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HE new Reform Bill promised by the Government will be 

discussed under circumstances very different from those 
which attended its celebrated predecessor of 1832. Then, the 
nation was excited to the extremest verge of constitutional 
patience; now, it awaits with calmness the measure by which the 
Ministers of the Crown may propose to extend and reorganize 
the people's direct political power. Instead of the frantic violence 
of conservative peers, which then opposed itself both to Crown 
and people, the new reform is now met only with a sober fire of 
disquisitional pamphlets. For the quietude of both sides we can 
readily account. Since 1832 some great and exciting questions 
have been settled, that were amongst those for which, remotely, 
both sides fought the battle of that day. Other questions have 
not yet become prominent enough to divide us as we were then 
divided. Moreover, the general impression is gathering strength, 
that Parliament, with all its defects, is really, though slowly, im- 
proving in that one of its duties which consists in acting with 
equal fairness towards all great classes. Nor are the present 
faults of Parliament, grave as may be their consequences, of a 
nature to excite boisterous agitation. On the other hand, the 
Lords and their associates have suffered less than they feared 
from the former change in the representation, and the subsequent 
great measures. The admirable behaviour of the people, too, on 
many late occasions, has contributed much to the same effect. 
It is not easy to withstand the impressions produced by the sight 
of conscientiously orderly masses, in the magnitude of whose 
presence authority must have felt itself powerless, except through 
the moral force of the masses themselves. Moreover, the advance 
made of late years by the classes most dreaded, in that intelli- 
gence by which order is best guaranteed, and rights are best 
asserted, tends to assure the most timid that reform and revo- 
lution are no longer taken, or even mistaken, for the same 
thing. 

And yet, although it is now generally deemed that palace and 
park would be quite safe without either pocket boroughs or bribery, 
the-political dread of the labouring ranks, which was formerly the 
mania of the official. and the wealthy, has not quite disappeared. 
We are told how dangerous their multitudes may be if admitted 
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to the franchise, and careful schemes are devised for admitting 
only their élite, if perforce any must be admitted at all. 

These fears, however futile, must be taken into account as 
amongst the facts of the case. In every country and under all 
forms of government, as well as in England, those who merely 
labour have been more or less feared, in the mass, by those who 
merely possess. There have been few democracies, even, without 
some property qualification. We cannot hope to dislodge this 
feeling from amongst ourselves by simple force of argument: we 
must trust rather to time and experience. The extension of the 
suffrage must be won by degrees, and as a consequence of grow- 
ing confidence on all sides. A careful appreciation of the facts 
and temper of the time, and of pertinent examples elsewhere, will 
long be as much required in these discussions as the equally 
important exposition of theoretical principles. However true any 
single and consistent set of propositions may be—those of the 
Charter or any other—we see little chance of their wholesale or 
speedy adoption. Reform will long be a matter of calculation, 
compromise, and gradual advance. We have now come to a new 
step of some kind in the progress; its extent and value we have 
yet to see. 

Some time ago, her Majesty's Ministers allotted to the coming 
session the work of a new Reform Bill. We can hardly admit 
that either the Russo-Turkish war or the strikes in the north 
should postpone the question. ‘The former only relates to it by 
partly occupying public attention: the latter operate chiefly by 
discouraging those who would have admitted the working classes 
to the franchise in considerable numbers. Against, however, the 
admitted disadvantages arising from both these grave events, we 
have to set a still greater fact: we do not know how soon the 
relations of the government with the working classes may be 
materially altered for the worse. The periodical convulsions to 
which our manufacturing and commercial system, on its present 
footing, is necessarily exposed,* are much more easily and 





* Tt will be perceived that we assume a periodical recurrence of crises of 
our commercial system, as unavoidable under present circumstances. 'To support 
this assumption sufficiently for the mere purposes of our political argument, it 
might, perhaps, be enough to advert to constant experience that such crises 
do occur, whether they are dependent on variations of seasons, and consequent 
variations of crops and their value, or on political events, or on any other causes. 
The matter, however, admits of further and more apposite investigation on other 
grounds, of which we can here only s t the principles. 

If our power of producing goods were suddenly increased five- 
fold, and we went on to work it at that angmented rate, and to send the produce 
abroad, without perceiving that the effective consuming power of our forei 
customers had not been increased at all, if is Gbvics thes the miarkets w d 
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plausibly attributed to errors of government than to any other 
cause. They are ordinarily so charged in the day of sharp suf- 
fering, although, were our views and practice perfectly sound, 
government should be as little liable to be charged with commer- 
cial convulsions as with floods or earthquakes. Just now, 
however, the operatives of the north, by curtailing our manu- 
factured products at their own instance and cost, seem to have 
drawn on themselves the consequences of that next crisis which 
would otherwise have fallen on their employers, and the obloquy 
of which would have assailed and enfeebled the government. 
They do not charge their sufferings on government: they have 
provided for themselves a clear way of accounting for them. 
Government stands unblamed, and the question of reform is 
accidentally disembarrassed for a time of one of its greatest diffi- 
culties. But postponement might very probably pitch it on a 
juncture when a fit of these periodic sufferings would have placed 
government in the worst of all relations with the masses; and 
then the question of reform, whether yielded or resisted, could 
only suffer very materially from the pressure. 

Concluding, then, that the subject is before us for immediate 
discussion, we enter on it by examining some of the principles 
adopted in reference to it on different sides. 

“ Representation coextensive with direct taxation” was long 
the watchword of English reformers. The maxim, born of the 





soon be choked, and the engagements entered into, on the supposition that 
former prices would be realized, would fail to be fulfilled. 

Now, we take this to be only an exaggerated representation of what actually 
occurs. Our means of producing are always pressing hard on the consuming 
and paying power of our customers, and often overrunning it. We have the 
means of suddenly a large accessions to that power of production ; and 
we employ those means whenever the fear of consequences to individual inte- 
rests excited by the last preceding crisis has sufficiently subsided, and the 
generation of active men who earned bitter experience at that time has been 
sufficiently replaced by others yet unscathed. The late large additions to the 
manufacturing power of the north are said to have been made chiefly by men 
who have risen within twelve years from the workshop. 

The causes to which we have attributed those crises, sufficiently account for 
their appearance in the form of the periodical occurrence of numbers of 
failures at once, rather than in that of scattered failures, equally spread over 
time to the same effect. The character of those causes shows, also, that the 
remedy must be looked for in the increase of the sum total of the consumi 
and paying power of our customers. The facts of the case, when duly examine 
show that a sufficient increase cannot be expected from any possible increase in 
the effective consuming power of the populations with whom we already deal, 
and can only be obtained by an adequate addition to the accessible populations. 
On this subject, however, we cannot here enlarge. Our present argument only 
requires us to show why we deem the recurrence of severe commercial crises 
inevitable in the present state of our commercial system, and therefore why it 
is necessary to include the political dangers of such recurring crises in any poli- 
tical prevision. 
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early parliamentary compromise between the reviving Saxon spirit 
of liberty and the imported feudality of the Normans, was roughly 
nurtured by our own constitutional struggles, and derived fresh 
vigour from the incidents of the American revolution. It was 
practically of great value in its day, but as a general proposition 
it rests on no natural principle. Liability to direct taxation is 
far from being the only question a citizen may have with his 
government. He may pay taxes indirectly; he may be oppressed 
by the remote consequences of taxes; his industry or his intellect 
may be repressed; his conscience may be forced; his home may 
be violated; protection and justice may be denied him. He may 
suffer as much from any other incident of misgovernment as from 
wrongful taxation. Independently of taxation, then, he seems to 
have both need of, and a title to, a voice in public affairs. 
Liability to taxation affords at most only a practical rule, which 
some may approve, for the prudent selection of a constituency. 

Household suffrage is equally a device and not a principle. It 
is good or bad according to circumstances. It may perhaps be 
the result of a fair estimation of facts at some particular time, but 
the facts may change and render it unfitting or disputable. It 
may and does exclude many who are more worthy than many 
others whom it admits. It has neither the dignity nor the stabi- 
lity of a right. 

Of property qualification in general it may be said, that it does 
not realize, on careful examination, the advantages it seems at 
first sight to offer. Let us look at rich and poor impartially, and 
not through selected examples on either side. There is not a 
vice of any of the lower classes of which a proportionate number 
of instances cannot be found in the upper; and there is hardly a 
folly of political opinion in the former, which has not been carried 
into actual legislative effect by the latter. If the poor really 
wished to plunder the rich (a supposition at utter variance with 
facts), the rich have often actually turned law to their own account 
against the poor. We believe indeed that none of these things 
are to be said against the poor as poor, or the rich as rich: wrong 
and right, folly and wisdom, are to be found plentifully in both; 
and there is no such pre-eminence as should give the franchise to 
either exclusively. We submit to the contrary view and its con- 
sequences only as a practical necessity in the present state of 
opinion, without admitting its actual truth. 

The celebrated formula of the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, that “all men are born free and equal,” has been 
explicitly or implicitly the starting-point of every subsequent 
constitutional movement; still more it is the expression of a sen- 
timent universally entertained by men, however obscurely per- 
ceived. Some reformers deduce from it their doctrines of universal 
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suffrage and equal electoral divisions; others, to evade these 
consequences, deny either the truth of the principle or its appli- 
eability to the ease. Some, in denying its truth, say that the 
right of men is only that of being governed well, and does not 
extend to a share in the acts and resolves of the government: 
but these omit not only to tell us who is to judge whether men 
are well or ill governed, but to show us by what nght one man 
governs another at all;—looking from the stand-point of office 
already possessed, they beg the whole question and prove 

nothing. 

Others more plausibly, perhaps even more truly, say that if 
men have a natural right to equal participation in government, 
so, for the same reasons, have women, whom few propose to 
admit to the franchise,—that where delegation or representation 
is rendered necessary by numbers, a man is often bound by laws 
contrary to his judgment, or even made without his knowledge; 
—that, even in primary assemblies, a majority binds a minority 
against its will;—and that the exigencies of society require the 
exclusion from the franchise of large classes, such as lunatics, 
criminals, and paupers, an exclusion on which even the advocates 
of universal suffrage insist: they urge from all this, that a prin- 
ciple liable to so many exceptions is of little use in the case, if 
not originally unsound. 

There may be truth in this, but not truth enough to set aside 
the political effect of the inherent belief of men in their essential 
equality. In quiet times, it is true, nobody thinks much of it. 
A certain degree of general contentment—that is, a certain 
degree of conformity of the effects of government to the state of 
the public mind, whether good or bad—will always suffice to 
make men look away from evils which seem only speculative, to 
the practical good at hand. But, on failure of that practical 
good, the latent sentiment comes into action, and often with 
terrible effect. Outbreaks against extreme oppression are always 
marked by some declaration of this natural equality, more or less 
varied by the nature of the immediate dispute. The sentiment, 
ordinarily crushed or hidden, always comes to the surface when 
eruelty has led to the commotion which sets it free. Who art 
thou, O man, who treadest down me, as much a man as thou art? 
Results so uniform and so earnest must have much of truth at 
the bottom. 

Strangely enough, a denial of this equal original right some- 
times comes from quarters where reverence for constitutional 
authority is especially professed. Yet, “ what concerns all 
must be approved by all,” is only one form of a fundamental 
English maxim, which is to be found in substance operating in 
different ways, from before the Conquest downwards ; and in spite 
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of the large exceptions presented by personal slavery and some 
interpolated ages of feudal power, it is yet true that this ancient 
maxim expressed the general sentiment, and that the abiding 
vigour of that sentiment ever tended to widen the range of its 
practical effects. It is for the advocates of universal suffrage, 
and not their opponents, to plead antiquity in their favour, for as 
much as antiquity may be worth. 

It is not enough, however, that a government be founded on 
the exercise of the equal rights of all. If it fail to give satisfac- 
tion to the people, it will fall sooner or later, although derived 
from the people themselves. A nation never acts from its own 
original suggestions; it follows those of others; it will discard 
unsuccessful leaders, although it may have chosen both them and 
their plans. The comparatively free constitutions of many con- 
tinental nations have been abrogated by the people in favour of 
despotism ; some inconvenience was felt under one system which 
they supposed would be remedied under the other. The recent 
supercession of the republic, and the establishment of the abso- 
lute empire in France, by an immense majority of votes, is only a 
fresh instance of what has happened, in substance, not unfre- 
quently before. The nature ‘of the origin of a government, 
whether elective, hereditary, or mixed,—spontaneous on the part 
of the people, or forced on them,—wili not ensure its force or sta- 
bility in the long-continued absence of actual success. The success 
by which it will be judged is that of bringing its actual results 
into conformity with the public mind, whether that mind be in a 
better or worse condition, and whether that conformity be attained 
by raising its results to the high standard of an intelligent or 
moral people, or in debasing such a standard, if not already 
debased, to the level of its own performances. 

The force of our last remark is too often overlooked. Not 
a few who think they see further into public interests than the 
active multitude, would send the best thinkers into parliament 
and make them there the intellectual controllers of the working 
government. But a government so influenced, we apprehend, 
could possess but little useful strength. Supposing even that 
it saw accurately, but yet abstractedly, the best course in every 
case, still, the men who controlled it, drawn ex hypothesi from 
the isolation of study, would have no sympathy which dictated 
correctly a plastic adaptation of that course to the facts of the 
day, nor hardly even a knowledge of those facts. That confor- 
mity to public impressions, which, with only a modified respect 
to the accuracy of those impressions, is essential to success, could 
hardly be secured under such circumstances. Even if these 
thinkers were always in the right, (a large supposition,) yet a 
government too far ahead of the people encounters discontents 
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as dangerous as those arising from lagging too far behind. If to 
this we add that thinkers par excellence are rarely unanimous, are 
not often even accommodating, and scarcely ever possess much 
practical tact, we may easily console ourselves for the apparent 
impossibility, as matters now stand, of devising a constituency 
which shall return them in any considerable numbers. 

‘And yet wisdom, even if it be closet-wisdom, has a high place 
amongst our wants. We need it to correct the purblindness of 
practical men, to prevent the urgent policy of to-day from 
becoming, with more or less disguise, the sharp distress of to- 
morrow, and to point out those general relations of rights, facts, 
and interests which really govern us all, but which do not com- 
monly present themselves to those engaged in the tangled details 
of actual life. But the place for men who can do this is not at 
present in parliament. High thought, trained in the actual busi- 
ness of the country, may hereafter be concentrated in its supreme 
council, but that time is not yet; it requires that parliament itself 
be reformed and be disembarrassed of much business now prepos- 
terously thrown on it. Meanwhile the press, and not parliament, 
is, for the most part, the true implement of the thinker; for it is 
by it that he will produce the improved state of the public mind, 
in which consist both the necessity and the possibility of reforms. 
What would not have been lost if the time Adam Smith spent on 
his book had been spent in St. Stephen's? So much, then, of 
high thought as will at present be useful in parliament may be 
left to find its way there without any special provision for it in 
the constituencies. 

After all, then, it is not absolute wisdom, but that wisdom 
largely mingled with a correct and cordial appreciation of the 
public mind of the time, which leads to the satisfaction of the 
people and the stability of the government. A system of repre- 
sentation artificially constructed ought therefore to yield the means 
of making that appreciation without sensible error, omitting no 
portion of the people which contributes materially to the formation 
of the public sentiment. 

The people, moreover, should feel that they are intimately con- 
cerned in the government, and share in the responsibility for its 
results ;—that, in fact, it is identified with themselves, and is not 
an incomprehensible and uncontrollable power above them. The 
best governments are not infallible; their counsels, however con- 
formed to national views, are as liable as other human procedures 
to unsatisfactory or even disastrous issues. A sense of their own 
participation in the counsel is the only means of inspiring the 
people with contentment under public reverses, and often has it 
done so with heroic effect. The failures of a despot leave him no 
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chance with his people, submissive as they may be while he 
succeeds. 

It is true that governments do often exist for a long time in a 
chronic state of failure,—public opinjon seems to be little regarded, 
—official or speculative wisdom seems to be at the helm,—the 
mass of the people have little real connexion with the government; 
and yet the system does not break down, revolution does not 
supervene. The explanation is, that the mass of the nation is in - 
a low state of intelligence, and consequently contributes little to 
any opinion whatever. There may be a few men amongst them 
of great intellectual eminence and power, but the acting public is 
contracted to little more than the dimensions of a few court parties. 
The government continues to exist because it conforms nearly 
enough to the low requisitions and obtuse desires of the multi- 
tudes who alone can irresistibly overturn it. The higher the 
intelligence of the people, the more exactly must their representa- 
tive system possess the qualities we have pointed out, if the 
government is to be stable and strong. The rule universally 
expressed, is that whatever contributes to the effective public 
opinion is to be admitted to share in the actual control of affairs: 
and as the intelligence of the people rises, that rule leads to larger 
inclusions within the electoral body. 

Without, then, rejecting the abstract principles before adverted 
to, as liable to some dispute in their application, we conceive we 
may avoid any difficulty they present, by using those just dis- 
cussed in judging of our representative system. Government in 
prosperous times is comparatively holiday work, and happily at 
present we have not much distress. But it is plain that if severe 
reverses were to recur, or if in any way the people should become 
seriously dissatisfied with the results of government, we have not 
such a representative system as would prevent a renewal of the 
ery of equality of rights. Our present system stands only on its 
success, and an end of tolerable comfort under its rule would be 
an end of the predominance of the government. While Bridge- 
north can balance Manchester, while scores of towns no worse 
than Bridgenorth have no voice at all, and while a large majority 
of the people have no representation whatever, whether actual or 
indirect, we are only one stage removed from the state of things 
which in a day of adversity would yield us again all the bitterness 
of 1831 and 1832. Such a day of adversity we can hardly hope 
to escape. 

We need, then, a reform:—an extension of the franchise, and a 
re-distribution of the representation. Let us look at a question 
of principle which must greatly affect the details as to both these 
points. Two doctrines stand opposed to each other,—the repre- 
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sentation of persons, and that of classes. The former is an im- 
mediate deduction from the doctrine of original and equal per- 
sonal right, and leads straight to universal suffrage and equal 
electoral districts. The latter is founded on a calculation of 
assumed expediencies; it seeks for the representation of selected 
ranks by means of the representation of selected places, in each 
of which some rank may be predominant; and it has little 
other regard for the numbers or proportionality of the electors 
or elected. A great deal of debate has been expended on details 
which are really the consequences of these two principles. Our 
present representative system has been attacked for its glaring 
inequalities: but then inequalities are no fault except it first be 
established that, man for man, representation ought to be equal 
for all. These inequalities are defended on the ground that they 
afford different classes,—that is, men differently cireumstanced— 
a better expression of their sentiments than they could have if 
men of all classes were indiscriminately mingled in every consti- 
tuency, so as to make all constituencies nearly alike in the mass. 
But then this object of obtaining the views of classes is only 
to be defended by maintaining that the matters to be debated and 
determined affect men by classes, and not equally as men in 
whatever class. 

Now before we can say which of these principles ought to 
be adopted, we must ascertain what is the character and object of 
the questions to be determined by the assembly of representatives, 
and by what rule of judgment the determination is to be governed. 
If these questions be of a nature to affect all men alike, and the 
rule of determination is to be that of right, independent of profit,* 





* To make this distinction plain for use, where we cannot express it at length, 
let us first take extreme cases. A law which should establish or abolish 
a public force, or should ensure or impair the independence of judges or juries, 
would affect the means by which every man is protected in the exercise of his 
natural rights, and would affect every man equally and impartially, as far as his 
affairs required it to affect him at all. A law which fixed the price of food 
would have no reference to natural right, except, indeed, to violate that of either 
buyer or seller: its sole object, unequal to the community in general, would be 
the alleged profit or interest of some party, and not right. Between these are 
cases not so plain, although really belonging to one class or the other. The 
establishment of any religion by law rests on no natural right, but only on an 
— oe or profit: the fixing of standard weights is a part of the 
machinery by which alone a government can ascertain certain rights it is its 
business to protect. We all clearly distinguish between some matters, as rights, 
and others as only advantages. Legislation becomes confused, and commonly 
tyrannical and injurious, where this Tistinction is not kept fully in view. The 
power of employing the force of the government for the promotion of supposed 
interests, even at the cost of withdrawing its protection from essential rights, 
has been fiercely struggled for in all ages, and with tremendous consequences. 
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then the representation must be one of persons; in that case, 
inequality is pro tanto an injustice, although it must be consider- 
able to do much practical wrong. But if the questions are to be 
of a nature to affect men according to their classes, in which the 
rule of judgment is not right but advantage, then the representa- 
tives must be those of classes, so that every class may have its 
hearing. To accomplish this completely, each of the different 
classes even in the same place or district should have its separate 
representative: or, as a coarse and very incorrect approximation 
to this, places are to be so selected as that each class may have 
& representative in a place where it can outvote the rest. 

In our unhesitating belief the former of these is the true system, 
and the admission of matters of mere advantage,—that is, of 
interests, into the province of legislation, is the main source of 
the difficulties of every government, as it would be of the admini- 
stration of justice, if they were admitted there. We consequently 
believe also that the representation of persons, and the equality 
and homogeneity of electoral districts, is that to which our system 
ought ever to tend. But then we must also say that the latter of 
these involves the former; and if the advocates of equal personal 
representation still consent that subjects relating to profit, affect- 
ing men of different classes unequally or perhaps adversely, shall 
remain among the subject matters of legislation, they must expect 
their system to fail; for its uniform constituencies would not 
afford that authentic expression of class opinions which such a 
system of legislation absolutely requires. 

Represerftation by classes necessarily conducts to uncertainty 
and complication. Political classification takes place exclusively 
on no one principle. In this generation, pre-eminent beyond all 
others for money-getting and mammon-worship, we commonly 
look on different degrees of wealth as affording the criteria of 
separation. But even with us, opinion, and that on many 
different subjects, will divide men as much and as bitterly as 
wealth, or any of its interests. Moreover, our pecuniary interests 
do not divide us alike in relation to different questions. Pro- 
tection divides men by one line, and then we have Lancashire 
against Essex. The principle of taxation divides men by another 
line; and then we have all holders of realized property against all 
earners of income, just the same in Lancashire, Essex, and else- 
where. The question of an established church divides men by 
another line, and that indicate1 by neither property, locality, nor 
rank. New questions will divide men in ages to come, as many 
now settled did in ages past. Jacobitism afforded the dividing line 
a century and a half ago; very lately papal aggression suddenly 
split men who seemed inseparable, and forced others as strangely 
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together; and many questions barely “looming” yet, will pro- 
bably separate minds in still new directions, when the contro- 
versies of to-day shall have followed that of the Corn Laws. 

It seems, then, that the attempt to obtain a representation 
according to classes will always fail in a greater or less degree. 
At best it can only be clumsily attempted; and even so, the 
result escapes us, from society arranging itself afresh under the 
influence of some new set of views, or of some new difference as 
to their application. But we must here remember, that one 
prime condition of the force, and even of the stability of a govern- 
ment, is some degree of conformity to the views and expectations 
of the people; and to this we must now add, that the evidence of 
the state of the public mind, which is needed for effecting this 
conformity, is not really afforded, in the requisite degree, by a 
representation attempted to be founded on classes. We conclude, 
therefore, that as a principal constitutional device, such a repre- 
sentation is always imperfect and insufficient, and in some circum- 
stances may be very dangerous. 

If an imperfect representation has to a certain degree worked 
well in England, it is assuredly not because of its imperfections, 
but for other reasons, of which the two following may be the 
chief. First, there are other modes of ascertaining the state and 
changes of public opinion besides parliament. We learn them 
from newspapers, books, public meetings, and societies; from the 
practical resistance of juries to obsolete, unpopular, or inhuman 
laws; and from the evasion or complaints of irrepressible and 
untiring interests. Much of the proper work of the parliamentary 
part of the constitution is done by extra-parliamentary means; 
and the House of Commons, although it professes to spring from 
the people, still waits, in all important cases, for popular pressure. 
So, in a notable instance, the Corn Laws were repealed by a 
House of Commons elected by a limited constituency, under 
strong and express pledges to uphold them and desirous of doing 
so, but also under the still stronger urgency of organized public 
discontent. If we persist in our reliance on our present prin- 
ciples, even with an improved application of them, we shall 
permanently degrade parliament to an office for the registration 
of: conclusions forced on it “from without.” We have gone far 
in that direction already, and by so much we are inadroitly 
relieved of the consequences of an imperfect representation, but 
to the permanent damage of the moral supremacy of parliament. 

Secondly, we are further relieved by the fact, that with every 
new approach to good government, the influence of government 
on society bears a smaller proportion to the sum total of the 
other forces which affect it; and consequently, the evil which 
government can do, as well as the disposition to disturb the 
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government for equal wrong-doing in detail, becomes smaller and 
smaller as the people advance. Nearly all real improvement in 
government consists in affording either a freer or a safer exercise 
of some just and natural capability or tendency of the people; 
often indeed it consists merely in the retraction of some direct 
interference with that exercise mistakenly begun in former times. 
Natural social forces, such as the powers and sympathies of indi- 
viduals, the resources of art and science, the activity of enterprise 
and industry, the energy of religious truth, the efficiency of volun- 
tary association, &c., having thus a freer and safer course, become 
more productive than before; and they soon extend the region of 
private action, solicitude, and enjoyment, while the influence of 
government on the condition of individuals receives no cor- 
responding increase. Thus, while it is still true, that the duties 
of government to society, however limited, will always remain the 
first in the order of necessity, and more indispensable than any 
other in their nature, it is also true that the proportionate effect 
of government on society diminishes as government improves, 
and in time there comes to exist more which might be injured by 
change, than remains under the influence of government to be 
improved by change. Now, with all our causes of just complaint, 
it is undeniable that of late the tendency in England has been 
towards practical improvement in government; and we have felt 
more and more every year that government is not now, as it may 
have been aforetime, the one thing which overwhelms all others, 
but one thing to be amended among many others, some of which 
change in government might even injure. Our affairs are much 
more in our own hands, and less in those of government, than 
formerly. Hence another reason for which our imperfect represen- 
tation does not practically bear all its theoretical ill fruits. 
Notwithstanding, however, these mitigations of its conse- 
quences, it is still true that an imperfect representation is a 
source of great evils. It delays reforms, and risks much by the 
delay; it prejudices those reforms, and awakens distrust wherever 
it achieves a petty temporary advantage in opposition to public 
opinion. Days of prosperity are not those to try it; any govern- 
ment may work tolerably well then; but a representation which 
is chargeable with being one of classes, and therefore in all pro- 
bability an unfair one, cannot stand a storm which beats on 
excluded multitudes, and impels them against it. From what we 
have said, the following may be inferred :—Firstly, that we shall 
arrive at a condition of the representation in which original 
natural right has due recognition, and which has within itself a 
spontaneous tendency to permanence, only in proportion as we 
effect, by force of public conviction, a reform in parliament itself. 
That reform will consist partly in withdrawing from legislative 
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interference all questions which relate to profit as distinguished 
from those which relate to right; that is, in causing parliament 
to deal only with questions which in their consequences apply to 
all men alike, and which afford determinations which the con- 
sciences of men in general will agree ought in the last resort to 
be carried into effect by foree. Until this universal equality of 
consequence is made to obtain in the very nature of the matters 
in which parliament shall decide, it is in vain to hope either that 
struggling interests will not exclude equality of representation, or 
that government should derive from an equal and homogeneous 
representation a sufficient guide to the necessities of the day. 
And, secondly, that for ages we have far exceeded this limit of 
legislation. We have meddled with everything; and although, 
as to gilt jewellery, women’s pins, sea-coal, hops in ale, the price 
of poultry, and the like, we have withdrawn our meddling, and 
have even arrived at last by common consent at “ unlimited com- 
petition,” yet we have much remaining to do before we shall have 
cleared our statute-book of this vice of interference. Nay, we 
apprehend that some who have been conspicuous for ability and 
energy in the repression of that interference in certain directions, 
will not refuse to aid its extension in others. Now, during this 
struggle and gradual retrocession, we anticipate that an equal 
representation will not be achieved, although it may be gradually 
approached; meanwhile, a representation by classes, corrected 
from time to time, seems the best device which circumstances 
permit. We do not, however, hesitate to affirm our dislike of 
the whole system—principles and consequences together; and 
we especially dislike it because it concedes by inference a legis- 
lation for classes as well as by them. It is in mere submission 
to the facts of the day that we are willing to take a line of argu- 
ment which wears any appearance of being in its favour. 

If, however, errors of other kinds drive us to the endurance for 
a time of a class representation, at least let that have some object 
in view, and some tolerable degree of visible adaptation to that 
object. Let us really be represented according to the prevailing 
divisions of our own generation, leaving our successors to draw 
our institutions nearer to principle than we can. Our political 
differences run at present more nearly in the line of differences of 
property than any other: let us discard shams, and really carry 
the principle into effect. 

Now, while our persons of wealth, of every class, have ample 
Tepresentation, or the means of obtaining it, our poorer classes 
have none at all. Notoriously they are excluded in the counties, 
and would be by any plan of reform yet proposed. They are 
equally excluded in many boroughs. And if in some boroughs 
some of their number have votes, the fact, as it now stands, does 
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not reach the case. A mere vote would afford valid representa- 
tion, if the subjects to be decided were of equal and uniform 
application to all men, irrespective of class and interest; but on 
the theory of representation by classes, it may afford none at all, 
—it does afford none to many persons where any one class cannot 
start a candidate of its own, or where the votes of one class always 
outnumber, or are outnumbered, by those of the rest. From 
boroughs where the working classes are thus excluded or over- 
borne, government does not hear their voice; they are lost in a 
local minority, and the sitting member speaks not for them. If 
class representation is still to be upheld, the working classes 
must have the means of really expressing their own views and 
needs, means not beyond their own power of employing them. 
Before we go further on this part of the subject, let us look at 
the extension of the franchise. Should we even start from the 
very large admission that the Reform Act of 1832 then effected a 
just appropriation of the franchise, we should still have to remem- 
ber that the number of minds which go to make up our effective 
public opinion has much increased since that time. Myriads of 
our working classes are far better instructed than were their 
fathers who carried the bill of 1832, and who were then shut out. 
The inclusion of these men has become a necessity which can 
be postponed, and then very unwisely, only to the day of trouble. 
We must go further down the scale of wealth than in the old 
reform, before we begin to shut out the remainder: and here is 
the difficulty of some who discuss reform. They say that from 
the numbers of the labouring classes whom any smaller qualifica- 
tion than the present would admit, a change in that direction 
would give those classes not a share in the representation, but 
entire possession of it; their multitudes would swamp all above 
them. Now this difficulty, if it be one, results directly from the 
attempt to legislate for interests and classes, and overwhelming 
multitudes are now entirely shut out byit. Moreover, if these ex- 
cluded classes are so intelligent, so earnest, so capable of unanimity 
and concert, and so averse to the leading of the bourgeoisie as to 
be able to influence the determinations of parliament in a sense 
adverse to the efforts and interests of the well-to-do classes above 
them, they are quite capable of controlling the government by 
other means, although not admitted to the franchise. The dif- 
ference their exclusion makes is, that it excites them to distrust 
and discontent in times of difficulty, and suggests to them means 
of action other than the normal courses of the constitution. 
Passing all this, however, it is obvious that any predominance 
of these classes can be dangerous only from their dishonesty, 
their ignorance, or their imprudence; and not even absolutely so, 
but only as compared with the classes above them. We have 
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already expressed our conviction as to the merits of different 
classes, politically considered. The truth on the whole we believe 
to be, that no class amongst us above voluntary pauperism, is so 
specially marked by faults as to warrant its exclusion from the 
franchise. No doubt gross instances of every fault are to be 
found in all classes; but the persons censurable in any political 
sense we believe to be but a small part of any: and it is worth 
remark here, that the strength of the working classes is always 
called in for the carrying of any great question—a testimony to 
their political value which it is not so easy to cancel as it is 
practically to ignore when the occasion is over. 

True, however, as all this may be, the contrary view is too 
general, and has been too long entertained to be set aside at once 
by argument. Moreover, we are bound, by our erroneous legisla- 
tion, to the principles of a class representation for some time to 
come. Acting on those principles, with their underlying assump- 
tions, it is not unreasonable to fear the predominance of any one 
class: but if of any one class, then we are wrong in giving such 
predominance, as we now give, to the rich. We have then to 
admit the working classes, but so to admit them as that, while 
they shall give no alarm to the other classes by the number of 
their representatives, their true voice shall be heard. A middle 
course may answer some present purposes, until experience shall 
have opened the way to further advance with general accep- 
tation. 

Ifthe working classes were admitted, en masse, to the franchise 
everywhere, no doubt their numbers would obliterate the expres- 
sion of any opinion but their own, if, indeed, they happened to 
be tolerably unanimous; nor could we then perceive either agree- 
ment or dissent between them and the rest of the community. 
But this difficulty may be avoided by selecting twenty or thirty 
towns in different parts of the United Kingdom, not too large, in 
which the working classes are numerous enough in proportion to 
the rest, and independent enough to return their own candidate, 
if they pleased todo so. Thirty, or even sixty representatives 
from such towns could not disturb the general balance, when, if 
ever, great questions, as between rich and poor, were debated; 
they would, however, afford an indication of the opinions and 
condition of these large masses of our fellow-countrymen, which, 
to the conscientious and painstaking statesman, would be beyond 
all price, and which he cannot now obtain by any authentic 
method. 

It is easy to point out the qualities of the towns which 
should be enfranchised fer such a purpose. They must not 
be very large, or they will not be available by the classes in- 
tended to be represented; nor yet so small as to afford no suffi- 
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cient index of opinion. Places containing from ten to twenty 
thousand inhabitants seem most likely to answer the purpose. 
The Tower Hamlets cannot be contested except with the aid of 
great wealth or a large subscription. In the long run, its repre- 
sentatives will not speak with the voice of working men. The 
towns selected must have no single over-riding landlord, whether 
noble or other: each should be a collection of small freeholds, 
Nor should they be under the influence of single or a few em- 
ployers of any kind. A special rule of enfranchisement should 
be applied to them—a qualification little if any short of universal 
suffrage. Small districts, instead of single towns, would answer 
well for some of these boroughs, if they possessed the qualities 
we have specified. Either (as we believe) we have such towns 
and districts, or some other plan to the same effect is practicable, 
or here class representation exhibits one of its fatal defects. 

If it be said that such towns or districts would not return 
members calculated to raise the character of our legislation, we 
first take the liberty of doubting very much any such conclusion. 
But even if so, let it be remembered that the very object of them 
is to show exactly what the working classes are politically, good 
or bad, as they may be. If they will not earn respect by choos- 
ing representatives who will earn respect for them, let them incur 
the natural penalty for so doing, in -the loss of their political 
weight. If they are corrupt, ignorant, or prejudiced, let us 
know it. If they choose to be led by party, to be blinded by 
rank, to submit to dictation, or to be bought with bribery, let it 
at least be their own fault: let us see their worthlessness, and lay 
them out of account. In any case, give them the means. of 
showing themselves for what they are, by giving them represen- 
tatives where they will neither be unable to work an election, nor 
have their own voice drowned in that of other classes. 

But we anticipate no such issue. These boroughs would soon 
have all eyes on them, as a committee of the working classes. 
Their choice of members would be closely scrutinized, as a trust, 
by all others of their condition, and the conduct of those members 
would be more eagerly watched on all sides than, perhaps, that of 
any other. Interference here with freedom or purity of. election 
would be more deeply and generally resented than the same mis- 
conduct elsewhere. 

It is as such a committee of the working classes that we 
should be prepared to admit these boroughs into our representative 
system, although they might constitute one more anomaly in it. 
We are told. the counties represent the wealth of land, some 
boroughs represent that of manufactures, some of commerce, 
some of shipping, some of coals, some of one thing, some of 
another. We have lately been told that the small boroughs are, 
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in fact, a committee of all the small towns (although it is diffi- 
cult to see what special interests small towns should have to 
require specific representation) ; for that, as every large town is 
represented, and so speaks for itself, while few small towns out of 
many send members, these few may be taken as a committee of 
the rest, and as speaking for the whole. To this mixture of diverse 
representations, then, we ask to add one item more—a practicable 
representation of the working classes, by means of a few boroughs 
and districts to be especially enfranchised for that purpose. Nor 
can we believe otherwise than that those of the working classes 
who were not included in this actual enfranchisement would take 
the measure, not only as a great practical advantage for the pre- 
sent, but as an initiative towards a truer system, to be followed up 
as time and experience should afford opportunity. It would be 
seen as the inclusion of some in the interest of all, not as a 
new exclusion of those who are now, and would then remain, 
without. 

Our reason for the special enfranchisement of these selected small 
boroughs, whether towns or districts, is very different from that 
by which it is attempted to defend those that now encumber the 
representation. It is said these last afford birth and nursing to 
public life, to modest and thoughtful young men, who might 
otherwise not obtain them. But the few instances in which this 
has been the case are exceptions; the rule is, that in them the 
untalented men of wealth or of adventure, titled or untitled, find 
their nestling places. Moreover, it is not by putting the awful 
power of supreme legislation into their hands while boys, that we 
are to train men for public duties. The constitution, had it not been 
crippled and overborne in other departments, by the exclusive 
power which, for the last two or three centuries, has centred in 
parliament, would have afforded, and ought still to afford, ample 
means of eliciting and exercising the talents of those who are to 
rule our destinies ;—fields in which we should be able, on proof 
and trial, to select the best out of all we have, instead of letting into 
our most sacred depository of power a crowd of wealthy men, can- 
didates or idlers as the case may be, on the mere chance, that 
while many are sure to be only incumbrances, a few may, perhaps, 
turn out prizes. Our proposed boroughs are for no such false 
object as this; an object commonly to be attained only through 
the remaining corruption of the old system, personified in the 
“ freemen.” We believe “ working men’s boroughs,” properly con- 
stituted, would fulfil a very different design. 

Before we quit this subject, we must say again, that we pro- 
pose such an expedient even as this only in submission to the invin- 
cible prepossessions of the times. We dissent from the under- 
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lying principles, and merely seek, practically, to make the best of 

e case. 

Apart from and in addition to this special enfranchisement of 
boroughs for the benefit of working men, the lowering of the title 
to the county franchise to a ten-pound rental, which has lately 
been much discussed, we deem a step in the right direction. We 
hardly, indeed, expect it to affect materially the character of the 
county representation, or of the House of Commons; for, although 
the electors admitted by it may be considerable in number, yet they 
are in great part under much the same influences as the present 
voters, and are very little likely to act in concert on separate views 
of their own. Nevertheless, it would be a great advance in detail 
towards a principle, and would tend to the removal of the chief 
hindrance to a further equalization of the representation—viz., the 
peculiar privileges of the boroughs. A uniform qualification is 
something towards equal districts; for 500 men in a town cannot 
long defend their right to as large a representation as 5000 in a 
county. Itis an advance when an abuse or a blunder is brought face 
to face with common sense, although it may not at that moment be 
corrected. It is, however, to be noted that this proposal neutra- 
lizes the scheme of the Freehold Land Societies; it in some 
measure, indeed, counteracts them, by bringing in a less indepen- 
dent class of voters than those the societies supply, unless indeed 
additional numbers may render elections less manageable, by either 
corruption or intimidation, than at present. On the whole, we 
shall be well pleased to see this alteration carried into effect. 

We have now to advert to bribery, intimidation, and the ballot. 
Of the immorality of bribery, or of its pernicious influence on 
public interests, we need say nothing: every man admits all this, 
except where he himself may be concerned; and even then he 
thinks it necessary to justify his little wrong by its value in 
respect of the great cause he is attached to. Intimidation is mo- 
rally as bad as bribery, and yet itis the known habitual vice of our 
titled and wealthy legislators. Interference with the independence 
and purity of elections in both these forms is rapidly increasing. 
We are called on to adopt the ballot as the remedy; and no doubt 
the grievous and well-founded complaints which always follow a 
general election fully justify any urgency for a remedy, if one can 
be found. 

We doubt, however, the efficacy and good general effect of the 
ballot. Admitting, for argument’s sake, the mechanical possibility 
of ensuring secrecy in respect of the one manual act of voting, 
it seems impossible that that secrecy should be effectually main- 
tained except at the cost of constant and life-long dissimulation, 
and probably not even by that. Nor do we believe that a 
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general tendency in moral or political matters can be greatly 
checked by a merely mechanical procedure. If the motives and 
opportunity remain, the bribe, we believe, will be earned and paid 
in some form, the threat will be conveyed and do its work. We 
must go further back to discover the seat of the evil and its cure: 
perhaps a glance at the history of our electoral corruption may 
help us. 

For the first 130 or 140 years of the history of our parliament 
in its modern form—that is, from 1264 to near the end of the next 
century—to be a representative or to be represented was deemed a 
burden, and the object of bribery, if any existed, was to escape it. 
In the first thirty years of this period the Commons had obtained 
an express enactment that no tax should be levied without their 
consent. In 1382 an enactment was deemed necessary to enforce 
attendance in parliament; but very early in the next century the 
general tendency seems to have turned; for laws were passed 
against the illegal returns or violence of the sheriffs, then ap- 
pointed by the crown, in supercession of their popular election in 
Saxon times. The reason of this change is found in the extrava- 
gance of Richard II., and the resistance of the Commons both to 
the large taxes he demanded and to the persecution of heretics 
then newly instituted. The corrupting of parliament was here 
the attempt of the crown and its minious. No case of bribery, 
however, analogous to those in modern times, appears until the 
reign of Elizabeth, when the borough of Westbury had the honour 
of the first conviction and the first penalty for the offence. From 
this time we find traces of the practice, and of attempts to suppress 
it; but it was not until after the Revolution that corrupt influence, 
both in the form of intimidation and bribery, set in so strongly 
that neither laws nor parliamentary resolutions have yet been able 
to stem its torrent. Let us see what contemporaneous changes 
seem to be connected with this increase of the practice. 

Here we must again advert to the classification of the matters 
dealt with by parliament, which we have before employed. First, 
there are rights—matters which refer to the moral consciousness 
of men as to right and wrong, and which are in their own nature 
susceptible of judicial determination and enforcement, when once 
the rule and means of judgment have been provided. Next, there 
are interests—matters which refer to the results of the activity of 
men as to better or worse, in which there is no rule of judgment 
except such as is arbitrarily and artificially created. We shall 
find that bribery and intimidation follow the ratio in which these 
last have solicited the power and absorbed the attention of the 
legislature. 

The first great interference with the purity and independence of 
parliament took place, as we have said, in and soon after the reign 
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of Richard II., and is distinctly traceable to the attempt of the 
crown to establish an uncontrolled expenditure and taxation, and 
to’ the more successful efforts of the spiritual peers (then the 
strongest part of the parliament) to maintain the immunity of 
the clergy from taxation, and to establish the power and practice 
of burning heretics. 

The interval which followed down to the reign of Elizabeth is 
not particularly distinguished in the annals of bribery; nor does 
that practice seem to have been resorted to by private persons 
much before the Westbury case. It is true that parliament often 
interfered in matters of industry, on principles now universally 
condemned ; but its interferences were not of a kind to be much 
influenced by the election of particular persons or any number of 
them; they were rather repressions of local and limited industries, 
and they bear the marks of having been popular as much as par- 
liamentary errors. Moreover, the crown often so interfered on its 
own authority. But when, as under Elizabeth, and still more under 
James, these interferences became far more positive, flagrant, and 
direct,—when the settling of America, and the new trade to India 
(both largely meddled with by the crown and parliament in 
matters of interest beyond right), had opened new fields at once to 
enterprise and intrigue,—and when, as at this date, the influence 
of the House of Commons in the general government had much 


increased, a seat in parliament began to have a value it had not 
before, and bribery began to appear. Still, however, it must not 
be forgotten that the attention of the legislature was even yet, 
and for a long time afterwards, principally engaged with rights as 
distinguished from interests, and accordingly bribery was chiefly 
directed to the source of the interferences—the servants of the 


crown. 

The policy adopted soon after the Revolution gave, however, 
far greater vigour and extent to the practice. The funding sys- 
tem was established; speculations of the most extraordinary 
kinds in the form of joint-stock companies were entered into, 
which easily obtained the interference of parliament with the 
usual course of industry; the corporate existence and privileges 
of the East India Company had come to be dependent more on 
parliament and less on the crown than formerly; the same ten- 
dency of constitutional practice made it necessary to obtain acts 
of parliament for exclusive adventures, where royal grace alone 
was formerly sufficient; and perhaps more than all, our “ pro- 
tective” system, in respect of manufactures and navigation, received 
new extensions and confirmation, probably under the stimulus 
afforded by the apparent but delusive success of the same principles 
under Colbert in France. This vast system of interferences soon 
produced its natural result. Mere interest, irrespective of right, 
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was always capable of being largely affected by proceedings in par- 
liament. The remains of public virtue were.soon laughed out of 
existence, and bribery had its free and shameless course, checked 
only by formalities which were never meant seriously to impede 
it. Politics of necessity partook largely of the contamination, 
and it was not until 1770 that the Grenville Act put an end to 
the notorious decisions of contested elections by the House of 
Commons on purely party grounds, irrespective of the evidence 
it still made a show of receiving. From that time to this, bribery 
has been the opprobrium and puzzle of the age, and not less 
since than before the date of the Reform Bill. 

We have, then, to look for a remedy for bribery, not in laws 
which have so long been found ineffectual, but chiefly in such a 
reform in parliament itself as shall restrict its proceedings wholly, 
or nearly so, to matters of right, and exclude from them those of 
profit ; but this again, however indispensable to the suppression 
of bribery, depends on a reformed conviction of the public mind 
in respect of the proper sphere of government. This reform we 
believe to be in a state of slow and fluctuating progress, uncon- 
sciously both helped and hindered by public men on all sides, 
and hindered perhaps most just now by some who have formerly 
most helped it. The advent of its efficiency is, however, probably 
too distant to dispense us from the necessity of considering this 
subject without its aid, and from another point of view. 

The laws against bribery have clearly failed, and that for a very 
long period. From the days of James, and more particularly 
from those of George IT., statutes have been directed against it; 
but the practice survives and flourishes. As in other cases of 
long-enduring failure of law, so here, more stringent or more 
subtile statutes are advised. But also as in those cases, so here, 
the cause of failure lies deeper, we think, than in faults of the 
law. Laws take but little effect unless they be supported by a 
concurrent moral sentiment in the community,—a sentiment 
directed against not only the general nature of the offence, but 
its individual instances. Where nobody in particular is seen to 
be wronged, this sentiment comes but little to the support of the 
law, even in the clearest cases. A man may live for years un- 
molested by a charge of bigamy, which hundreds could prefer, if 
the first wife clearly deserve to be divorced. Bribery, however 
evil in its nature and its general consequences, seems, in its 
individual acts, to injure nobody: and the difficulty in fixing on 
an injured party is singularly shown by the law formerly giving 
the right of action and damages to the member deprived by it of 
his seat, the party it should have considered last of all. 

Law, it is true, sometimes aids in establishing a moral con- 
viction, and so in supplying one of the requisites for its own 
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success ; but it is clear that in this respect, as in its more direct 
action, the law is a failure in respect of bribery: for the offence 
enjoys at least as much toleration as it ever did, and no W. B. 
need desert the Carlton if he be convicted of it; it will only be 
deemed ill-luck. 

Now, until the law can have due support from the public 
moral sentiment, we would withdraw it from the contest—we 
would repeal every enactment against electoral bribery, and leave 
only the common law remedies, even if them. Our reasons are the 
following: We would not expose law to this ignominious failure, 
this shame of impotence. Next, law, however ineffectual, 
often impedes the general growth of moral principles directed to 
the same object, by supplying artificial motives whose action 
suppresses those which would otherwise arise from the facts: we 
should expect a stronger feeling against bribery to arise, after 
perhaps a first burst of licence, if there was no law in the case; 
and this feeling would be its best cure. Moreover, we would 
have the constituency to be seen in this matter just as they are, 
good or bad, weak or strong, independent or subservient, sober 
or drunk, without the artificial -suppression of their faults by 
law. More would be gained by such knowledge of the people, 
than could possibly be lost by omitting to obtain better than 
spontaneous results from them. Lastly, we can lose nothing by 
such an experiment (for we clearly gain nothing by the law), 
while, however, we can afford to wait for its effect. We do not 
believe that bribery in its ultimate results is much other than a 
shame, a scandal, and asin. We think of it, much as Nelson 
thought of musketry in the main-tops, that it may pick off single 
men, but that the event of the action depends on weightier metal. 
It may be vexatious that men of special mark should be ex- 
cluded from the House by means of bribery; but legislation will 
follow that general bent of the public mind which is far beyond 
its reach. We think, too, that moral force rather than legal 
conviction may be brought to operate practically for the sup- 
pression of bribery in a way which we shall point out.* 

It will be seen, that however we might be disposed to release 
evil-doers of this kind from the fear of the law, our reasons for 
doing so ‘are very different from some which have lately been 





* Tt may be worthy of consideration whether, as a rule, subject to i 
the abolition of the poll would not be desirable. If the election were decided 
by division to right and left on the day of nomination, we believe that much of 
the evil of the present system would be abated, and the choice would be more 
nearly that of the electors than at present. It would be easy to guard against 
the intrusion of non-electors into the vote, and also to regulate the meetings for 
impartiality. Nor should we be disinclined, as a trial, to permit the ballot to a 
constituency calling for it, by show of hands, on the day of nomination. 
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urged. Treating and payment for loss of time are represented as 
only the just price to be paid by the elected to the elector for 
leave to be patriotic. Here we believe the true relations of the 
parties are most mischievously inverted; and so long as the 
elector is made to believe he does a favour to his representative, 
and is not receiving a very great one from him in the devotion 
of life and talents to his service, so long will false maxims, pro- 
ducing false habits of action, pervade and pervert our whole 
electoral system. 

There is an element of reform on which we should be more 
disposed to rely than on any other, not only for the diminution of 
bribery and intimidation, but for a gradual approach of our whole 
electoral system to true principles. It is an entire revision of the 
subject every ten years, say in the year following the report of the 
census. A limited constituency can only be justified on the 
ground of its being a committee of the whole nation: it is fitting 
that the conduct of every part of this committee be reviewed 
periodically, in order that such changes may be made, if any be 
needful, as will ensure its due action on behalf of the whole. 

It can hardly be objected that such a periodical revision would 
become an occasion of great excitement and violence. The great 
and first Reform Bill, it is true, was born in convulsions which 
were revolutionary in everything but the absence of physical coer- 
cion; but then that was a reform of enormous abuses long delayed 
by a small party, and pertinaciously denied by them to the unani- 
mous determination of the bulk of the people; moreover, great 
questions have been disposed of since that period, which were 
among the standing causes of general, and sometimes extreme, 
dissatisfaction. We now come, therefore, to a new Keform Bill 
with an equanimity which can only have arisen from the improved 
relations of all classes with each other; and the periodical re- 
adjustment of the system, provided for as a thing of course, 
and undertaken coincidently with the amended policy and legisla- 
tion which such reforms ensure, could hardly afford more than a 
healthy stimulus to the body politic, or raise us beyond the safe 
pitch of fervour at which an American state revises its constitu- 
tion. The only imaginable danger, that of an onslaught by one 
party against another for the possession of the whole franchise, 
could hardly find place; for it would imply the existence of a 
minority known to be strong enough to obtain a fair resettlement 
of it. Besides, generic questions of a nature to induce so extreme 
a strife are fast disappearing from amongst us. 

The principle to be assumed in any enactment for this purpose 
is, that the franchise is delegated from the whole for ten years, 
and that on the lapse of that period it reverts to the whole, if a 
new provision be not made meanwhile. That new provision 
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would arrange for the next ten years by renewing the franchise 
with such alterations as the facts of the expiring decade might 
seem to counsel: probably those alterations would be slight, but, 
like the minute corrections of the Gregorian calendar, they would 
suffice, and be requisite, for keeping the practical system in har- 
mony with the higher facts. Failing, however, any such provision, 
then the people of all ranks should meet in every county on a 
given day, without writs, and choose in open meeting and on the 
spot, as many members as the county and the boroughs within 
it sent during the expiring ten years. We do not apprehend, 
however, that this alternative would ever be suffered to come 
into use. 

Within the decennial period we would require two general elec- 
tions at the least, a provision which would not practically lengthen 
or shorten the duration of parliaments, but would ensure facts 
enough for the revision of the system. 

The effect in resect to bribery and intimidation would evidently 
be to rid the system gradually of places where they were known 
to prevail. The expiry of the term for which the franchise was 
granted would be reason enough-for discontinuing it; a renewal 
would not be a negative continuance of it as now, but a positive 
grant of it afresh. The propriety of that grant would be deter- 
mined by the moral sense of the nation, not by the debatable and 
unsuccessful application of mere law to particular cases. It is 
not likely that either the low corruption of St. Alban’s or the 
patrician rigour of Stamford would survive the first revision. 
To such a revision might safely be intrusted the gradual mould- 
ing to true principles of the whole electoral system. Here, as in 
all like cases, practical permanence and general satisfaction would 
follow the conviction that every needful reform would be eventually 
accomplished. 

Before we turn to a very different view of the whole subject, we 
must notice some of the plans of reform which have been pro- 
posed, and some of the books and pamphlets before us. After 
our discussion of principles, however, we may do this very briefly. 

It is said, the towns have now too many members for their 
population in proportion to the counties; and it is proposed to 
take members from one to be given to the other. But this assumes 
that representation is personal, and not by classes or interests. 
Are the advocates of this plan prepared for the consequences of 
such an admission? They lead by no circuitous route to uni- 
versal suffrage, equal districts, and, more than all, to a limitation of 
the subject-matters of legislation; results we are not at all disin- 
clined to accept. 

Again, it is proposed to disfranchise the old freemen and many 
small boroughs. By all means. Take away the shams. But if 
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so, your principles ought to carry you much farther, and your 
safest plan will be to provide the means of giving those prin- 
ciples gradual and cautious effect by a periodical revision of the 
system. 

The proposal to enfranchise all persons who can produce speci- 
fied proofs of a saving of £50, taken together with that for lowering 
the county qualification to an occupancy of £10 per annum, is in 
fact the opening of two wide posterns where you fear to unbar the 
gates. For although you may at first admit only certain forms of 
property to be qualifications under the £50 franchise, it is plain 
that the concession of the principle will soon ensure an extension 
of its application, and ere long every man worth £50 in any form 
will have his vote. We do not object to the extension; our only 
remark is, that the principle on which it professes to be founded 
is imperfectly applied; for it merely gives steady working men, 
without incumbrances, the right of voting where their voice will 
be lost, instead of giving it in a form which would have obtained 
a distinct utterance from and for their class. 

Yet, again, it is proposed to represent science and intelligence 
by giving members to certain learned bodies. Now we apprehend 
this will not be to make parliament learned, but to make those 
learned bodies political. Another qualification will soon be 
required for the Royal Society or the College of Physicians; the 
candidate must be Whig or Tory, or of one or other of the divi- 
sions of the times. Just so has it been with Goldsmiths and 
Fishmongers in the city, and with Oxford and Cambridge in the 
realms of learning, until we have forgotten what an anomaly it is. 
Of all the principles of association, singleness of object is one of 
the most important. Let the physician be only a physician in his 
college; outside the door let him be Tory, Whig, Radical, any- 
thing he pleases, but not within the hall; else we shall soon want 
a new College of Physicians. And so of the rest. 

An educational test is spoken of. It is not clear whether this 
is meant to be a disqualifying test for those otherwise legally 
qualified, or a positive title to the franchise. No doubt the exclu- 
sion of a regularly educated man is to be regretted ; but so also 
is that of a man who may have acquired, in the ways of active, 
rather than contemplative life, equal or greater capacity for 
judging of public affairs and men. [If the test be high, it will 
involve matters not necessary to political fitness, perhaps not 
even contributing to it; if low, it will soon let in more than any 
qualification dependent on rent would do. 

A plan has been suggested by which persons finding them- 
selves in a minority in their own locality, may transfer their 
names to a national list, and vote there for a certain number of 
national, not local, members. But in most states of the public 
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mind, a minority is seldom in so hopeless a condition but that its 
members still fight the local battle with eagerness. The extreme 
uncertainty of the state of the national list will make any voter 
hesitate to throw himself away on it, to the loss of his local 
weight. It seems just as likely that the national majority would 
betake itself to that list by means of its spare members, as that 
the national minority should find refuge and a voice in it. 

The representation of the national minority, on any question 
or line of policy uppermost at the time, has never been a diili- 
culty, although, no doubt, many local minorities on the same 
question are swamped. So long as any given question retains a 
national character, there are always places in which it has the 
majority, or it is the long-held faith of a candidate chosen for 
other good qualities in spite of it. If not, then indeed it is 
decided in one way by all the constituencies—that is, by all the 
nation—and the minority suffers nothing from the want of a voice 
in parliament. Commonly, however, the beaten faith lingers in 
some places and some, successful candidate to the last, and gets 
its expression through them without any provision for the pur- 
pose. Regret arises, indeed, when remarkable men of the mino- 
rity, or, indeed, of either side, fail to find seats—when Lord 
Mahon is defeated in one place, Mr. Cornewall Lewis in another, 
and so on; but this is a consequence of an error of another kind, 
to which we must advert hereafter, and hardly admits of special 
remedy under the present system. 

Turning now to our pamphlets, the “Norwich Operative” 
claims the assistance of the middle classes for the enfranchise- 
ment of the lower. He says the middle classes can effect it,— 
that they obtained their own suffrage by arguments now appli- 
cable to the lower classes,—that having been formerly without 
the franchise, they can sympathize with those yet excluded from 
it,—that the lower classes helped them to obtain it,—that the 
possession of it by one would be to the advantage of the other,— 
that the education of the lower classes, so much promoted by the 
middle, requires, as its natural supplement, the extension of the 
franchise,—that such an extension is befitting the spirit which 
has disabled injustice in so many ways by the diffusion of true 
Christianity,—that hope of help from other quarters is aban- 
doned,—and that a favourable opportunity now presents itself. 
Answers are given to the objections that the unenfranchised 
classes are not sufficiently intelligent,—that they have proposed 
physical force,—and that they entertain revengeful feelings. 
This well-written pamphlet has reached a fourth edition. 

The pamphlet of the late Mr. Alexander Mackay shows how 
grossly unequal is our present representation, and urges the adop- 
tion of equal electoral districts. If we assume the principle of 
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personal representation, the arguments of this pamphlet are un- 
answerable; we have shown, however, that that assumption carries 
us much farther than to matters of election. 

Mr. Harris gives us a theory of representation different from 
those we have discussed—one, indeed, not quite intelligible to 
us. He says, all the great interests of the State ought to be 
represented directly or indirectly, which interests are these :—first 
and paramount, religion, virtue, morality, and justice; second, 
intelligence, wisdom, and learning; third, ‘aw and order; fourth, 
wealth and property, whether in land or money; fifth, professions 
and trades; and sixth, the people generally, especially the poor. 
The principle of this classification is to us inscrutable; for we 
can find neither identity nor opposition in its items. How the 
poor, for example, are to be distinguished from or associated with 
religion, as members of the same category, we cannot see. The 
first three “ interests,” he says, are “represented” by the personal 
qualities of the members of parliament. Why they are called 
interests at all, except by metaphor, does not seem clear; the 
mistake, however, is balanced by a metaphorical representation. 
Wealth in general, he says, ought to be represented, and landed 
wealth in some especial manner. Trades and professions, he 
avows, are not now sufficiently represented; and the poor have a 
constitutional right to representation which ought to be conceded 
to them; although, he says, they would make a barbarous use of 
any predominance they might acquire. His most distinct call is 
for members for the universities and other learned bodies; a 
suggestion we have already discussed. 

Mr. Augustus Stapleton, casting a “longing, lingering look 
behind” on the old, unreformed parliament and its rotten boroughs, 
maintains that the Act of 1832 has failed to give general satisfac- 
tion, and that although parliament, under it, has responded 
quickly and readily to public opinion, it has passed injudicious 
Acts, to which the old House would not have consented. He 
says that the House is now unstable, that it represents no high 
principle; that the constituencies created by the Reform Bill are 
accessible to bribery; that the highest members of the House 
cannot clear themselves of suspicions of having practised bribery ; 
and that if “the people have no confidence in the representation,” 
it is for the foregoing reasons. He requires, therefore, that the 
preponderance of wealth be maintained, and that representatives 
be given to learned bodies, to the several legal societies, to the 
medical colleges, the Royal Society, Royal Academy, &c.; to the 
unrepresented universities; to the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land, one for each diocese; to the Established, Free, and Episcopal 
Churches of Scotland; to the several bodies of dissenting 
ministers; and to the retired officers of the Royal and East India 
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Company's services. To these he would add twenty-six members 
for the poor—one for each diocese. To disengage present members 
enough for such an enfranchisement, he would club the small 
boroughs, so that several which now return one member each, 
should then return only one for the group. We have already con- 
sidered the principles on which any such scheme must rest. 

The author of the pamphlet on “The Educational Franchise” 
works out, in detail, some of Mr. Stapleton’s suggestions. He 
finds about 92,000 men of the educated and professional classes 
suitable for electors on his plan, and he groups them by districts 
and counties, so as to give them 70 members, taking the poll by 
letter. Is this to give an additional vote to any members of those 
classes who already possess one? If not, we apprehend it would 
enfranchise very few. 

We have three pamphlets on Bribery, all worthy of careful 
consideration, if the attempt to suppress bribery by law is to be 
continued. In the first, Sir John E. Eardley Wilmot proposes: 
Ist. That proof of actual bribery, by a candidate, by himself or 
agents, should be a disqualification for life from sitting in parlia- 
ment. 2nd. That a second report, by a Committee of the House 
of Commons, of bribery having occurred in any city or borough, 
should operate as a disfranchisement of the place, its members 
being transferred to the largest unrepresented town. 3rd. That 
any person who shall have received money from a candidate, on 
account of the election, shall be deemed his agent, public officers or 
those employed in relation to the public proceedings alone excepted. 
4th. That an oath or declaration against bribery be administered 
to the candidate on the hustings. 5th. That attempts to bribe 
incur the same legal penalties as bribery itself. 6th. That the 
cost of prosecutions be paid by the public, in all cases where a 
grand jury finds a bill. The plan of the Hon. G. F. 8. Elliot is 
intended to limit the sum to be expended in elections, whether out 
of the purse of the candidate or of others,—to give the House of 
Commons a strict control over the accounts of those expenses,— 
to prevent the consequences of a voluntary withdrawal of charges 
against a sitting member when once made,—to ensure criminal 
prosecution in suitable cases,—and to provide for the costs of 
inquiry according to its result. Mr. W. Parr Isaacson, of New- 
market, offers a plan embodied in a draft bill, founded on two 
principles: 1st. That in case of a contest for any county, or any 
city or borough within a county, the whole of the electors in the 
county, whatever their local residence or qualification, shall vote: 
for instance, in a contest for Coventry all Warwickshire would 
vote, and in one for Warwickshire the electors of Cov entry 
would vote.. 2nd. That the votes be collected by means of voting 
papers, called for at the houses of the electors, individually, by 
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sworn officers. This part of his plan, Mr. Isaacson affirms, may 
be carried into effect at less than the present expense of an ordi- 
nary election. It can hardly escape remark, that a plan like this, 
which breaks down the exclusive rights of particular localities, 
and retains what will hereafter be deemed indefensible anomalies, 
would operate as a direct preparation for equal electoral districts, 
while the voting papers would want but little to convert them 
into the ballot. 

The authors of two of these pamphlets are persons of eminent 
legal knowledge, and that of the last is of great experience in 
elections. The first two give us much of the history of 
electoral corruption, and the law relating to it; they all express 
the strongest anxiety on account of the growing prevalence of 
this practice; their remedies all differ; and to us it appears no one 
of them attacks the root of the evil. 

We have now, however, to look at our representative system, 
not so much in the machinery by which its members are drafted 
from amongst the people, as in its legislative action. Does it 
not need reform there, and-would not that reform tend, by its 
reflex action, to amend the process of selection? 

The best possible choice of representatives may be neutralized 
by the vicious practice of parliament itself. Fifty business-agents, 
however wisely selected, would be perfectly useless, if only per- 
mitted to consult together amid the gaieties of a crowded ball- 
room, or to examine intricate accounts surrounded with the hurry 
and jokes of the Stock Exchange. For reasons somewhat resem- 
bling these, we believe, parliament fails of its purpose, while 
however it is overburdened with work. 

The last session of parliament began on the 4th of November, 
1852, and continued until the 20th of August of the present year, 
with an intermediate recess from the last day of December to the 
10th of February. The number of sittings was 166, in which 
1193} hours were employed. The average duration of the sittings 
was nearly 7} hours; the longest of them extending to almost 
16 hours,—that is, to near four o'clock the following morning, and 
this after many members had spent several hours in committees. 
The number of entries in the votes was 11,378. For these and 
the following particulars we are indebted to returns made on the 
motion of Mr. Brotherton. 

During this time 199 public and 366 private bills were intro- 
duced into the Commons, or brought from the Lords,—total 565. 
Besides the time required by these, we have to add that occupied 
by debates on matters of policy, which do not issue in legislation, 
and also that consumed by election petitions and committees. In 
the last session 130 election petitions were presented, forty-seven 
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election committees sat, and after all possible compromises, thirty- 
seven members were unseated. 

We now confine our attention for a time to that one of these 
great divisions of parliament business which most clearly illus- 
trates our views—viz., that of private bills. Of these, twice as 
many came before the House in the last session as of public bills; 
219 out of 366 were opposed; and 216 members sat on them in 
forty-four committees. The number of sittings was 534, varying 
from three to twenty-eight days in each committee. The un- 
opposed private bills, to the number of 119, occupied chiefly the 
time of Mr Bouverie, chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, Mr. Wilson Patten, and Mr. Brotherton, assisted sometimes 
on each bill by a member in some way specially interested in it. 

Every session the labour of parliament becomes more and more 
severe. Attendance in committees and the House from midday 
to midnight, and often two hours longer still, for four days in the 
week, with no holiday on the fifth, and for a time none on the 
sixth,—this, too, continued from January to near September,—is 
an amount of drudgery which many men, best qualified in other 
respects for the duties of parliament, cannot or will not undertake. 
Nor is it by any means relieved bythe listless and lounging hours 
which must be passed in hearing debates on questions already 
settled in the listener's mind, and in waiting for divisions and 
other formalities. Many members, too, come to the House from 
official or private business, which has already exacted from them 
a full day’s work. These circumstances seem wholly incompatible 
with sound and careful judgment in matters of general legislation ; 
and we can hardly wonder that they so often render parliament 
rather a screen and cover for filching public power for private 
objects, than the solemn general assembly of the nation and its 
court for the redress of grievances. 

Of this excess of business the greater part, as we have seen, 
consists of private bills. We can never expect an assembly much 
occupied with such bills to attain to the soundness and dignity of 
general views. A private bill is practically a struggle of two or 
more parties against each other, for local or private objects. Of 
366 such bills introduced in the last session, 318 actually went 
into committee. And of these only 119 were unopposed, leaving 
199 to be investigated, or rather litigated, with the minute clever- 
ness of professional men. Now, if much of the time of our legis- 
lators is to be spent in debating a thousand little points, one by 
one, it is absurd to expect from them those enlarged views, or 
that mental concentration of dissimilar and distant considerations 
on one object, which sound policy and enduring legislation require. 

Nor is the state of their information, with which members come 
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to great questions, much more satisfactory than their state of 
mind. A person who has made himself tolerably well acquainted 
with a particular subject, often hears in the gallery, with extreme 
pain, the speeches made on it in the House: for, except on rare 
occasions, he finds there, independent of opinions, but the scantiest 
information or the most erroneous impressions as to facts. How, 
indeed, should it be otherwise? The time these representatives 
should give to public legislation is snatched from the nation by 
the squabbles before them for individual or local interests. Even 
public legislation is far overdone; passing that, however, all the time 
given to one class of objects must be taken from the other; and 
the weight and magnitude of general legislation have no chance 
against the pertinacity of well-stimulated private purpose. ‘The 
massive great is sacrificed to the pungent and multitudinous small. 
Our legislators are bound to spend half their time in unriddling 
the mysteries of the Puddle Dock Company against Jenkins about 
the upper corner of a two-acre field, in detecting the glosses which 
would mislead them in respect of a turn in a road, the height of a 
bridge, or the outfall of a drainage; and then we expect them to go 
straightway to just determinations on our colonial administration, 
the government of India, the conservation of our own constitutional 
principles, or the general policy of Europe. 

The spirit of this petty business and of such personal interests 
passes over to the department of public legislation. The difficulty 
of the day is patched; the principles which led to it remain 
unexamined; the old question, therefore, soon revives, perhaps in 
some new form; and a new patch begins the round afresh. Hence 
one reason of the increasing annual additions to the statute law. 
Nothing is so settled but that all must be done again. The prac- 
tical rule of life is buried by heaps of laws, and no man who has 
anything else to do can disinter it: it is not known until it is called 
on to punish those it ought to have guided. Our ancestors never 
meant it should come to this pass when they assumed (and truly 
then) that every man was bound by his knowledge of what his 
representative had done in parliament, and so dispensed, as no 
despot has done, with the proclamation of new laws. 

It is often said that great minds become rare in democracies, 
and that as government becomes less exclusive, less of command- 
ing genius engages in it. We attribute this, however, not to 
democracy, but to minute and interminable meddling. Our own 
want of great minds, if it exist at all, is to be ascribed partly to 
the perpetual chafing and chaffering set up in the body politic by 
the protective system, partly to the increasing absorption of the 
time of parliament by private bills, and partly to other causes 
analogous to these. 

The reaction of this state of things on the constituencies is 
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obvious. A class of men offer themselves as candidates who 
have particular objects to accomplish in parliament: they know 
the kind of occupation it involves. So also a constituency, even 
when not bought, has its local matters to promote, and to them 
it subordinates the great principles on which all liberty rests and 
all legislation ought to proceed. The borough and its candidate 
are well met; and the man who can fight a hundred tough and 
doubtful battles in a day on as many different points, is preferred 
to the man who can show you that the battles have been fought 
on false grounds, and that the points are altogether beside the 
purpose. 

But a local object, even if it be only that of defeating the oppo- 
site party, will commonly rouse a spirit of animosity, if not of 
more respectable zeal, with which greater though quieter con- 
siderations will not be favoured; and bribery, to turn the few 
decisive votes for the small-minded champion of the hour, is 
resorted to by men ordinarily pure enough, as a means justified, 
in the heat of the moment, by the end. It is hardly possible to 
say where the harm terminates which comes of this perversion of 
the powers of parliament to the purposes of private bills. 

What, then, is a private bill? It rests on the theory that a 
legal right can only be set aside by the legislative authority 
itself; and it proposes to provide for a case which is not pro- 
vided for by the general laws. But if the occurrence of such 
cases is so frequent as to have occasioned the establishing of 
rules of practice, and to have overwhelmed with their number the 
powers of the legislature itself, then they are no longer excep- 
tional; they are generic, and ascertainable general principles are 
applicable to them: they no more require, or on sound principles 
admit, the action of the supreme legislature on each case, than 
do the legal cases now decided in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
require a separate act of parliament for each. 

To illustrate by an imaginary example :—Twenty men asso- 
ciate to form a canal, railway, harbour, or other work, which they 
say requires that they should possess themselves of John Smith’s 
property, whether he will or no. The question is, shall they do 
so? He holds his land by the will of the law, and subject to the 
reasons on which that will is founded. Do the reasons prevail 
which would terminate his possession? Now, if this were a 
single case, or one of a few cases, an appeal to the legislative 
authority for a new exercise of its powers, on view of the special 
circumstances, would be perfectly reasonable, and John Smith 
must be content with the expropriation on equitable terms, if the 
authority of which he held should decree it. But what if 
hundreds of such cases occur every year,—and further, if they 
increase by hundreds every year? Is it not plain that what is 
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then wanted of the legislature is not a judgment on every indi- 
vidual case, but a set of generic rules applying to all cases, and 
the appointment of authorities for the application of those rules ? 
If, indeed, the legislature itself has even now no such rules, then 
a litigant in the private bill department may come off with con- 
fiscation, compensation, compromised fortune, or anything else 
which can be gotten in a scramble: if the legislature has rules 
for its guidance (and such rules are indispensable to prevent _ 
tyranny) then its office is to set forth those rules, and to leave it 
to others to carry them into effect. 

Take the parallel case of personal liberty; this is held by every 
man under protection of law, and so far by authority of law, 
just as land is. But cases, we know, constantly occur in 
which this personal liberty must be put an end to. Yet the 
legislative authority, which might do it, does not of itself do it. 
It lays down rules to govern the individual cases; and we all 
feel that if we had not these known and open rules, but had to 
go to the private bill office on every occasion, or if anybody else 
might go there against ourselves, we should none of us be safe 
for an hour, although the parliament might be one sprung from 
annual parliaments, universal suffrage, and the ballot. 

Here is one consequence of the omission of our legislature to 
set forth these rules, if they exist. So long as they are only the 
personal or traditional convictions of parliament they may be 
shifted, hidden, varied, reversed, in particular cases, after the sleight 
of men; and the machinery of the sanctuary of justice may be, 
and often is, made the rack of oppression, if not of ruin. It is 
no abatement of this to say that it is done by 4 representative 
assembly; it may be tyranny or despotism just as much for all 
that. A public rule, known and invariable, is indispensable to 
individual right, that is to liberty: and that principle our private 
bill system grossly violates. 

What is the effect of this system on the subject-matters with 
which it deals? Just what would take place if law in personal 
cases could only be had in the same way; the rich and strong can 
take care, of themselves, the poor and weak suffer. A company like 
the London and North-Western, or the Great Western, versed in all 
the “dodges” of the committee-rooms, and possessed of funds and 
agencies sufficient for any contest, has full command of the lands 
and property of all opponents of only quiet respectability and 
limited means. For nineteen men out of twenty to oppose such a 
body in the costly litigation of parliament is entirely out of the 
question. The even balance of right is as effectually cogged as if 
Dame Justice herself were unhoodwinked, and held it accord- 
ing to the greatest fee. Wise men of small means submit; for 
evéry one knows that the Court of Chancery itself might as well 
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get hold of his case, as a committee of the House of Commons 
with a railway company for his opponent. 

But it is théprivate bill system which has created these vast 
uncontrollable companies. A smaller association has no chance 
against one of these wealthy habitués of the court of parliament; 
and hence that multiplication of lines by small companies which 
would have been the surest defence against the misconduct of any 
one, and the cheapest, because the most careful and assiduous in 
its management, never could be established. Everything is in 
the hands of the few who first gained the entrée of parliament, and 
the prestige of position. Of companies, counsel, engineers, ‘and 
the rest, few can gain a standing in that practically exclusive 
arena, therefore few are.much accounted of. 

To very evil effect does all this work. Questions requiring local 

knowledge are decided on one spot for the entire United King- 
dom; hence that these questions should escape most erroneous 
treatment is impossible. Moreover, so far is it thought necessary 
‘to guard the integrity of the committee which virtually decides 
each case, that members locally connected with the subjeet matter 
seem to be systematically excluded; that is, the facilities for job- 
bery about parliament are great enough to require the sacrifice of 
all local knowledge in the attempt to curtail them. Those faci- 
lities come of the practical secrecy of the inquiry; not indeed that 
the committee-rooms are closed, but that the parties most con- 
cerned, perhaps at Aberdeen, Sligo, or Penzance, cannot afford to 
be there. Hence, whether what is done be honestly or dis- 
honestly done, it is a thousand to one that the best and fairest 
is not done. That only is done which best suits the parties who 
are wealthy enough to be heard. An unopposed bill may cover 
the grossest blunders and the most crying injustice.* 

After all, it is a committee commonly of five members which in 
fact decides each case, and not the supreme legislative authority to 
which the appeal professes to be made, and for the sake of whose 
authorization so much harm is done to public legislation. Bills 
by hundreds are distributed to little knots of five members each, 
and except those five, all the House, as to each bill, might, in nearly 
all cases, as well be asleep. But the multiplication of private bills 
robs the nation of the time and brains of its great council, while, 
even under cover of this maintenance of form, the House itself 
gives and can give so little real attention to each, that all the epirit 
and purpose of reference to it has disappeared. 





* We trust it is impossible that these remarks on the system itself c: be 
held to have a F wr application to the Hon. Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Wi 
Patten, or Mr. Brotherton, to whom this part of the busines’ of the House of 
Commons has latterly been chiefly committed, and than whom the House does 
not contain made oer more worthy of national confidence. 
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But besides all the business which is blunderingly done, is 
that which is not done—which is strangled before its birth. 
The land of twenty neighbours wants common* drainage or a 
common road. Nothing but an act of parliament, to be obtained 
at vast cost, and 300 miles from the spot, can effect the improve- 
ment. The improvement is therefore never made, and even the 
dream of it is repressed as a dream: and then come centralizers 
and doctrinaires, with all kinds of vituperation of local autho- 
rities and local owners for their want of knowledge and interest 
in such matters; straightway a great metropolitan department is 
set up to supply—to pump artificially—to the provinces the energy 
which the system of parliament itself has repressed at its natural 
fountain. On this follow differences between provincial feeling 
and metropolitan dictation, and on that a new contraction of what- 
ever interest was felt in the subject before. Thus, as alternate 
cause and effect, compact bureaucracy tends constantly to firmer 
establishment; and but for causes yet too strong for it, we should 
verge rapidly to the chilling and dangerous system of Austria and 
France, any merely electoral reform notwithstanding. 

If we have pursued this part of the question at some length, it 
is not from its exclusive importance, but only in order to show 
more clearly our views in one quarter of this great field of inquiry 
than we could have done in respect of a wider range of subjects. 
In every department our legislation suffers from want of adapta- 
tion to local circumstances, want of the means of limited and 
experimental application, or want of accessibility by those chiefly 
concerned. Everywhere those who have wealth and a special 
purpose, fair or unfair, can overmatch the clearest equity or the 
most unimpeachable judgment. Everywhere the multitude which is 
most concerned is excluded, and with it the best chance of right. 

Our remedy is a great increase in the power of local legis- 
lation. We would divide the United Kingdom into districts of 
four or five counties each—districts so large as to have but few 
local interests overrunning their borders, yet not so large as to 
-preclude the cheap and easy resort of all ranks to the local legis- 
iative centres. To these would we commit the initiation of all 
private bills, the taking of evidence on them, and the passing of 
them subject only to the principles laid down for all, and to dis- 
allowance of any particular bills by the imperial parliament. So 
far, we believe, the inereasing difficulty of conducting the business 
of parliament will soon compel all parties to some sort of unani- 
mity as to the object at least, if not also as to the means. We 
would go further, and give to the same bodies legislative authority 
in all matters strictly local, subject to the general provisions of 
. parliament: and here, being probably in a minority, we feel it 
necessary to defend our position. 
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There is little likelihood that such local bodies would attempt 
to introduce considerable diversities into our more fundamental 
laws; and even if they did, parliament—then far more fitly engaged 
in the conservation of general principles, than now in wrangling 
details—would be ready to restrain them. In the United States, 
although the people are more distinctly grouped as to race and 
habits than ourselves, and although the complete internal sove- 
reignty of each state excludes all superintendence, yet one law-book 
suffices, with small alterations, for the ordinary intercourse between 
man and man throughout the Union; and even more, the deci- 
sions of Westminster Hall are carefully and promptly studied 
with a view to application, perhaps indeed modified, in their own 
practice. So strongly does similarity of public sentiment tend to 
uniformity of law in matters of right. 

But as to matters of interest, or those of a kind apparently 
compounded of right and interest, we doubt not that these local 
legislatures would introduce considerable varieties, and make 
great mistakes in so doing. This is one reason for which we 
would give them the power. One of the great defects of our 
present system is, that however problematical may be the matter 
in hand, or however tentative must be the process of solution, we 
have very little opening for local experimental legislation. We 
debate the question for years; we cannot settle it, although but 
provisionally, for many men must be brought to agree. When 
we think the evil too pressing to be longer endured, we take one 
general leap in the dark at last. Now, subject to the rights of 
others out of the district, we would gladly see every local legislature 
taking its own course in these questions, even to the riding of 
its own hobby. Let the district about Manchester rate itself for 
schools, while Leeds adheres to voluntary education. Let South 
Scotland, if it will, try one system of prison discipline, while East 
Anglia tries another. If there be a part of England yet so 
foolish as to legislate on wages and prices, we know not even 
that we would prevent their trying their hand at the absurdity, so 
long as they made it only their own affair. We have our own 
strong conviction that sooner or later vast loads of this kind of 
laws and law-making will entirely disappear, and leave us with a 
simple and intelligible system of mere means for enforcing the 
most definable and needful of our natural rights; but meanwhile 
men will mostly learn only by means of trial and error, and the 
surest, speediest, and safest way of arriving at the truth, is to 
give them the means of convincing themselves. Much better 
would it be that false notions should be exploded under the 
superintendence of those who hold them, than that they 
should continue to unsettle public opinion, like pseudo-Messiahs 
one day to appear. The flexibility of a system of subordinate 
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local: legislation, together with the .power of confining the con- 
sequences of error to the district which chose to incur them, 
would give us a vastly augmented rate of approximation to the 
truth. 

There is a step even beyond this. We would incorporate the 
whole country into districts (several in a county) and give to each 
a limited power of making by-laws, in periodical primary assem- 
blies. Let it tax itself for any local purpose, subject to general 
principles, and let it take the consequences—good or bad. In 
short, wherever it was found practicable to devolve the actual 
details of legislation on the people themselves, there would we 
see it done, leaving them to adapt to their own circumstances the 
general principles agreed on in parliament, and keeping within the 
bounds of superior existing laws. 

Arrived at this point, we should now discuss the subject of local 
legislation under a more general aspect, but that we have no space 
left. The topics which we must be content merely to suggest are 
as follow:—Local legislation would revive that function of par- 
liament now in almost complete abeyance, which consists in the 
redress of grievances, besides giving every man an assembly not 
beyond his reach, to which he might complain, whether of actual 
faultiness of law, or of injustice beyond the means of the com- 
plainant to resist through the law.* Local legislation would be 
founded on a far more intimate knowledge of local circumstances, 
wants, and rights, than can possibly be acquired by any central 
assembly. Local legislation would increase the general confi- 
dence in the law, and the general interest in it; since it would 
render the law more visibly conducive to the general welfare, its 
aid more accessible, its principles better understood, its guidance 
more available, and its spirit more conformable to the convictions 
of the people. Local legislation would break down the spirit of 
technicality in the law, without impairing the permanence or pre- 
cision of its provisions. Local legislation, and local legislative 
assemblies would tend to prevent cases, now very common, of in- 
dividual oppression by means of the forms of law. Local legis- 
lation, with local legislative assemblies, and the consequent local 
administrative machinery, would elicit the talent of all ranks of 
the community, and of all parts of the kingdom; and from these 
provincial bodies, the men found best on trial would generally 
be raised to the imperial legislature. We should thus commit 
our highest trust to our most honoured men, and get rid of the 
absurdity of intrusting our highest legislation to the prentice-hand 
of boys, for the chance of some of them turning out capable of 


* It was onl after feudalism and the Wars of the Roses had broken down all 
the old institutions of “folk-right,” that in the reign of Henry VII. it was 
found necessary to enable a person to sue in formd pauperis. 
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doing the work. Local legislation would yield indications of the 
state of opinion, as well as of the actual condition of affairs, 
such as cannot now be obtained. Local legisletion would obviate 
many causes of discontent, by permitting any section of the 
country to follow its own course on a disputed question, where 
that course did not require the concurrence, or invade the interests 
of others. And _-local legislation would give us a dignified impe- 
rial legislature, intent on the movements of all the subordinate 
authorities, deducing from the whole the general bases of the 
national policy, and applying to the whole the supervision requi- 
site to the maintenance of the general principles on which the 
safety of each and all depends, 

To acquire from facts a vivid perception of the dangers and: 
weakness of centralization, and of the vigour, flexibility, safety, 
and permanence of local institutions, we might advert to the entire 
history of India, where we find the latter supplying the sole cohe- 
sive force of society at frequent periods when imperial authority was 
shattered, scattered, and a perpetual prey. With the same object 
of appealing to facts, we recommend our readers to begin with a 
perusal of the first sixty pages of “‘ The Genesis of the Revolution 
in Austria,”* then to go to “ Siljistrém’s Educational Institutions 
of the United States” (which we here mention with especial view 
to its pictures of the most local class of American institutions), and 
after that to read Mr. Toulmin Smith's ‘‘ Local Self-government,’ 
a book devoted to the history and effects of our own ancient but 
superseded institutions. The miserable decrepitude of Austria, 
however masked by imperial show, contrasts to most demon- 
strative effect with the vigour of America, and not less so with the 
sustained energy with which our forefathers, in England itself, 
made their local institutions both the defence of individual right 
and the basis of more general liberties. 

In one material respect the local legislation we recommend for 
Great Britain differs from the federation of the United States, 
There, each state being of itself sovereign, only so much power js 
delegated to the central Congress as is needful for strictly specified 
purposes common to all the States; and the individual States may 
take any course of legislation they please, wise or foolish, on all. 
but the few excepted subjects. But in Great Britain, the sove- 
reignty being entire in the central authority, the local legislatures 
in exercising their delegated functions, would still be bound, on all 
subjects, to submission to that central authority when its powers 
were exercised, and to conformity to the general principles of the 
imperial legislation. The delegation we may say is upward in one 





* This forms a part of the “Continuation of Coxe’s History of the House 
of Austria,” named at the head of our article, 
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case, downward in the other. Considering the effect of similarity 
of public sentiment and perfect freedom of discussion, in producing 
uniformity of legislation, as shown in America, we hardly need 
have adverted again to this difference. We are willing, however, 
to obviate any prejudice which might hinder a return to principles 
that disappeared from amongst us only from assignable causes 
. Which ought no longer to operate, and in times for which we cer- 
tainly should not claim the authority of models,—principles which 
are revived with admirable consequences in the experience and 
example of our transatlantic kinsmen, which supply a remedy for 
our own most pressing evils, and which should dictate the nature of 
our most fundamental and most urgent reforms. However we may 
amend our elective system, the reform we most need is that of the 
legislative power itself; a reform which may be extended eventually 
to all parts of the empire, and bind together, in one allegiance and 
one citizenship, a great part of the family of man. 


mt 8 


Art. I].—PrRoprertTius AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


Sexti Aurelit Propertii Carmina. (The Elegies of Propertius, with 
English Notes.) By Frederick A. Paley, Editor of “ A’schylus.” 
8vo. London: J. W. Parker & Son. 1853. 


N the month of December, about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, a party of gentlemen, lawyers by profession and philo- 
sophers for recreation, met at the table of Azzo Sincero, a learned 
Neapolitan barrister. In winter, his town-house in Naples, in 
the hot months, his villa at Petrino, were the resort of scholars 
and artists, for whom his Campanian wines, and the produce of 
his farm and gardens, possessed the usual attractions. For these 
delights Signor Azzo exacted, as a slight toll, the hearing of 
“ oceasional.verses” written by himself, and which, being brief as 
well as fugitive pieces, did not seriously impair the good diges- 
tion of his guests. On this particular occasion, the entertainment 
consisted, materialiter, of a dinner of herbs, and a dessert of fruits 
and Lacryma-Christi and, spiritualiter, of certain elegies of Pro- 
pertius, whose writings were just then a novelty, inasmuch as, 
according to common belief, they had recently been disinterred 
from a wine-cellar, wherein the damp and the rats had so handled 
the manuscript, as to provide all future generations of critics with 
abundant store of conjectural emendations. Mrs. Beecher Stowe 
will be glad to learn, should she be among our readers, that these 
Propertian poems were “ said, or rather sung,” by an erudite negro, 
whom good Signor Azzo had educated, emancipated, and pro- 
moted from the servants’-hall to the post of private secretary. 
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Such were the recreations of the Neapolitan bar four centuries 
ago, while as yet there was no San Carlo to engross and enthrall 
the senses, nor a King Bomba to infest with spies the social 
circles of his subjects. 

Whoso wishes to know more of this vegetarian repast and Pro- 
pertian recitation, let him look into the first chapter of the second 
book of Alexander ab Alexandro’s ‘“ Dies Geniales,’—even that 
Alexander whose style and title the learned Baron of Bradwardine 
conferred upon his chief butler, Saunders Saunderson. But let 
no man open the “ Dies Geniales” under an expectation that he 
will find much mirth or geniality therein. For, bating, as in the 
present instance, occasional intimations that learned men, even in 
the fifteenth century, held conversaziones, from which they did 
not depart dry-lipped, these records of Genial Days contain about 
as grave samples of obsolete erudition as can be imagined even 
by the frequenters of Oxford combination-rooms. Our business, 
however, is not with the double Alexander, but with the subject 
of discussion at his table in the December aforesaid—with the most 
learned, and, in some respects, the most earnest of the Roman 
elegiac poets—Sextus Aurelius Propertius—who is now brought 
before us by an English editor, not, indeed, amid wine and walnuts, 
but with an excellent commentary and an amended text. 

That a writer, and one not of the highest order, should have 
survived the caprices of taste during eighteen centuries, even if 
his survival be more in name than in fact, affords a presumption 
that, upon his own generation, and upon the generations imme- 
diately succeeding it, he made a more than ordinary impression, 
by the excellence either of his matter or of his language. 
But the fluctuations of taste are not the only impediments to 
longevity. There must be taken into account accidents wb extra; 
land-rats and water-rats—for are not two hundred of Terence’s 
comedies at the bottom of the Ionian Sea?—the damp of wine- 
cellars, the ignorance of barbarism, and the bigotry of monks. 
The caprice, moreover, of the ancient Grammatici—who, be it 
observed, were not merely teachers of grammar, the Busbies and 
Parrs of sixteen centuries ago, but lecturers on the belles-lettres 
—had much to do with the loss or conservation of ancient authors. 
The books which they fancied, they transcribed as text-books 
for their lecture-rooms; and their favourites have become the 
classical darlings of later generations. That, in all cases, they 
should have preserved the best, and let drop the worst from their 
hands, can hardly be presumed, without at the same time presum- 
ing that each grammaticus was a singularly discriminating person 
—such, in short, as might now be contributing to the “ West- 
minster Review,”—and with the overwhelming fact before us that, 
thanks to these lecturers, we have lost sundry, and those not the 
least valuable books of Livy and Tacitus. As custodiers, indeed, 
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of literature, the Latin learned performed their wardship much 
more vigilantly than the Greek. The latter, by their negligence, 
or their theological perversity, managed to lose one entire depart- 
ment of Greek poetry, and scrawled over parchments, once 
inscribed with the verse of Sappho and Alceus, the maudlin 
effusions of Gregory of Nazianzum. Whereas the Roman gram- 
marians have faithfully transmitted a very considerable proportion 
of the writers who flourished in every age of Latin literature, so 
that we should rather marvel at the bulk of the cargo landed, than 
repine at the miscarriage of a few articles by the way. 

Propertius, then, having survived so many centuries and such 
various accidents, is entitled to the full benefit of the presumption 
that he was regarded, in his own time, as a poet of mark and 
likelihood, and by the grammarians afterwards, as one of the 
signal names in Roman literature. That, comparatively with 
Virgil, Horace, and Ovid, he has been, and is still, perhaps, little 
read, ought not to be marked against him. For besides the 
general inferiority of his subject-matter, which, excepting a few 
poetical essays on archeological themes, is the record of his 
amours, and consequently devoid of any central and catholic 
interest, we must take into account that scarcely a third of 
the “Corpus Poetarum Latinorum” is ever skimmed even by 
professional scholars. The epic poets who followed Virgil, are, 
with perhaps the exception of Valerius Flaccus, nearly as un- 
readable as Southey’s “‘ Madoc” or “ Thalaba.” Lyric art died 
with Horace, and elegiac with Ovid; and it would demand ante- 
diluvian years, the patience of the man of Uz, and the diligence 
of a Benedictine monk, to become acquainted with the general 
contents of Mattaire’s and Weber's collections. But, in fact, at the 
present time, beyond the portions of Roman literature imbibed at 
Eton and the universities-—and even at the latter, Latin no longer 
leads to a bishopric, although Greek sometimes does—Roman 
authors are nearly as little read as if they had composed secular 
odes for the court of Pekin, or described in epic strains the 
wars of New Zealand. Honourable members who quote beyond 
the limits of Virgil, Horace, or the Eton grammar, are heard with 
little favour on either side of the House. It is as if an ox should 
speak and it demands a supplication to the Dii Averrunci, 
should a novel quotation strike upon the indignant ears of her 
Majesty's faithful Commons. As regards, indeed, the competition 
of ancient with modern literature, we enter no protest. We 
should distrust the man as an impostor, or set him down for a 
nerveless pedant, who would gravely profess himself more inte- 
rested in Cicero’s “ Orations” than in the debates, or uphold 
Virgil or Terence above Milton and Shakespeare. It is just; 
right, and most meet, that beside the lummaries of modern 
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literature, embracing, as it does an infinitely wider and loftier 
sphere of human interests, the lights of the ancient firma- 
ment should pale their fires. But we are not so well content that 
the literature of the Greeks should eclipse that of Rome. That 
the latter, since the days of Porson, has, in this country, been 
thrown into the shade, appears from the fact that, for every repub- 
lication of a Latin writer, we have three at least of a Greek; and 
that while Cambridge annually produces at least one immaculate 
copy of Iambie verses, its ingenuous youth are, as regards Latin 
prose, “‘ mere cobblers in respect of fine workmen.” ‘True, indeed, 
it is, that the literature of Rome was almost exclusively fashioned 
upon Greek models. Its poetic measures are Greek: its drama is 
an exotic: its philosophy a transcript or translation from the 
schools of Athens: its eloquence is moulded upon the canons of 
Greek rhetoricians: and even satire, its most original offspring, 
is but a slender compensation for Attic or Doric comedy. Yet, 
with all these deductions, and we could afford even more than 
these, we contend that the derivative literature has been for 
some time unduly depreciated, and that it ought to be restored, 

not, indeed, to its high estate of those days when negotiations 
were carried on in the Latin tongue, and the nativities, exploits, 

and decease of princes were commemorated in the strains of 
Virgil and Horace, but at least to the position which a literature 
merits, that, on the one hand, reflects the image of a universal 
empire, in its august and stately proportions, and, on the other, 
to a degree infinitely beyond that of Greece, exerts an enduring 
influence upon the European mind. And we rest our claim for 
such restoration upon two bases:—(1). That, throughout Roman 
literature, however secondary or however debased, there emanate 
gleams of a central grandeur; and, (2), that by it are conveyed 
more comprehensive views, often, indeed, opening into deep and 
picturesque avenues, of the social condition of mankind than can 
be found in the intellectual productions of any ciher single 
member of the human family. 

The above remarks are little more than an echo of the senti- 
ments expressed in Mr. Paley’s preface. And, subscribing to 
them heartily, we cannot but welcome with satisfaction the symp- 
toms of a reviving interest in the literature of Rome, both at 
home and abroad. Besides the important work of Mr. Merivale 
—a contribution to history which goes far to redeem English 
scholars from the imputation of neglecting Latin studies— 
Horace has recently met with an able editor in Mr. Macleane, and 
with a most accomplished translator in Mr. Francis Newman. 
Mr. Paley hiniself may be appropriately addressed as “‘ doctus 
sermones utriusque lingue.” His edition of Aischylus proved 
him to be an accomplished Greek scholar, and now his “ Cure 
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Propertiane” exhibit an equal acquaintance with Latin learning 
and philology. Moreover, he is a considerate editor, who does 
not abuse his privilege of annotation. His remarks upon the 
text are concise, pertinent, and instructive—helpful in cases of 
obscurity—and these in “ Propertius” are not few—and he illus- 
trates his author pleasantly by means of apt parallelisms and 
genial indications of poetic susceptibility. 

A few months since, we endeavoured to throw light upon the 
manners and morals of imperial Rome, by a brief examination of 
the works of an assiduous adulator of the Cesars—the poet 
Martial. We now propose taking a similar view of a less despotic 
and depraved era, in which such freedom of speech and action as 
the later days of the commonwealth had retained, was indeed 
expiring, but on the surface of which still lingered traces of 
purer and nobler ages. The tyranny of Domitian was perhaps 
a consequence of the system of government established by 
Augustus—since it is the fatal necessity of despotism to be for 
ever descending into lower depths of corruption. Yet Augustus 
would have blushed at the homage paid to his worthless suc- 
cessors; and, callous as he was to human suffering, whenever his 
policy called on him to inflict it, he would have shrunk from com- 
mitting wanton crimes or exhibiting vulgar licentiousness before 
a senate and a people who, a few years earlier, had applauded 
Cicero and respected Cato. 

Propertius, whose writings we proceed briefly to examine, was 
not indeed one of the greater luminaries of the Augustan age, yet 
he is sufficiently representative of some aspects of it for our im- 
mediate purpose. He has been so commonly associated with his 
contemporary, Tibullus, and even with a far more profound and 
passionate poet than either, Catullus, that he is supposed to be one 
with them ; or, at least, an inferior artist in the same line. The 
younger, and perhaps the least known of this poetic triad, pos- 
sesses, however, certain individual characteristics, and he merits, 
on that account, a separate recognition, for he embodies and 
reflects, beyond either of his usual co-mates, some features of 
literature, which were inherited from the commonwealth, but not 
matured until the establishment of the empire. 

“The man,” says Goethe, “is ever more and greater than his 
writings,” and although the history of Propertius is almost a blank, 
we shall attempt to discern what he was in relation to his con- 
temporaries before we sift his works for his bearings upon litera- 
ture and posterity. No one now believes in the idle tale related 
by Alexander ab Alexandro of the single extant manuscript of 
Propertius being found in a wine-cellar, yet few are never- 
theless the copies of his poems, and all are probably derived 
from one original. The oblivion which so nearly engulphed his 
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literary offspring, has partially fallen upon his own life and 
conversation. Unluckily Mecenas did not keep a Boswell 
among the “umbrae” or supplementary guests at his board, and 
lacking such “ honest chronicler,” we are very scantily provided 
with records of the Augustan coteries. Horace, indeed, has, to a 
certain extent, been his own biographer. -We know something of 
his parentage and his scrapes, something of his philosophy and 
flirtations, of the amount of his property, and the ordinary tenour 
of his business and desires. The “sage and serious” Virgil— 
and he deserves these epithets as well as our own Spenser—could 
not, from the very nature of his writings, be as communicative 
about himself as his short and fat friend was, and, accordingly, 
tradition has been busy with his good name, and at different 
times described him as an expert veterinary surgeon and cattle 
doctor, or as a notorious conjuror under peril of the law. The 
life of Virgil, ascribed to Donatus, is however as veracious as the 
legends of the middle ages; and each is about as trustworthy as 
the biographies of Shakespeare by Rowe or Knight. 

The honour of giving birth to Homer and Tasso was disputed 
by sundry cities; and no less than seven towns of Italy claim 
the nativity of Propertius. That’ he was an Umbrian is beyond 
all doubt, since all the claimants of his birth-place were in the 
Umbrian territory. We incline to the more ancient and prevalent 
opinion, that he first saw light in the moist Mevania, both be- 
cause tradition is at least as respectable authority as hypothesis, 
and because the poet himself, who may be supposed to have 
known something of the matter, as good as tells us that his cradle 
was rocked in that town. When he was born is nearly as uncer- 
tain as where ; but he was probably nearly coeval with the eighth 
century of Rome, and came into the world about 700 years after 
the foundation of the city. Since Propertius makes frequent 
allusion to the breadth of the paternal acres, and to the flocks 
and herds of his family in days of yore, we may put him down 
for the descendant of wealthy country gentlemen, on whom the 
Romans had conferred the style and title of eques, or esquire. 
But the course of poets, in esse or in posse, seldom runs smooth: 
the poets of Rome, or their fathers, were possessed with a spirit 
of contradiction, and espoused, with very few exceptions, the 
losing side in politics. Propertius senior joined the party of 
Lucius Antonius, and was captured in Perugia, and a large 
slice of his farms was bestowed upon the veterans of Augustus. 
That ‘he died while his son was in early youth, we have the poet's 
own assurance; but he did not know, or at least has not men- 
tioned, a circumstance which some of his biographers relate, to 
the effect that the elder Propertius was, on the surrender of 
Perugia, offered up as a victim to the manes of Julius Cesar. 
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With' property diminished, and now under the necessity of 
choosing a profession, Propertius fils repaired to Rome, and 
began to keep his terms with a view to the bar. But the law 
encountered in him its old enemy, the itch of verse-making— 
that epidemic which hindered Ovid, Petrarch, Tasso, and so 
many more of the “ gentle science,” from making their fortunes, 
and marring their reputation. Not more certain is the denouement 
of a novel or a comedy in favour of universal wedlock, than the 
verdict in the cause of the Muses v. Justinian and Blackstone. 
Propertius devoted himself to the Muses and astonished the Um- 
brian esquires whom he left behind, by rumours of his success in 
arts, most probably considered by them as wholly derogatory 
from his former position. Those, however, were not times for a 
man to be nice about his means of bread-winning. Virgil was a 
suitor at court; Horace was a clerk in the treasury; Tibullus 
was mourning over the loss of his patrimony; there were no 
orators, for there was no assembly of the people; and virtually 
there were no elections, since Rome was still shuddering under 
recollections of the proscription, and the provisional government 
would have marked down in its album any presumptuous can- 
didate not included in the list of its own nominees. 

Many are the questions connected with Roman life and manners 
on which we possess the fullest information. But there are also 
many points of no less interest on which we are nearly as igno- 
rant. Among the latter is that of the ways and means by which 
literary men earned their livelihood at Rome: for that literature 
at this period was, if not a recognised profession, at least a likely 
avenue to fortune, we have ample proof in the favours bestowed 
upon Virgil, in the estates conveyed to Horace, and in the position 
forfeited by Ovid. That all of these distinguished poets owed 
their advancement to patronage is notorious. Yet patronage pre- 
sumes, if not some sterling merits, at least some previous notoriety 
—and the enigma is how that notoriety was in the first instance 
attained. From the journals of Thomas Moore we see that a 
good deal may be done in the way of advancement by perse- 
verance in dining out, by writing lampoons, or assisting the lady 
of the house in making an evening pleasant to her. guests by 
writing and singing ballads. ‘ Lionizing” was doubtless carried 
to as great extent in ancient Rome as in present London: but the 
difficulty lies in this—and upon this not one of the forty volumes 
folio of Grevius and Gronovius's antiquities throws any light—by 
what means did a man put himself within the conditions of 
leonine prosperity? Newspapers there were—Acta Diurna: but 
they were dry official gazettes without a tincture of literature, 
not so much as a poet's-corner in any of them, such as in the 
flourishing days of the Morning Post enabled Southey to meet his 
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tailor without discomposure. From Acta Diurna, therefore, clearly 
no help can have come to the young Propertius. Neither is there 
any discoverable trace of a Roman review, quarterly or monthly. 
All critic-work was done by recitation before audiences, where 
author and critic met face to face, and where the boon of anonymity 
was denied. Yet a reading-public there was, since there were 
flourishing booksellers—the Sosii, in the porticos near the Tem- 
ples of Janus and Vertumnus, the “ fathers of the Row,” entitled 
Vicus Sandalarius, and the yet more fashionable publishers of the 
Street Argiletum. These, however, were as open to Bavius and 
Maevius as to Virgil and Horace, and accordingly neither their 
numbers nor the flourishing state of their business will account 
for the preferment of the latter. Moreover, even in the Augustan 
age, the amount of readers was small, and the proportion of 
writers was large—scribimus indocti doctique poemata passim— 
a disadvantageous circumstance to all men who must earn their 
bread—since the supply must at least have answered to the de- 
mand. That the supply was large, we infer, not only from Horace 
and the number of gentlemen who wrote with ease, mentioned by 
Ovid, but also from incidental notices in the works of gram- 
marians, who cite from poets but for them, wholly unknown. 
That the demand was limited appears from the fact that in all 
ages, from the time of Ennius, the father of the later Latin 
literature, to that of Claudian and Ausonius, the belles-lettres 
of Rome were exclusively the pursuit or the amusement of the 
upper ranks. To them alone were intelligible the relations of the 
Latin copy to the Greek original: the skill with which Alcaeus 
and Archilochus were made to speak in Roman measures: the 
art with which Virgil transferred the -similes and epithets of 
Homer or Hesiod into his own majestic hexameters: and the 
learning which Propertius borrowed without concealment from 
Callimachus and Philetas. “To the general,” this convey- 
ance or accommodation—call it which we will, for either is, 
as regards the transfer, “a good word,”"—was “caviare,” not 
detected, or if discerned, unappreciated. And the “ general” 
comprised not merely the rude vulgar, who called for the boxers 
and elephants in the midst of Terence’s comedies—but hundreds 
and thousands of the most worshipful men of Rome. In the 
course of centuries the Romans had forgotten much, and were 
deeply degenerated. The city-populace forgot the use of the 
plough and the sword, the vigilance which led their ancestors 
to suspect. even useful Bills when emanating from the patricians, 
and the sanctities of family life that were reverenced at Rome 
long after they had ceased even to linger in Greece. But one 
habit of the days of old the Romans never forgot—an insatiable 
greed for money, and by this lust especially was the middle class 
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possessed. For them literature possessed no charms: it neither 
multiplied capital nor heightened interest : let the prodigal young 
nobles look to the ballad-makers: we have enough to do to 
compute our dues on the Ides and Calends. Necessarily, there- 
fore, the class of readers was small, since two-thirds of the citizens 
of Rome in the age of Augustus were either indifferent to it with 
the vulgar, or hostile to it with the monied interest. With the 
stockbrokers Alfius and the younger Novius, Horace, and his 
brother wits, can never have been popular. 

The caprices of fashion may perchance aid us in explaining 
this dilemma. In the last age of the commonwealth, the magnates 
of Rome had come to look upon a library as an indispensable 
portion of their establishments both in town and country. Cicero 
expended large sums upon books, and Lucullus among the spoils 
of Asia numbered a magnificent collection of Greek manuscripts. 
About the same time libraries for the people began to be formed, 
in the first instance, we believe, at the instigation of one of the 
purest spirits of that age—the good Marcus Varro. His own 
collection of nobiles libri was not indeed changed for Iberian 
armour during the civil wars, but was sorely disgraced and 
damaged by the revelries of Marcus Antonius and his boon com- 
panions during their occupation of his Tusculan villa. A national 
library on the sumptuous scale of the royal collections of Alex- 
andria and Pergamus was among the projects of the mighty 
Julius that were rendered abortive by his murder. His design 
was partly carried out by Asinius Pollio, royal in this matter, if 
republican in all else, and afterwards with ampler means and pro- 
portionable success by Augustus himself. Thenceforward each 
domus or palace in Rome, Cesarian or senatorian, included among 
its spacious halls a library, for the construction of which the 
court architect, Vitruvius, gives special instructions. And, consi- 
dering that the books of the ancients were not folios or quartos, 
but compact rolls requiring but little space, and that authors, for 
very economy's sake—parchment and transcribing being both of 
them costly articles—were enforced to be concise, the dimensions 
assigned to a library by Vitruvius, even including the room 
awarded therein to painting and sculpture, writing-desks and read- 
ing-tables, must be deemed ample, and imply that very numerous 
collections of books were lodged in these apartments. 

That no inconsiderable portion of the shelves was devoted to 
Greek authors, we infer from the admissions of Greek writers 
themselves. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Diodorus the 
Sicilian, both acknowledge that but for the libraries of the 
capital, the composition of their works would have been imprac- 
ticable, or at least have involved the writers of them in ruinous 
expenses, through the necessity of travelling from city to city in 
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quest of materials. And a century later we find Plutarch casting 
a longing look upon the book-collections of Rome, and excusing 
the imperfection of his biographies, on the ground that he was 
then far away from the Bodleian treasures of the Palatine. Yet 
in an age which eminently cherished literary men, the writings 
of the Greeks cannot have been the only tenants of the shelves of 
the Palatine and Octavian libraries; neither can private collectors, 
however infected with bibliomania, have filled their cases with 
Greek originals, or costly transcriptions of them alone. The 
home supply was doubtless large. That it was so, we infer from 
various hints and indications of literary activity scattered up 
and down the extant works of the time. In the first place, it had 
become a fashion for the great to keep a poet. The Scipios had 
set the example by their patronage of Ennius and Lucilius; the 
learned house of the Gracchi swarmed with Greek literati; Archias 
was the pet author of the Luculli; Sulla was surrounded by 
buffoons, actors, and poets ; Horace enumerates a host of writers 
who raved, recited, and maddened round the land; the coterie 
of Asinius Pollio admitted authors rejected by Augustus and 
Mecenas ; Virgil was reviewed or lampooned by Bavius and 
Meevius, and at least a third of Ovid’s friends wrote verses. 
Here then was supply, and we might easily expand the number of 
producers by the names of forgotten poets, Valgius and Varius, 


and Cassius Severus, long since oppressed by impenetrable night. 
Moreover, supply was further stimulated by active literary schisms 
in Rome. There was an archeological party, professing to admire 
the Salian hymns, the jests of Plautus, the roughness of Lucilius, 
and the jolting hexameters, or the rude passionate drama, of 
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Ennius and Pacuvius. There was a “ young Italy” party who 
relished nothing that savoured of the past, but cried up Cornelius 
Gallus as the very glass of fashion and pattern of polite writing. 
There was, moreover, a third party, and, as to number, the smaller 
necessarily of the three, since it was the party of good sense and 
good taste, who, with Horace, commended, on the one hand, 
the vigour of the ancients, and, on the other, the refinement of 
its own contemporaries. Between the three, the Sosii brothers 
and the Street Argiletum must have driven a thriving trade, and 
the shelves of the public and private libraries, at least once 
in a generation, have needed enlargement. And now we may 
perchance begin to discern that to unfortunate gentlemen, like 
Tibullus and Propertius, whose broad acres had been curtailed 
by the peftica tristis, the measuring rod of a government sur- 
veyor, literature may have become a means of livelihood, at a 
time when nearly all former avenues of distinction—the forum 
and the senate—were hermetically sealed up. We do not know 
the terms of the Roman publishers in those days, but we do 
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know that patrons, if they did not give money for dedications, 
bestowed money's worth in the form of landed estates, and that 
the Augustan poets were enfeoffed with real equivalents for the 
losses they sustained in the days of the proscription. The relations 
between poets and patrons are never ennobling: yet at Rome they 
were perhaps less degrading than was the dependence of Boileau 
upon Louis, or of Dryden upon Charles II., Halifax, and Dorset. 
For in the connexion between patron and client, the Romans had 
from the earliest times rehearsed, so to speak, the relations 
between Mecenas and Horace, between Tibullus and Messala; 
between Propertius and Voleatius Tullus. And that such depen- 
dants occasionally ventured to have a will of their own, appears 
from Horace’s refusal to become private secretary to no less a 
personage than Augustus Cesar himself. 

Literature, then, may have afforded Propertius some indemnifi- 
cation for his abridged acres, and was, at all events, a more palatable 
remedy than law for his shrunken rents. At what period he was 
admitted into the circle of Mecenas is unknown. That he held 
Virgil in reverence is certain, since he announces to the Roman 
public that a poem greater than the “ Iliad” is on the anvil. And 
as he seems to have been favoured with occasional glimpses at the 
“ #Eneid” during its progress, we may infer that Virgil deemed 
highly of the poetical or critical taste of his youthful contempo- 
rary. On the other hand, Ovid alludes to Propertius more than 
once with evident admiration and affection, and since the fourth 
book of the latter's “ Elegies” appears to contain the fragments of 
a poetical calendar, such as Ovid in his exile partly completed, 
we may surmise that the poets were attracted to each other by 
some congruity of disposition or pursuit. Of Horace, on the 
contrary, there is no notice in the writings of Propertius; neither 
does the first of Roman lyrists and satirists ever mention the 
name of his brother poet, although the list of his acquaintance, 
his frends, and foes, is a long one. Perhaps even the polished 
surface of the Mecenatian coterie was not without its flaws ; 
jealousies, not overt indeed, might arise; the smile of the 
great man would perchance be more frequently elicited by the 
shrewd and chubby Venusian, than by the graver and more eru- 
dite Mevanian. ‘There was indeed no open feud between them, 
like that of Addison and Pope, but only a decorous coolness like 
that between Gray and the members of Johnson's club. 

The biographical notices which Propertius affords of himself 
are principally relative to his amours. It has been conjectured 
that even these were fictitious, and that he inserted the names of 
imaginary mistresses in his verses, because his models, the Greek 
elegiasts, had done so before him. We do not incline to this 
opinion. In the first place, Propertius was evidently a man of 
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wit and pleasure about town, and such a personage is as incom- 
plete without a flirtation as a knight-errant without a Dulcinea. 
In the next, he writes at times with too evident tokens of earnest- 
ness to be suspected ci loving in imagination only, as one of 
the conditions of his art. His passion for Cynthia was less 
earnest and absorbing than that of Tibullus for Delia; but the 
former is no shadowy personage like the Glycera, the Lalage and 
Pholoe of Horace. Yet Propertius was no Petrarch in his devo- 
tion. He makes love by book, and rakes up the epithets of the 
Greek poets to string them as beads in honour of his mistress. 

Is Cynthia asleep, her lover compares her to a wearied 
bacchante; to the unconscious Ariadne when abandoned by The- 
seus ; to Andromeda yielding to slumber after her deliverance from 
the monster. Does Cynthia weep, Niobe shed not so many tears; 
Briseis and Andromache, in the first hours of their captivity, wept 
not so bitterly. Has she auburn hair, the tresses of Pallas were 
of similar hue. Is she tall, so were Ischomache and other mythi- 
cal heroines. His remonstrances have the same erudite exuberance 
as his compliments. Cynthia was too fond of dress, but Phoebe and 
her sister Hilaira were unadorned, and when Phcebus contended 
with Idas for her heart, the daughter of the river Evenus was 
attired only in her native charms. His mode of wooing indeed 
reminds us of Rust’s courtship of Julia, in the farce of the “ Patron.” 
“Tn you, madam,” exclaims that learned amorist, “are concen- 
trated all the beauties of the heathen mythology, the open front 
of Diana, the lustre of Pallas’ eyes, the chromatic music of Clio, 
the blooming graces of Hebe, the imperial port of Juno, with the 
delicate dimples of Venus.” 

The object of so much learned homage was herself a highly 
accomplished lady. Her poetical title was Cynthia, but her real 
name was Hostia, and her father, Hostius, had acquired some 
reputation by his verses. Hostia, or rather Cynthia, was a profi- 
cient in both poetry and music. For a while she seems to have 
returned the passion of Propertius ; but she was both jealous and 
inconstant, and probably, like the Roman dames of that age, was 
not without eyes for the main chance. A rich and stupid pretor 
of Illyria proved a formidable rival to Propertius, and Cynthia 
either accompanied her military lover to his province, or preferred 
his society at Rome. Hence the elegies devoted to her praises 
exhibit alternately the raptures, the remonstrances, or the despair 
of her admirer. Her admirer, if we may believe his own accounts 
of himself, was not a pattern of constancy ; yet, if he did not love 
her exclusively, Cynthia was at least the principal mistress of his 
affections until her death, when Propertius was about thirty years 
of age, dissolved the ties which had bound them together. 

It must be owned, at least if we judge of their characters by 
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their writings alone, that many of the Augustan poets led very 
unprofitable lives. To woo and win the Cynthia of the minute 
would appear to have been their sole aim and occupation. Their 
verses, in this respect, resemble Leporello’s catalogue of Don 
Giovanni's mistresses, or the once famous list of Cowley :— 
“ Margarita first possest, 
If I remember well, my breast— 
Margarita first of all: 
But when awhile the wanton maid, 
With my restless heart had played— 
Martha took the flying ball,” &e. 

The Cupid of the ancients, it has been well observed, was a 
very sensual deity—and nowhere was he more sensual than 
at Rome. “It is remarkable that, of all the Augustan poets, 
Ovid, whose verses are not always the most delicate, is the only 
one whom we know to have been married, and, what is more, to 
have had a tolerable regard for his wife. His affection, indeed, 
may have been promoted by his long absence from her, and 
heightened by the unhappiness of banishment. Horace, it is 
certain, was a jolly bachelor, and we suspect Virgil to have been 
so too: his habitual serenity at least favours the suspicion. But 
Tibullus, Gallus, and Propertius, set the Lex Papia Poppea at 
defiance, and not even the commands of their patron Augustus 
availed to fasten the connubial collar round their necks. They 
perhaps took warning from the domestic infelicity of their second 
patron, Mecenas, whose nuptial squabbles were notorious, and who 
was currently reported to be always divorcing and as constantly 
re-espousing his frail and petulant Terentia. Neither were the 
Delia, Cynthia, and Lycoris of these poets imaginary persons, like 
the mistresses of Horace. On the contrary, we have fair reason 
to suppose them ladies of substantial attractions and easy 
virtue, who sometimes attached themselves to literary stars out 
of vanity, and at others, when their allowance ran low, or they 
were weary of being be-rhymed, took themselves off to Gaul or 
Illyria in company with some stalwart pretor, and in the pleasing 
expectation of provincial spoils. 

Yet under this general guise of frivolity there lurk gleams 
of more tender and earnest feelings in the Augustan bards. 
We cannot doubt that Tibullus expressed the genuine senti- 
ments of his nature in some of his elegies—of a nature deeply 
susceptible and profoundly mournful. As little.can we doubt 
that Propertius at times experienced the feelings which he so well 
describes, and in a more earnest and manly fashion than Tibullus. 
In Propertius also we meet with indications of higher purposes 
than merely erotic effusions. He attempted a task which Ovid 
afterwards imperfectly executed—the marrying to verse the legen- 
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dary history of Rome. The specimens which have come down 
to us exhibit less dexterity in connecting and interweaving the 
myths and traditions of the Roman Calendar, but they also dis- 
play a more elevated and earnest tone than the “Fasti” of Ovid. 
In another respect, also, the “Fasti” of Propertius are superior. 
Ovid, even in the most pastoral passages of his most imaginative 
work, his “ Metamorphoses,” writes of woods, and waters, and 
valleys, like one who had been pent in cities for the best part of 
his days, and derived his conceptions of nature from the trim 
gardens of suburban Rome, or the decorations of the Pompeian 
theatre. Propertius, on the other hand, retains a more faithful 
and lively remembrance of the time passed in his Umbrian home, 
and delineates natural scenes with the vision and faculty of one 
who had watched the herds of Clitumnus returning homewards at 
evening, who had listened to the murmurs of the Apennine forests, 
and drunk in with delighted eye the shining streams and meadows 
of the moist Mevania. 

We must not, however, from the example of a few poets, or 
from the general character of the age in manners and morals, 
impute universal frivolity to the Augustan literature. The 
morning sun during many revolving years duly awakened to 
his researches in the Palatine library, or among the records of 
the Temple of Diana on the Aventine, a native of the municipium 
of Patavium. A mild yet earnest spirit, his object was, partly, 
in the contemplation of past greatness to forget the humiliations 
and hopelessness of his own times, and, partly, to rear a monument 
to Roman history which should survive the Forum and the 
Capitol. The Capitoi has vanished, and the Forum is represented 
by a few columns and by mounds of rubbish. The “Decades” of 
Livy are also a ruin, but enough has been preserved of them to 
justify their author's aspirations. With all their imperfections, 
they are, on the whole, the most august and harmonious monu- 
ment ever raised by an historian to national glory. Nor was 
Livy the only labourer in the same field. In the same gene- 
ration, and perhaps in the same rooms and at the same hours, a 
stranger in blood and name to the Romans was employed upon a 
similar task with the student from Patavium. His object, indeed, 
was not so much to erect a monument to Roman heroism as to 
add a new trophy to the Greeks, by proving that Rome was of 
Greek origin, and that its glories in war and legislation were 
borrowed from the tactics and legislation of Hellas. That Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus is not more read is, in great measure, 
owing to his unlucky propensity for speech-making, and to the 
intolerable dulness of his imaginary orations. His narrative, 
even when he mistakes the archives which he read, or the events 
which he describes, is often highly picturesque: and his account 
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of the appearance of Virginius in the camp after the murder of 
his daughter, is scarcely inferior in vigour to the story of the 
death of Brasidas, or the destruction of the Athenian armament 
at Syracuse by Thucydides. In a different field, yet in one nearly 
allied to that of history, there worked at Rome, contemporarily 
with Livy and Dionysius, the most accomplished geographer of 
antiquity. In the mathematical branches of his science, Strabo 
was surpassed by Eratosthenes, and other Alexandrian savants. 
But in the power of lively delineation he is excelled by Humboldt 
alone. At a time when we have so many translations of Greek 
and Roman authors for the use of the unlearned, it is more strange 
than creditable that we possess as yet no version of Strabo. The 
learned leisure of Oxford or Cambridge could hardly be better 
employed than in presenting to the English reader a faithful 
copy of a most instructive and entertaining original. 

These graver and more substantial writers must be taken 
into account in every survey of the literary productions of the 
Augustan age. But in order to attain to a just conception of the 
position of literary men at that period, we must cast a brief glance 
upon some of its social and political features. It is scarcely 
necessary for us to repeat that literature under the second of 
the Cesars was, in a considerable degree, a state engine. The 
crafty usurper, after he had entered as a conqueror the vacant 
halls of the Ptolemies, and guided for the last time his triumphal 
car to the steps of the Capitol, saw before him, as the condition of 
his power, the task of reconstructing society from the ruins and 
the waste of a century of civil wars. The task was one of almost 
insurmountable difficulty. On the one hand, he must satisfy the 
demands of a fierce and corrupt soldiery, who knew their strength, 
and had endured long privations in the sure and certain hope of 
commanding plenary rewards. On the other, the civil energies of 
Rome had been utterly prostrated by war and proscription. The 
senate, the monied classes, and the populace combined, afforded 
no counterpoise to the legions: and, at the head of 150,000 
men, Augustus confessed the insecure foundations of the height 
on which he stood. 

The words, Augustan age, must not mislead us. Ordinarily, 
they are considered to mean a period of intellectual brilliancy and 
national prosperity, comparable only to the age of Pericles or 
Leo X. A Roman poet, had it been possible for him to 
reveal the secret history and real aspect of his age, would, we 
believe, have told a different story. With the experience of 
their youth fresh in remembrance, Virgil and Horace in mature 
manhood, desired tranquillity as the greatest of earthly blessings, 
and were content to accept it on any terms, and even at any 
sacrifice. The one, while under the parental roof at Andes, had 
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witnessed the terror occasioned by the seizure of Mutina by Deci- 
mus Brutus, by the blockade of Mutina, by the brief victory of 
the senatorian armies, and by the death of either consul, Hirtius 
and Pansa, in the hour of triumph. He had heard of, perhaps he 
had witnessed, the march of at least a detachment of those armies 
which, under Antonius, Lepidus, and Octavius, swept through 
Cisalpine Gaul on their road to pillage and proscription at Rome. 
He had been impoverished by the triumvirs; his life had been 
imperilled by the soldiery ; he had fled to the capital for redress ; 
and he had found there not only redress, but favour and fame. 
The experience of Horace had been very similar. He had shared 
in the momentary triumph of the party of the liberators in Greece. 
He had beheld its annihilation on the field of Philippi. From 
that field he had hurried to Italy a ruined man: his Venusian 
patrimony had been allotted to a rude centurion, and he was fain 
to purchase with the remnant of his fortunes, perhaps even with 
borrowed means, a clerkship in the Roman exchequer. Horace 
also found patronage and reputation in the same quarters whence 
Virgil had already gained them; and both were naturally grateful 
to the guardians and restorers of peace, and disposed to regard 
the government de facto in the light of a government de jure. 

No one can justly blame them for such acquiescence; no one 
who reads history aright will designate obedience to Augustus as 
an unworthy compliance or as a shameful servility. A century of 
revolution—the fiercest, the most pertinacious, and the most san- 
guinary, in the annals of mankind—had consumed or absorbed 
by violence or corruption, all the energies of the Roman people, 
and nearly all the vitality of the provinces, and laid the whole 
body of society panting and bleeding at the feet of a master. 
There had been a hundred years of scarcely uninterrupted storm, 
and suddenly there was a great calm. Yet to every manly and 
susceptible mind in Rome—and there were many noble and reluc- 
tant spirits left—the peace attained at last must have appeared 
degrading, ignoble, and calamitous as regarded the hopes and 
destinies of the nation. The ancient spirit was dead. The old 
and haughty aristocracy had become so few, that, like the trees of 
the prophetic forest, a child might count them. Some were be- 
yond the Euphrates serving the Parthian; some in the fleet of 
Sextus Pompeius, the companions or leaders of pirates; some 
were lying hid in the impoverished cities of Greece and the lesser 
Asia, eating the bitter bread of exile, and disguising, under 
foreign appellations, their own perilous and proscribed names. 
The house of Pompeius, once the darling of the Romans, was 
occupied by the children of a Cesarian officer, even of him who 
led the right wing of the Cesarians on the fatal morning of Phar- 
salia. The villas of Cicero and Varro and Catullus were held by 
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the clients of Octavius, and the luxurious retreat of Lucullus, on 
the shores of Baie, had become the property of the destroyer 
of the senate. Nor were change and desolation the only results 
of the long civil wars. They had bred an atmosphere of universal 
distrust. The proscriptions had shown that no ties of kindred 
could be relied upon. The father had betrayed the son; the son 
had pointed out the hiding-place of his father, and received blood- 
money for his head ; wives had abandoned and delivered up their 
husbands; brothers and friends had betrayed and murdered one 
another; and although the tyranny was overpast for a season, the 
clamour of the soldiers or the exigences of the government might 
at any time rekindle its embers. 

“T prefer,” said Cicero, at the commencement of the final struggle 
between the candidates for empire, “I prefer the most unequal 
peace to the most justifiable war.” The peace had indeed come, 
but it had been purchased at a dear rate, and it depended upon 
the moderation and sagacity of the most selfish of men for 
its duration. It had been purchased by prostrating the civil 
power under the armed heels of the legions; by extinguishing 
free debate in the Senate and the Forum; by the suppression of 
popular assemblies, by the degradation of both the patrician and 
plebeian nobility, by the silence of law, by the noise and tumult 
and perpetual presence of the soldiery, by the discouragement of 
all lofty aspirations in the young, and by the terror infused into 
those of riper years by confiscation, and exile, and massacre. 
From the ruins of the republic, indeed, there arose a stately fabric 
of empire sufficiently specious and strong to curb the civilized 
world during four centuries, and sufficiently well proportioned 
and effective to command the applause of posterity. But to 
Propertius and his contemporaries the present alone was visible, 
overshadowed by the terrors and sanguinary spectres of the past. 
To them no honourable or useful career in the state’s service was 
open. They might rise to be tribunes of a legion; they might 
earn wealth and reputation by practising at the bar; they did 
achieve distinction by inditing verses in praise of Cesar ur their 
mistresses ; but they might not appeal to the senate or the people 
without incurring the suspicions of Mecenas or awakening the 
fears of Augustus. The popular religion afforded them neither 
support nor consolation, since its very priests knew and proclaimed 
it to be a lie. Brutus had died with a fond complaint on his lips 
of the emptiness of virtue and the fallacious promises of philo- 
sophy; and the sterner or more conscientious spirits of the Augus- 
tan age had not attained to that stoical composure and indifference 
to life which in the following generations baffled the cruelties of 
Tiberius and Nero and Domitian. 

In revolutionary eras, in proportion as the strength of the 
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nation has been impaired, the importance of individuals is in- 
creased. Cromwell and Napoleon were each of them developed 
by the depression and dislocation of the social and political ele- 
ments of their respective generations. Had law and order exer- 
cised their legitimate influence, the one would probably have 
lived and died with the character of being the most efficient 
magistrate in Huntingdonshire, and the other have ranked among 
the ablest captains of Louis XVI. Had the senate in the eighth 
century of Rome been such an assembly as the Epirot ambassador 
addressed in the sixth, the name of Octavius would have passed 
unnoticed on the consular register, and Mecenas have indulged 
his natural indolence on his paternal domains at Arretium. The 
calamities of the time raised a valetudinarian to the command of 
forty legions, and converted a selfish epicurean into the prime 
minister of the most turbulent city in the world. 

Between these men there were remarkable points of contrast, 
as well as of resemblance. Without raking up ancient scandals, 
we may affirm that the family of Octavius was accounted ignoble, 
even after he had reached the first position in the empire, and 
that to his mother alone he owed all the noble blood in his 
veins. No fact in history is better attested than the noble, or 
indeed the royal lineage of Meecenas. The great prime minister, 
to speak in modern phrase, was as superior in family to his 
great master, as the line of the Julii was superior to the ple- 
beian, or even proletarian descent of M. Agrippa. The ancestors 
of Mecenas were commanding Roman legions at a time when the 
ancestors of Octavius were exercising some mechanical trade in 
a provincial town. But the command even of a legion was com- 
paratively a degradation for a Cilnius of Arretium. The forefathers 
of legionary tribunes had worn the scarlet robe, and sat in the 
ivory chair of an Etruscan Lucumo. The revolution had brought 
together the descendant of a royal priesthood and the offspring of 
an obscure mechanic, and the mechanic’s son was the lord, and 
the heir of ancient kings was the servant. 

In the habits of their lives there was some affinity. Augustus 
was a valetudinarian all his life, and the chief of forty legions 
rarely faced an enemy in the field, or even drew up a squadron in 
preparation for battle. It is an error to impute cowardice to 
Augustus. In his war with Sextus Pompeius he endured cold 
and hunger, privation and peril, with a hardihood worthy of 
M. Antonius, and he confronted in the field of Mars a more 
dangerous enemy than even the marines of Pompeius—his own 
mutinous soldiers. But the virtue of the second Cesar, as a 
Roman would have termed it, was fortitude, and not active valour. 
He could meet and even master dangers, but he could not lead a 
charge of cavalry, nor summon his pikemen “ once more unto the 
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breach.” To fortitude or valour Mecenas made no pretence. His 
strength and courage lay in vigilance, in adroit temporizing, in 
astute discernment of the plots and sentiments of the men around 
him, in patience, in dissimulation, and in pertinacity of purpose. 
He was the Fouché of the Augustan era, but a Fouché, so far as 
we know, unstained by the crimes of the previous reign of terror. 
It is, however, in their literary rather than in their political 
aspect that we are now to consider Mecenas and Augustus. Both 
the soft Etruscan and the impassive triumvir were men of high 
cultivation. Mécenas wrote passable vers de société, which were 
doubtless applauded in the Roman coteries, and Augustus tried 
his hand at dramatic compositions, which, however, he, perhaps, 
prudently kept in his desk. But both of them, unquestionably, 
regarded literature as one of the most efficient engines for recon- 
structing society, and for amusing and tranquillizing the per- 
turbed spirits of the time. The first Cesar could afford to smile 
at the lampoons of Catullus, for his pen was as sharp as his sword. 
The second Cesar had neither the military renown of his uncle 
to shield him, nor had he covered himself with civil glories as 
an orator and a magistrate. He could not, accordingly, bear the 
brunt of satire, and it was expedient for him to disarm, by fear or 
favour, all who were likely to write it. He preferred the latter. He 
took literature under his protection. He treated Virgil with reve- 
rence, and Horace with familiarity; he looked over Livy's shoulder 
while he was composing his immortal “Decades” in the Palatine 
Library, and he even affected to applaud the eloquence and revere 
the virtues of Cicero. In his real or assumed patronage of the 
learned he was well seconded by Mecenas. The minister was indeed 
discreet in his choice of companions. It was proper to render 
literature an honourable calling, and to limit its substantial 
rewards to such as could do the state service by writings 
which contemporaries would applaud and posterity not willingly 
let die. Mecenas, accordingly, was by no means accessible to 
the mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease, and imposed upon 
Horace a nine months’ probation before he admitted the shrewd 
and graceful satirist to his inner circle. Once established there, 
and, as was often the consequence of intimacy with the minister, pro- 
moted to the friendship of Augustus, no servile compliances appear 
to have been expected from the Roman literati. Horace declined 
office without offending his patron, and lingered at Tibur or Baie, 
although Mecenas wanted him at Rome. Virgil and Propertius 
expatiated, without awakening jealousy or alarm, upon the superior 
virtues of the men of the commonwealth; and Livy was good- 
humouredly twitted by Cesar on the score of his Pompeian pre- 
dilections. The chains of dependence were light; the compliments 
of the Augustan poets to their royal amphitryons were warm, but 
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not fulsome—they never indulged in such servile lip-worship as 
Martial, and even Quintilian, employed towards Domitian—if 
they liked not the imperial table, they were at liberty to dine 
and grumble with Messalla or Asinius Pollio; they even bandied 
jests with the lord of forty legions; and, upon the whole, the 
intercourse between Cesar and his versemen and prose-men was 
such as became both the giver and the receivers of favours, and 
stands in no unfavourable contrast with the literary allegiance of 
modern courts. 

We do not believe Augustus to have been, by temperament, 
either a hard man or a humane man. He shed blood on system; 
he was merciful on system; he neither recoiled from the miseries 
he inflicted as triumvir, nor derived pleasure from the mode- 
ration he practised as emperor. ‘To be cruel at one period, to 
be merciful at another, were exigences of his position, not 
changes in his character. Napoleon, in Madame de Staél’s 
opinion, was not so much a man as a machine. Her remark 
applies equally to Augustus. He was as impassive as marble or 
brass; and, except on two critical occasions in his life—once when 
the disorders of his house were revealed to him, and once when 
the loss of Varus and his legions seemed, at the moment, to have 
laid bare the heart of the empire—he was never betrayed into 
any excess of emotion, into any departure from his habitual 
decorum. Hence it was easy for him to regulate his intercourse 
with his dependants so as to render their yoke imperceptible, and 
even to treat them with seeming equality. And in this smooth 
and liberal demeanour Augustus followed out one of his leading 
political aspirations. He did not wish to be regarded as the gene- 
ralissimo of the empire; he abjured the obnoxious title of triumvir 
after he had secured all that the triumvirate could give him; 
he refused the office of perpetual Dictator, lest it should revive 
the memories of his uncle or Sulla. He frequently declined the 
consular fasces, in order that he might seem to respect the laws, 
and leave the elections free. In the same spirit he shunned the 
formal designation of Censor, as implying too close an inter- 
ference with the private affairs and characters of his subjects. 
But one distinction he did affect—a distinction which the free com- 
monwealth had conferred upon the most virtuous of its citizens— 
a distinction which had been borne by the great chiefs of the 
Fabian, the Aimilian, the Valerian, and Horatian houses—by 
the men who had carried the eagles from the Western Ocean to 
the Euphrates—by the men who had wrung from the ancient 
oligarchy freedom of person, and political rights, and equal 
admission to the offices and honours of the state. He aspired 
to be the First Citizen of the republic, to be distinguished in 
the senate and the forum, not by his long train of lictors, nor 
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by a broader hem of purple on his robes, nor by pompous titles, 
nor by precedence at festivals, but by demeanour and attendance 
simpler even than that of the senatorian chiefs, and expressive 
of the fact, that the man who had subdued the Roman world was 
merely the first servant of the republic. 

In this, as in all other of his designs, he was faithfully 
seconded by Mecenas. The descendant of the Cilnii declined, 
perhaps he despised, the rank and title of senator. It was dis- 
tinction enough for him to avoid decorations. The senate had 
been filled with ignoble Italians, and with a promiscuous crowd 
of aliens and subjects. Mecenas was born and remained to the 
end of his life a Roman eques. His substantial power as head 
of the police, his social position as the patron of learning and 
the arts, were titles beyond the honour of the senatorial album. 
His gown ungirdled and trailing on his heels, his slippered feet, 
his unattended litter, were more conspicuous, whether he crossed 
the Forum, or sauntered in his gardens on the Esquiline Hill, 
than the pretors and proconsuls hurrying along the Appian road 
to their provincial governments, than the vulgar suppers of 
Nasidienus, or the gawdy carriages and tunics of the Egnatii and 
the Murenas. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine a more anomalous or per- 
turbed state of society than that which we have thus briefly 
sketched. The population both of Rome itself and the whole of 
Italy had been materially affected by the civil wars and the proscrip- 
tions. At least half of the ancient families had been swept 
away. At least a third of the Italian races had been butchered. 
The gaps in the senate had been filled up by Sulla with an infu- 
sion of three hundred members of very questionable lineage. The 
vacancies in the tribes had been supplied by ten thousand freed 
men, or emancipated slaves. A century earlier, the younger 
Scipio had designated the crowd in the forum as a “ colluvies 
gentium” as a rabble whom he had himself led, for the most part, 
in chains to Rome. Into this degraded race the last dictator had 
poured still baser alloy. In the execution of his cosmopolite plans, 
Cesar had still further corrupted the purity of Roman blood 
by imparting civic privileges to Gauls, Spaniards, and even Afri- 
cans. After Cesar's assassination, Antonius had put up the free- 
dom of the city to auction, and conferred upon Syrians and 
and Greeks the right to vote in the Forum, and to speak in 
the Senate. Nor were these the only importations of aliens. The 
legions that accompanied the last triumvirs to Rome were com- 
posed of the most various elements. A tall recruit was admitted 
into the maniples without the centurion’s inquiring whether he 
were Gaul or Iberian, 


*Colchus an Assyrius, Thebis nutritus an Argis.” 
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_ The recruit became in due time a veteran, and the veteran was 
enfeoffed with the lands of Mantua, Verona, and Venusia. And 
besides these periodical importations, the capital itself was at all 
times liable to a steady influx of foreigners. The garrets and 
cellars of its seven-storied insule were tenanted by adventurers 
who had played in boyhood beside the Tagus or Euphrates, who 
had learned to row on the Nile, and to shoot in the Balearic isles. 
In the age of Domitian, Juvenal could not endure a Greek metro- 
polis. With almost equal cause, Horace might have complained 
of the hybrid population of Rome in the age of Augustus. 

These discordant elements were yet further embroiled by party 
schisms and jealousies. There were the old republicans viewing, 
with hardly disguised hatred, the body of the Cesarians. There 
were the native Romans and Italians regarding, with undis- 
sembled scorn, the foreign intruders into the senate and the 
camp. There were the men of the gown, who resented the privi- 
leges of the men of the sword, and who remembered that elo- 
quence and law alone had raised Hortensius, and Cicero, and 
Servius Sulpicius to the highest posts of the State, consular and 
proconsular, at home and abroad. The Cesarians themselves 
were divided. A few of them, liké Agrippa and Pollio, desired 
the restoration of the commonwealth, and were the progenitors of 
the reactionary party under the empire: a more numerous section 
was personally attached to Antonius: with all his failings, he was 
“the elder and the better soldier,” large in his bounties, and 
popular in his bearing. Augustus, even by the adherents of the 
Julian house, was feared more than he was beloved. His skill in 
piloting the state vessel was applauded, but he was not the free- 
handed, and gracious, and all-accomplished Palinurus who had 
won and engrossed their youthful affections. 

This is not the place, and the inquiry would far exceed our 
limits, for canvassing the general policy of Augustus. The 
question before us is purely literary, and has regard to the 
social effects of the Augustan literature, in the first instance, upon 
its own age, and, in the next, upon the Roman and European 
mind generally. But in order to ascertain the position and the 
contemporary relations of literature in the age of Augustus, it was 
necessary to glance rapidly at some of the political features of the 
time. Having now, in a measure, cleared the ground, we return 
to Propertius and his contemporaries. 

We have admitted the exotic character of Roman literature. 
We have noticed the narrow range of the “reading public,” as 
well as the general dependence, or clientage, of men of genius 
and learning upon wealthy and powerful patrons—or, as we our- 
selves should have called them a century ago—upon “ persons of 
quality.” From this dependence, with, perhaps, the single excep- 
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tion of Livy, no one of the Augustan “ wits” was exempt; and it 
has imparted to their writings certain defects, or, at least, certain 
peculiarities, for which no exact parallel can, so far as we know, 
be found in the literary annals of any other nation. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that intellectual energy has 
generally accompanied, or immediately followed political convul- 
sions. Aischylus was contemporary with the men of Marathon 
and Salamis. He may have conversed with the youthful traveller 
Herodotus, and he more than once saw his dramatic crown reft 
from him by Sophocles. The era of highest art at Athens, was 
also the era of the Peloponnesian war. The “ Divine Comedy” 
was composed, or at least conceived, amid the fiercest popular 
tumults. Shakspeare and his contemporaries were born towards 
the close of the greatest theological struggle through which 
England has yet passed; and they were grown men at a time 
when every wind brought news of the power of Spain, or of the 
marvellous lands beyond the Atlantic, where ancient empires had 
fallen beneath the assault of a few bold and unscrupulous adven- 
turers. ‘“Comus,” and “ Paradise Lost,” and “ Paradise Re- 
gained,” were written during the preparation for, or amid the 
intervals of the storm that swept away from these islands the 
dynasty of the Stuarts. The modern literature of Germany was 
born and cradled in the Seven Years’ War; and the French Revo- 
lution engendered books from which Rousseau, Voltaire, and the 
apostles of the Encyclopedia would have recoiled as from a 
portentous birth. 

But in the case of Rome, and its Augustan age especially, we 
miss the operation of this general cause and effect. The great 
philosophical poem of Lucretius, indeed, betrays a breaking-up 
of the deeps of opinion, and the epigrams of Catullus are 
instinct with the passions of civil dudgeon. Little of this 
character, however, appears in the extant literature of the 
Augustan period. In his “ Epodes,” Horace approaches most 
nearly to the angry vein of Archilochus; yet we doubt whether 
either Menas or Canidia would have recovered heavy damages 
had they prosecuted the poet for defamation. So far, indeed, 
from catching even echoes of the storm which had ravaged Rome 
and its provinces for the better part of a century, the Augustan 
poets write with the composure of men lapped in ease, and in- 
trenched in security. Nursed in civil wars, and familiar from 
childhood with flight, and fear, and disorder, they might have 
been expected to “dip their pencils in the gloom of earthquake 
and eclipse.” Yet they exhibit, instead, a series of highly- 
finished cabinet-pictures, in which the most eminent hazards of 
the time—the sack of Rome by Sextus Pompeius, the triumph 
of M. Antonius and his Asiatic hordes—are veiled by allegories, 
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or symbolized in allusions to Carthage and Troy. And we are 
writing now of their graver moments, and more earnest moods of 
feeling—of Tibullus mourning for the vanished Saturnian age, 
and his own forfeited lands; of Propertius bewailing his early 
orphanage, and yearning for the rills and meadows of Umbria; 
of Horace imploring his countrymen to pause before they rushed 
into fresh civil wars ; of Virgil recounting the portents of earth 
and sky which foreshadowed Cesar’s murder, or raising his 
_“ Exultemus” for the great Actian triumph. In their lighter 
vein, the lyric and elegiac bards of Rome might, for any tokens 
they give of past or surrounding calamities, have stood among 
the gleemen of King Alcinous, in his Pheacian realm of 
Cocayne. 

For the motives of this seeming apathy we shall attempt to 
account presently. But we must first endeavour, with the aid of 
a few dates, to bring more clearly forward this singular reticence 
of the Augustan poets. 

Virgil was eight years old when the conspiracy of Catiline per- 
plexed all Italy with the dread of a second Sulla, of a reac- 
tionary revolution, and of threefold woe for Etruria and the Sam- 
nites. Horace was seven years old, and smarting under the rod 
of Orbilius, when Cicero was lingering at Beneventum and Brun- 
disium, driven from the city which he had saved by the most 
profligate of Tribunes, and deserted, at his utmost need, by the 
most vacillating of party-leaders. Tibullus was in his eighth 
year when Cesar forded the Rubicon, and when two-thirds of 
Italy expected, in their ignorance of the man, that he would re- 
enact the part of Marius, let slip his Gaulish myrmidons upon 
the halls and villas of the Senate, and spread desolation, like a 
carpet, from the pine forests of Ravenna to the sheep-walks of 
Apulia. Propertius was in his eleventh year, when messengers, 
“ bloody with spurring, fiery red with speed,” proclaimed, as they 
sped through the towns of Umbria, that the “mighty Julius” 
had been slain in the Senate-house, and been borne across the 
Forum on a board, by a couple of slaves :-— 


“E cadde come corpo morto cade.” 


These were, indeed, the reminiscences of boyhood: yet boy- 
hood is a period of life most susceptible of pity and terror; and 
these had been familiar emotions in the homes of the Augustan 
poets. Nearly all of them had endured insult or loss; nearly all 
had been eye-witnesses of wrongs inflicted upon their friends and 
neighbours. The boundary-stone had been removed; the chapel 
of the Lares profaned; the homestead laid in ashes; the ancient 
servitor of the house had been driven off in a gang of alien slav es; 
the friend who had daily greeted them was supplanted by a 
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stranger; the duumvir of the neighbouring borough, whose sires 
had been its duumvirs before him ever since the Hannibalic 
war, was replaced by an upstart freedman; the old familiar faces 
were gone; the old associations broken up. Around the hearth, 
or under the village-tree, Virgil and Propertius had stood at the 
knees of their elders, while they recounted, in anticipation of ills 
at hand, Sulla’s march through Samnium, or Catiline’s forays in 
Etruria. Yet of the dismay and despondency which environed 
their boyhood we find few traces in their writings. They deplore 
indeed the calamities of their beautiful land; they mourn over its 
ruined cities and its solitary fields, But their sorrow is without 
anger against “the causers of these timeless deaths.” Their 
voices are not raised against the oppressor, but in his behalf. 
They cry to Cesar to redress the wrongs which Cesar has in- 
flicted. They kiss the rod. They wreathe laurels around the 
sword. They drop oblivion, like a curtain, over the past. “ Peace 
is their dear delight;” peace at any price; peace on any terms; 
peace purchased with apathy in the senate, and with silence in 
the forum; peace guaranteed by pretorian guards and by veteran 
garrisons,—the all-infolding Pax Romana,—the arctic stillness 
of a centralized despotism. In these respects the Augustan poets 
resemble the Spanish writers of the 16th and 17th centuries. In 
Calderon, De Solis, and Sandoval we meet at every turn with the 
presence of monarchy, solid, brilliant, and all-pervading. Of the 
Morisco-wail in Grenada, of the surging sea of revolt in the 
Low Countries, of red men pining in Cuban mines, of Incas 
stretched upon beds of hot iron, of the rack and the scourge and 
the leaden-chambers of the Inquisition we read nothing, or we 
read of them as so many proofs of Spanish greatness. But in 
their stead, we have in the Castilian writers, recurring descriptions 
of pomp and procession, of beauty and of chivalry, of the gardens 
of Aranjuez, of the grandeur of Seville and Valladolid, of the 
pageantry of the theatre and the church, and of the crowning 
glory of a holocaust of heretics and Jews. Brilliant was the 
monarchy of Philip II.; brilliant also the principatus of Au- 
gustus. Yet both alike were founded upon ruins—the ruins of 
the Cortes and the Senate—and each was destined to fall, after a 
season, by open violence and slow decay. 

From sources such as these the purer and nobler streams of lite- 
rature could not be expected to flow. The days of Lucretius and 
Cicero had passed away. The dramas of Attius and Pacuvius were 
unsuited to the atmosphere of a court-theatre. The epic poets of 
the eighth century of Rome, busied themselves with the tales of 
Troy and Thebes, and the dramatic poets, with the worn-out plots 
of the Medea and Atreus. A few, indeed, ventured rashly upon 
the task of celebrating “ domestica facta,” of describing in heroic 
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verse the wars which had decimated Italy, and given Rome a 
master. But the latter themes, so far as we can judge, were never po- 
pular. Varius and Valgius might, by their dextrous flatteries, win 
the smile of Cesar, but they excited little applause beyond the 
palace chambers. In both classes of poets the form was of more 
value than the substance. Materiam superabat opus. And there 
was room, and even need, for refinement. The literature which 
prevailed in the commonwealth, and, while Cicero was a school- 
boy, in Latium generally, was often vigorous, and sometimes lofty 
in tone. For the severer order of beauty we must indeed have 
recourse to the fragments of the poets who preceded Virgil. Yet 
in their entire works we should probably seek in vain for harmony 
of proportion. We may credit Horace when, commending their 
strength, he censures their inequalities; just, as in our own lan- 
guage, we feel the power of ‘‘ Marlowe's mighty line,” while we 
turn impatiently from his platitudes and his rant. 

The Latin writers, from Ennius downwards, made no secret of 
their homage to the Greeks, and even took pride in closely copy- 
ing their models. But it has not always been carefully noted to 
which generation of the Hellenic, poets their thanks are due. 
Horace stands almost alone in his preference of the great Ionian 
and Attic schools, and his discrimination in this respect is probably 
in some measure owing to the circumstance, that for lyrical purposes 
the elder schools alone furnished the models. The case was dif- 
ferent with heroic and elegiac verse. The shelves of the libra- 
ries of Pergamus and Alexandria groaned under the weight of 
epic, pastoral, and erotic compositions. Virgil transcribed from 
Apollonius, the Rhodian, as often as from Homer, and from 
Aratus as often as from Hesiod: and Propertius was named by 
the generation whom Ovid addressed, the Roman Callimachus, 
and professes himself more than once the disciple of Philetas. 

For the attractions which the Alexandrian school presented to 
the Augustan writers, the causes are obvious. That school was 
of outward form elaborate: it consulted—to adopt Plato’s phrase 
—o.aBeorc, or the art of collocation, more than Evpeoie, or original 
invention. Its members were the satellites of a learned and luxu- 
rious court: many, if not most of them, were fellows of a sumptuous 
university, and pensioners of a royal exchequer. They had access 
to the most opulent of libraries: they valued themselves more 
for curious erudition than for original powers: they were great 
readers rather than profound thinkers, and they looked at man 
and nature through the medium of books. They were men of 
letters rather than men of genius, and they were courtiers fully as 
much as they were men of letters. By no very violent process of 
transplantation, Callimachus might have flattered Augustus and 
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Livia, and Virgil have addressed his flowing hexameters to the 
majesty of Philadelphus and the sacred tresses of Berenice. 

The victory which conquered Greece obtained over rustic 
Latium was much more complete than it appeared even to 
Horace. The critical satirist confined the triumphs of the Greeks 
to literature alone. Even the well-known lines of Virgil do not 
express the whole truth.* The influence of Hellas was not 
restricted to art or literature; it extended equally to the most 
ordinary functions of science, and even to the common conve- 
niences of life. No nation dealt more liberally in bricks and 
mortar than the Romans; yet, of the many architects enumerated 
by Vitruvius, in an age when the capital was transformed from 
brick to marble by Augustus, two only were Romans born. Of 
the grammarians mentioned by Suetonius, two-thirds were 
foreigners. If a sun-dial or a water-clock were to tell the hours 
truly, it must be set up by a Greek or Egyptian Dollond; if a 
complicated piece of machinery were needed at the theatres, the 
mechanist was generally a skilful Alexandrian. If a Roman 
doctor of medicine had set up in practice, he would probably 
have done little harm, because, in all likelihood, he would have 
had no patients; so firmly persuaded were his countrymen that 
none but Greeks knew pleurisy from phthisis, or chicory from 
hellebore. That the great operatic performers—the pantomimists, 
Pylades, Bathyllus, Mnester, &.—should have been Greeks is 
less surprising, both because the Romans regarded dancing as 
the act of a drunkard or a madman, and also because, like some 
modern nations, they held native histrionic talent cheap. But at 
Rome the private tutors also were, for the most part, Greeks, and 
they were the more needed, because it was deemed a conversational 
and epistolary accomplishment to employ Greek phrases in familiar 
intercourse—much as our own vulgar great hide English com- 
mon-place under French idioms—and also because a staff of 
Greek sophists was boarded and lodged by every man in Rome 
into whose ear “the demon whispered, ‘ Visto have a taste.’ 
Juvenal’s friend and gossip retired to Cuma, because he could not 
endure a Greek city. And his secession is the more significant, 
since it shows, even making allowance for the covert irony, what 
a market the capital offered for the various talents and enter- 
prise of the Hellenic race. To avoid contact with it, a man is 
fain to migrate from Alban Rome to Euboic Cuma. 

Of the Alexandrian school in literature there was no more loyal 
disciple than Propertius. He was not merely an imitater of Cal- 





a “Bxcudent alii spirantia mollius ra, 
Credo equidem, vivos ducent de marmore vultus; 
Orabunt causas melius, ccelique meatus 
Describent radio et surgentia sidera dicent.” 
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limachus of Cyrene, and Philetas of Cos, but he even parades 
his obligations to them. ‘I am the first of the Roman elegiasts,” 
he says, alluding, probably, to Tibullus and Gallus, “who have 
married Italian revels to Greek dances.” The choice of his 
models is characteristic of his genius. The verses of Callimachus 
are overloaded with fables, with obscure allusions, and redundant 
learning. His style is as affected as that of Claudian or Darwin. 
The writings of Philetas have perished ; yet we know him to have 
been one of the tutors of Ptolemy Philadelphus, a monarch who 
dabbled in poetry and criticism with as much zest as Louis XVIII, 
He was also a distinguished grammarian and encyclopedist; he 
composed histories as well as verses; he had the command of the 
Alexandrian library, and held office ina court where learning was 
fashionable and pensioned. We shall, accordingly, do Philetas 
no injustice by surmising that his verses were as much the off- 
spring of memory as of invention. Writers of this order were 
common at the court of the Ptolemies. It was once proposed to 
give a prize for an Alexandrian Seatonian or Newdigate; and 
Aristarchus, the Minos of criticism in those days, was appointed 
the judge of merits. The applause of the audience had been 
showered upon several of the candidates, but Aristarchus sat 
unmoved. At last, to the unspeakable disgust of the whole 
assembly, he pronounced in favour of a competitor who had not 
gained a single plaudit. On being askéd for the reason of his 
seemingly perverse decision, Aristarchus said that all the other 
reciters had cribbed their verses, and he proceeded to name the 
several owners of the stolen goods. The passion of the Romans 
under the empire for such poetical mosaic is almost incredible. 
The most hackneyed myths, provided they were of Greek origin, 
seem never to have come amiss. The heroes. and heroines of 
£olian and Ionian fiction were the stock in trade of every poet, 
the delight of every audience. “To. know something of Greek,” 
says Mr. Paley, in his preface to ‘“ Propertius,” “‘was to he a 
savant; and to win the tergeminum sophos at a recitation was 
not difficult for one who took advantage of the vanity of his 
hearers. The Augustan poets complimented each other as docti 
on this ground.” This fashion was the direct consequence of the 
restriction of literature to a class. It crippled, however, the 
energies of many really original minds. To it Propertius owes 
his most obvious defects. We have already seen how learnedly 
he courts his mistress. He was equally lavish of his lore upon 
graver topics than Cynthia's whims and infidelities. Like Ovid, 

but in yet more exorbitant measure, he cannot treat of Italian 
legends without embroidering them with foreign myths. He can 

not deplore the calamities of his own country without remember- 
ing the sorrows of Andromache, or the calamities of the house of 
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Laius. For these reasons he is often a fatiguing, perplexing, and 
obscure writer. He pampered, beyond any of his contemporaries, 
the fashion for unseasonable learning. Even the most orthodox 
priest of Jupiter might have wished Propertius less mytho- 
logical. 

There are other causes of his occasional obscurity. Like 
Tacitus, he was possessed by an unfortunate desire to avoid com- 
mon-place expressions. Like Persius, he seems to have thought 
that the diction of poetry can hardly be too remote from the 
ordinary language of men. From temperament he seems also to 
have been impatient of restraint. A young poet and a hasty 
composer, often writing under the excitement of jealousy and 
disappointment, he is frequently abrupt and impassioned in his 
appeals. His sudden and startling transitions, occasionally 
amounting to positive incoherences, greatly perplex the reader 
who is not prepared to meet them. “In these respects,” says 
Mr. Paley, “he is the A’schylus of the Roman muse; a writer 
who cannot be thoroughly understood without attentive study of 
his peculiar style and construction.” 

Yet though a slave, and often a servile one, to the fashions of 
his age, Propertius was a true Roman at heart. Whenever he 
lays aside the tinsel of Greek learning, his national sympathies 
and antipathies are strongly and fearlessly expressed. This 
earnestness has been the salt which has preserved his writings. 
It strikes upon genuine chords. It makes the whole world kin. 
It redeems his elegies from the monotony which clings to those 
of Tibullus, and from the tedious persiflage which causes the 
reader so often to fling aside the epistles and elegies of Ovid. 

His earnestness, indeed, is by no means purely erotic, but 
rather the offspring of that grave and masculine temperament 
peculiar to the old Italian races. His Umbrian blood had, per- 
haps, much to do with this; the blood of a race hardy, frugal, 
and proud of its ancestral traditions. As a lover Propertius had 
much less of the Petrarchan spirit than Tibullus. To the latter 
love was life. His imagination has room for no other feeling. 
If he pours forth his aspirations for peace, it is that no rude 
alarms of war may disturb the repose of Delia; if he mourns over 
his diminished acres it is because he cannot wander with Delia 
under the shade of his paternal trees; if he has any consolation 
in the prospect of death, it is in the hope that Delia will fire the 
funeral pile, and pronounce the triple valediction over his remains. 
So long as she is constant to him, his heart seeks no other object 
for its devotions; when she forsakes him—so ineradicable is love 
from his being—Nemesis fully supplies her place. Propertius is 
‘more master of himself: it must be admitted also, if we are to 
judge of him by his verses, that his passions were more sensual. 
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He has little of the true “lover's melancholy;” visions of death 
and the tomb seldom, if ever, disturb the current of his thoughts, 
He has no absorbing devotion to one object; he does not affect 
to deny his own infidelities: he is not blind to those of Cynthia. 
When she has piqued him, or proved false, his verse becomes 
acrimonious; when she has forsaken him, as she seems to haye 
done more than once, he has not far to seek for consoling equiva- 
lents. With less devotion, Propertius has more variety in his 
genius. Tibullus has but few strings to his lyre. He cannot 
sing of wars; he has no delight in mythical abstractions; he cares 
not for the old Sabellian life; he aspires not to heroical or ethical 
song. His panegyric on Messalla might have been written by a 
fourth-form boy at Eton. Propertius, on the contrary, frequently 
seems capable of strains of higher mood than any which he has 
bequeathed to us. In his own age, had not indolence, or perhaps 
friendship, withheld him, he might have proved a formidable rival 
to Virgil; a century later he might have divided the satiric crown 
with Juvenal, 

The passages of Propertius to which the reader most frequently 
recurs are either those in which he depicts the purer morals and 
manners of the old A.notrian races, as compared with the corrup- 
tions of his own times, or those in which he describes the pastoral 
features of his native Umbria. Beside these, his flirtations with 
Cynthia, his learning, and his mythological exuberances, are poor 
and unattractive. The former are conceived and sustained with 
a moral grandeur, and with an imaginative power, unrivalled by 
any preceding elegiasts, Greek or Roman. For the latter we 
must seek a parallel in the Georgics, in Lucretius, or in the best 
portions of the “ Silve” of Statius. They prove that Propertius 
wrote best when he was least indebted to books, and most confi- 
dent in himself. They show, also, that neither his city life, nor 
the manifold distractions and corruptions of his age, had quenched 
or even materially impaired his naturally honest and simple 
feelings, ‘His faults,” as his latest editor has well observed, 
“were those of the age rather than of the individual.” His 
excellencies, and we may perhaps fairly add his virtues also, were 
his own, and were such as entitle him to a station beside Virgil 
and Horace in the estimation of posterity. 

We cannot close our sketch of “ Propertius and his Contem- 
poraries,” without briefly adverting to the beautiful and long- 
suffering land which gave them birth. It has been the destiny 
of Italy, in all ages, to osoillate between brief paroxysms of 
liberty and chronic attacks of despotism. Short and troubled 
was the prosperity of Magna Grecia, assailed on one side by the 
barbarians of Lucania and Bruttium, and on the other by the 
arms and the gold of Syracuse. The free confederation of the 
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Sabellian races was not a century old when it was broken up, and 

artially crushed, by the more compact aristocracy of Rome. 
The feudal priest-caste of Etruria ruled over a population of serfs, 
and beyond the Po the Gauls and Ligurians, whose highest form 
of civilization was a Celtic patriarchate, swept away from the soil 
the very name of Italians. The liberties and the real prosperity 
of the Roman people did not survive its struggle with Hannibal. 
That terrible scourge of the peninsula inflicted upon it worse 
calamities than the slaughter at Thrasymenus and Canne. His 
yearly forays completed the ruin of the small landowners whether 
Roman or italian. The impoverished peasant fled into the cities; 
his fields were mortgaged and forfeited to the noble capitalist. 
The extremes of poverty and wealth met face to face, and the 
issue of their strife was the establishment of government by the 
sword. The empire of the Cesars oppressed and exhausted Italy 
during four hundred years. In that period the ancient aristocracy 
was extinguished, but neither the middle classes nor the free 
peasantry were restored. The new era of freedom which arose 
from the establishment of the German races in the peninsula— 
the era of the municipalities of Amalfi, of Florence, of Venice, 
and of Genoa—the era of popular institutions, of active commerce, 
of every science and of every art—although rife with intestine 
wars and civil jealousies, and exposed to the worse frauds and 
aggressions of priests and emperors, is one of the most brilliant 
and consoling periods in the annals of mankind. But it closed 
with the fifteenth century, and it was succeeded by tyrannies at 
once proud and mean, cruel and feeble, bigoted and lascivious. 
Again, as in the days of the social wars, the Triumvirate, and the 
Byzantine empire, the land, whose “unhappy gift is beauty,” 
became the battle-field of “mighty opposites,” the prize of the 
house of Anjou, of the house of Valois, and of the Spanish and 
Austrian descendants of Ferdinand of Arragon. The French 
and Castilian Viceroys of Milan and Naples have given place to 
kings more ignoble and enervate than the younger Dionysius, 
and to a military despotism more oppressive and corrupting than 
that of the most cruel and profligate of the Cesars. The hand 
of Tiberius lay heavy on the senate alone. Italy and its depen- 
dencies rejoiced in his strict but impartial sway. The crimes and 
follies of Nero and Domitian affected rather the dignity than the 
genera! welfare of the empire; and the vices and feebleness of the 
Byzantine Cesars were enacted on a distant stage, and Italy 
suffered more from their neglect than from their oppression. It 
has been reserved for the modern Cesars of Vienna to combine 
under one system all former causes of Italian woe and degrada- 
tion—military tyranny with theological bigotry, jealousy of lite- 
rature with discouragement of commerce, proscription of science 
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with laxity of morals. The Goth has glutted his ire; the Hun is 
in the palaces of Venice: the shout of Popolo, popolo; muoiano 
i tiranni,” is no longer raised in the streets of Florence and 
Bologna; and the spirits of the liberators cry from beneath the 
altars of Naples—“ How long, O Lord, holy and true!” 
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. The Conflict of Ages; or, the Great Debate on the Moral 
Relations of God and Man. By Edward Beecher, D.D. 
London: 1853. 


. The Atoning Work of Christ, viewed in Relation to some 
Current Theories, in Eight Sermons, preached before the 
University of Oxford, in the Year 1853, at the Lecture 
founded by the Rev. John Bampton, M.A. By William 
Thomson, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College. 
Oxford: 1853. 


. Sabbath Evening Readings on the New Testament: St. 
Matthew. By the Rev. John Cumming, D.D., F.R.S.E., 
Minister of the Scottish National Church, Crown Court, 
Covent Garden. London: 1853. 


. Theological Essays. By Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A., 
Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, and Professor of Divinity in King’s 
College, London. Cambridge: 1853, 


. Grounds for laying before the Council of King’s College, Lon- 
don, certain Statements contained wm a recent Publication 
entitled “ Theological Essays, by the Rev. F’.D. Maurice, M.A., 
Professor of Divinity in King’s College.” By R. W. Jelf, D.D., 
Principal of the College, and Canon of Christ Church. Oxford 
& London: 1853. 

. The Word “ Eternal” and the Punishment of the Wicked: a 
Letter to the Rev. Dr. Jelf, Canon of Christ Church, and 
Principal of King’s College. By Frederick Denison Maurice, 
Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. Cambridge: 1853. 

. The World to Come: Lectures delivered in the Lock Chapel, 


in Lent, 1853. By the Rev. Capel Molyneux, B.A. London: 
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8. Is it possible to make the best of both Worlds? By T. Binney. 
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‘9. The Coming Rest for the Nations of the Earth; or, the Mu- 
lennium described, dc. By the Author of “The Coming 
Struggle.” London: 1853. 


10. The Principles of Church Government, and their Application 
to Wesleyan Methodism. By George Steward. London: 1853. 


1l. The Death of Christ: its Grand Design the Purification of 
Souls, not the Punishment for Sins: (with other Lectures). 
By William Forster. London: 1853. 


. Sabbath Laws and Sabbath Duties, considered in Relation 
to their Natural and Scriptural Grounds, and to the Prin- 
ciples of Religious Liberty. By Robert Cox. Edinburgh: 
1853. 

. Theism, Atheism, and the Popular Theology: Sermons. By 
Theodore Parker. London: 1853. 


. Christianity and Secularism: Report of a Public Discussion 
between the Rev. Brewin Grant, B.A., and George Jacob Holy- 
oake, Esq. London: 1853. 


HIS list of books attests that the “conflict of ages” is still 
the conflict of to-day. The “great debate on the moral 
relations of God and man” continues, in spite of the increasing 
number of Job's comforters who crowd upon us with their voluble 
solutions: and amid them all, from Eliphaz the Temanite to 
Holyoake the heretic, the human mind still sits in the ashes of 
humiliation, waiting for some verdict out of the whirlwind that 
shall scatter the rhetoric of false friends and feeble mediators. If 
unity be the character of truth, no generation was ever so far gone 
in error as our own: nor is the weariness surprising, with which 
statesmen and philosophers turn away from the Babel of Divinity, 
and, in despair of scaling the heavens, apply themselves to found 
and adorn the polities of this world. But the confusion of tongues 
is too positive and obtrusive a fact to be escaped by mere retreat: 
it bids defiance to polite evasion: it pursues life into every public 
place and private haunt; invades the home, the school, the college, 
the court, the legislature; and, besides the problems which it fails 
to solve, constitutes in itself a new one, not undeserving the closest 
study and reflection. To the believers in doctrinal finality, who 
imagine the whole sacred economy to be settled by a documentary 
revelation, the reopening of every question, down to the very basis 
of religious faith, must be an appalling phenomenon, charging 
‘either failure on the presumed designs of God or a traitorous per- 
versity on even the most gifted and upright of men. And not a 
whit better is the conclusion of a conceited illuminism, which, 
either boldly recalling the human mind to the sciences of induction, 
despises all faiths as false alike; or, conscious at least of its own 
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incompetency, pleases itself with a more indulgent scepticism, and 
accepts them all as true. If no better revenge can be taken on 
pious dogmatism than by falling into the cant of an eclectic 
neutrality or an impious despair, there is little encouragement 
for any high-minded man to take part against the bigotries of the 
present on behalf of sickly negations in the future. The world is 
better left in the hands of the poorest interpreter of Paul, and 
most degenerate heirs of Augustine and Pascal, than transferred 
to the dialectic of Proclus or the materialism of the living 
“‘ Fondateur de la Religion de l Humanité.”* There are these, 
however, who deny that we are left to any such alternative; who 
cannot conceive that human aspirations after divine reality shall 
for ever pine and sigh in vain; who contend that objective truth 
in reference to morals and religion is attainable and has been 
largely attained;—and who, accordingly, despairing of neither 
philosophy nor Christianity, require only the free intercommunion 
of the two to appreciate the contradictions of the present without 
foregoing the hope of greater unity in the future. The contro- 
versies of the hour are but ill understood by one who remains 
enclosed within them, and judges them only on their own assump- 
tions. Like a village brawl which, with only the sound of vulgar 
noise, may be the ripe fruit of oppression and the germ of revolu- 
tion, they have an assigned place in the unfolding of modern 
civilization; and not till their place is computed in the life of the 
human race, and the law which brings them up in our age is 
observed, can their real significance be apprehended, and all anger 
at their clamorous littleness be lost in hope of their ulterior issues. 
Regarded from this higher point, the surface of religious belief in 
- England, at first sight a mere troubled fermentation of struggling 
elements, betrays some organic principle of order, and many salient 
points of promise. 

We hazard no theory of religion in saying that there is a natural 
correspondence between the genius of a people and the form of their 
belief. Each mood of mind brings its own wants and aspirations, 
colours its own ideal, and interprets best that part of life and the 
universe with which it isin sympathy. John Knox would have been 
misplaced in Athens, and Tauler could not have lived on the moral- 
ism of Kant. No doubt the ultimate seat of human faith lies deep 
down below the special propensities of individuals or tribes,—in a 
consciousness and faculty common to the race. But ere it comes 
to the surface, and disengages itself in a concrete shape, its type and 
colour will be affected by the strata of thought and feeling through 
which it emerges into the light. Without pretending to an 





* The title which Auguste Comte gives himself in his ‘ Catechisme Posi- 
tiviste’”—Preface, p. xl. 
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exhaustive classification, we find four chief temperaments of mind 
expressed in the theologies and scepticisms of civilized Europe; the 
quest of physical erder; the sense of right; the instinet of beauty ; 
and the consciousness of tempestuous impulses carrying the will 
off its feet. Variously blended in the characters of average 
persons, these tendencies are liable to separate their intensities, 
and severally dominate almost alone in minds of great force and 
periods of special action orreaction. Were each left toitself to form 
its own unaided creed, the doctrine of mere Science would be 
atheistic; of Conscience, theistic; of Art, pantheistic; of Passion, 
sacrificial. The evidence of this distribution of tendencies is 
equally conclusive, whether we look to its rational ground or to 
its historical exemplification: and a few words on each head will 
suffice to clear and justify it. 

Notwithstanding some occasional attempts to exhibit natural 
theology as a necessary extension of natural philosophy, it is 
plain that the maxims which are ultimate for physical Science 
stop short of contact with Religion; that the final appeal of the 
two is carried to different faculties; and that the scope and sphere 
of the one may be complete without borrowing any conception 
from the other. The assumption, for instance, that ‘‘ we can know 
nothing but phenomena,” directly excludes all permanent and 
eternal Being as the possible object of rational thought. And as 
“phenomena” are apprehensible only by the observing faculties, 
whatever refuses to put in an. appearance in their court is non- 
suited as an unreality. And again, physical knowledge’* has 
accomplished its aim, as soon as it can predict all the successions 
that lie within its field of time and space; and nowhere in this 
system of series, nor in the calculated forces which yield it to the 
view, does any divine Person look in upon the mind. Whoever, 
by the restraints of a hypothetical necessity, detains his intellect 
within nature, debars nmself ipso facto from any faith that 
transcends nature: and recognises no reserve of supernatural 
possibilities, hidden in a Mind of which the actual universe is but 
the finite expression. We do not of course intend to affirm that 
scientific culture cannot coexist with religious belief;—so prepos- 
terous an assertion would be confuted by a manifold experience; 
——but only that, where the canons of inductive knowledge are 
invested with unconditional universality, and are logically carried 
out as valid for all thought, they shut the door upon the sources 
of faith. Itis the old battle, of which history supplies such abun- 
dant illustration; which brought Parmenides and Protagoras upon 
the lists at opposite ends on the field of philosophy; which Bacon 
profoundly avoided by assigning separate empires, without common 
boundary, to science and religion; but which his modern disciples 
have rashly renewed, by invading the realm left sacred by him 
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Uneasy relations have always subsisted in Christendom between 
the investigators of nature and the trustees of the faith: the men 
of science rarely quitting, unless for signs of unequivocal aversion, 
the attitude of polite indifference to the church; and in their turn 
watched with the jealous eye of sacerdotal vigilance. It is no 
untrue instinct that has hitherto maintained them in this posture 
of mutual suspicion: to exchange which for a hearty and intelli- 
gent reverence for each other is an achievement reserved for a 
higher philosophy than we yet possess. 

As Science pays homage to the force of nature, so Conscience 
enthrones the law of right.. The conscious subject of moral obli- 
gation feels himself under a rule neither self-imposed and fictitious, 
nor foreign and coercive ;—neither a home invention nor an out- 
ward necessity ;—a rule invisible, authoritative, awful; carrying 
with it an alternative irreducible to the linear dynamics of the 
physical world; incapable of being felt but by a free mind, or of 
being given but by another. He is aware that his will follows a 
eall of duty not at all as his body adapts itself to the force of 
gravitation; and as within him the conscientious obedience wholly 
differs from the corporeal, so in the universe of realities beyond 
him does the moral legislation differ from the natural, and express 
the will of a person, not a mere constitution of things. No ethical 
conceptions are possible at all,—except as floating shreds of un- 
attached thought,—without a religious background: and the sense 
of responsibility, the agony of shame, the inner reverence for 
justice, first find their meaning and vindication in a supreme 
holiness that rules the world. Nor can any one be penetrated 
with the distinction between right and wrong, without recognising 
it as valid for all free beings, and incapable of local or arbitrary 
change. His feeling insists on its permanent recognition and 
omnipresent sway: and this unity in the Moral Law carries him to 
the unity of the Divine Legislator. Theism is thus the indis- 
pensable postulate of conscience,—its objective counterpart and 
Justification, without which its mspirations would be illusions, and 
its veracities themselves a lie. To adduce historical proofs of this 
conjunction is at once difficult and superfluous in a world whose 
theism is almost all of one stock. But it will not be forgotten 
that Socrates, im whom Greek religion culminated, avowedly 
based his reform on the substitution of moral for physical studies. 
It is undeniable too that, in spite of their fatalism, the mono- 
theistic Mahomedans have been surpassed by few nations in their 
sense of truth and fidelity; and that wherever the same type of 
belief has been approached by Christian sects, the heresy has 
been said to arise from an exaggerated estimate of the moral law. 

Art, we have said, is pantheistic. Its aim, often unconsciously 
present, is to read off the expressweness of things, and find what 
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it is which they would speak with their silent look. To its per- 
ceptions, form, colour, sound, motion, have a soul within them 
whose life and activity they represent: and even language, by 
flinging itself into the mould of rhythm and music, acquires, 
beyond its logical significance, a second meaning for the affections, . 
As if waked up and tingling beneath the artist's loving gaze, 
matter lies dull and dead no more; opens on him a responding 
eye; communes with him from its steadfast brow; and becomes 
instinct with grace or majesty. Instead of being the drag-weight 
and opposite of spiritual energies, it becomes to him their pliant 
medium, the docile clay for the shapes of finest thought, the 
brilliant palette for the spread of inmost feeling. He melts the 
barrier away that hides from mere sense and intellect the interior 
sentiment,—the formative idea,—of all visible things ; and his glance 
of sympathy changes them not less than a burst of amber sunrise 
changes a leaden landscape and picks out the freshest smiles, 
Thus he finds himself in a living universe, ever striving to show 
him a divine beauty that lurks within and presses to the surface; 
and he stands before. a curtain only half-opaque, watching the 
lights and shadows thrown on it from behind by the ceaseless 
play of infinite thought. Not that the interpretation is by any 
means self-evident, or accessible except to the apprehensive 
instinct of sympathy, For it seems as though no form of being, 
no. object in creation, could ever represent completely its own 
type: something is lost from its perfection in the realization; and 
the actual, falling short of the ideal, can give it only to one for 
whom a hint suffices, This conception of the world as an incar- 
nate divineness does not, we are well aware, amount to pantheism, 
unless it become all-comprehensive, so as to take in not simply 
physical nature, but the human life and will: and there are num- 
bers who are saved from this extreme, either by knowing where 
to draw the lines of philosophical distinction, or by the natural 
force of moral conviction restraining the absolutism of imagination. 
But so far forth as the tendency operates, it substitutes for the 
theistic reverence for a Holy Will the pantheistic recognition of 
a Creative Beauty; and presents God to the mind less as the 
prototype of Conscience than as the apotheosis of Genius. The 
spontaneity of poetic action is supposed to illustrate His pro- 
cedure better than the preferential decisions of the moral sen- 
timent: and the genesis of whatever is good and fair is referred 
not so much to deliberate plan as to the eternal interfusion and 
circulation, through the great whole, of a Divine Essence, which 
flings off the universe and its history as mere natural language, 
That this is the religion of art, is proved by the literature of every 
creative period, Greek, Italian, or Teutonic; and negatively by 
the comparative absence of artistic feeling and production in ages 
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and nations that have most intensified at once the Unity and the 
Personality of God. Beauty was the Bible of Athens; and Plato, 
its devoutest and most comprehensive expounder, shows every- 
where, in his metaphysics, his morals, and his myths, the mould 
into which its faith inevitebly falls. 

In passionate and impulsive natures there is a self-contradiction 
which makes their religious tendency peculiarly difficult to de- 
scribe. They are not less conscious than others of moral dis- 
tinctions, and own the sacred authority of the better invitation 
over the worst. Indeed, when surprised into a fall, their remorse 
shares the vehemence of all their emotions, and from the black 
shadow in which they sit, the sanctity of the law which they have 
violated looks ineffably bright; and they speak of its holy require- 
ments, and of the infinite purity of the Divine Legislator in such 
fervid tone, that whatever else they may endanger, the perfection of 
God’s character, you feel assured, and the obligations of human 
morality, are secure of reverential maintenance. Yet the truth is 
precisely the reverse. At the very moment that the law of duty 
is thus loftily extolled, it is on the point of total subversion; 
lifted to a height precarious and.unreal, it overbalances on the 
other side and disappears. For, the very same stormy intensity 
which makes these men strong to feel the claim of good, makes 
them weak to obey it. Their personality wants solidity; and an 
atmosphere of tempestuous affections sweeps over it like a hurri- 
cane on water. They can do nothing from out of their own 
resolves, and are for ever drawn or driven from the fortress they 
were not to surrender. What remains for them, solicited thus by 
forces which are an overmatch for their just self-reliance? Is it 
surprising that they no sooner confess how they ought to obey, 
than they declare that they cannot obey? The thing is a contra- 
diction; but it all the better for this expresses what they are: with 
their centre of gravity in the wrong place, they cannot but hold the 
truth in unstable equilibrium. Repose on contradiction is how. 
ever impossible; and the necessary result of these co-existent 
feelings of obligation and incapacity is a substitute for obedience. 
The resort to sacrifice which thus arose expressed no more, prior 
to the Christian era, than the sentiment,—‘‘Take this, O Lord, 
‘tis all I have to give;” and afforded but a fictitious relief to the 
labouring spirit. It acknowledged and attested the incompetency 
of the will, but made no use of the excess of the emotions. It 
was the Pauline doctrine of faith which first turned this great 
power to account; and virtually said,—‘Are you in slavery be- 
cause you cannot manage your affections? turn their trust and 
enthusiasm on Christ in heaven, and let them manage you, and 
you shall be free.’ The soul that falls in love with immortal 
goodness rises above the region of ineffectual strife, and spon- 
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taneously offers what could never be extorted from the will by the 
lash of self-mortifying resolve. This is the truth which underlies 
the sacrificial doctrine in Christian times—the emancipating power 
of great trusts and high inspirations; and its very nature indi- 
cates its birth from impassioned temperaments, and its affinity 
with their special wants. The vicarious sacrifice is a mere plea, 
an ideal point of attraction, for a profound allegiance of heart; 
which minds of this class would hardly yield without an intense 
appeal to their gratitude; but which, if really awakened by a clear 
and tranquil moral reverence, would no less triumph over. the 
gravitation of self. The one needful condition for the redemption 
of these natures is the objective presence and action upon them of 
a divine person to lift them clear out of themselves, and render 
back on the healing breath of trust the strength that only pants 
itself away in feverish effort. Every doctrine of sacrifice neces- 
sarily contradicts its own premises; because for guilt, which is 
personal and inalienable, it offers a compensation which is foreign, 
and meets a moral ill with an unmoral remedy. True and sound 
as a mere confession of weakness, it runs off from that point into 
mere confusion and morbidness. But add to it the doctrine of 
faith, and it acquires its proper complement; balances its human 
disclaimer with a divine resource; and instead of sending its 
captive through dark labyrinths of vain experiment, opens a direct 
way from the chambers of humiliation to the prophet’s watch- 
tower of prayer and vision. Without this complement the doc- 
trine creates priesthoods; with it, destroys them. Without it, 
men are caught up in their moments of helplessness, and handed 
over to ritual quackeries; with it, they are seized in their hour of 
inspiration, and flung into the arms of God. The susceptibility 
for either treatment depends on the predominance of impulse and 
passion over breadth of imagination and strength of will. In 
short, there are minds whose power is shed, if we may say so, in 
protension, precipitated forwards in narrow channels with im- 
petuous torrent. There are others whose affluence is in extension, 
and spreads out like a still lake to drink in light from the open 
sky, and reflect the look of wide-encircling hills. And there are 
pthers yet again, whose character is intension, and that move on 
in full volume, and with steady stream of tendency, rising and 
falling little with the seasons, and holding to the limits within which 
they.are to go. The faith of the first is sacrificial; of the second, 
pantheistic; of the third, theistic. 

Of the four cardinal tendencies we have named, the scientific 
has never been provided for within the interior of Christianity; 
whose organic life and structure are complete without it, It 
remains, therefore, sullenly on the outside, without renouncing at 
present its atheistic propensions: and the part it has played, how- 
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ever important, has been that of external check and antagonism, 
in the assertion of neglected rights of knowledge, and slighted 
interests of mankind. This cannot possibly continue for ever; 
nor is it at all consistent with experience to suppose, that either 
of the opponent influences will obtain a victory over the other. 
Their reconcilement, through the mediation and within the com- 
pass of some third and more comprehensive conception, is a task 
remaining for the philosophy and charity of the future. We feel 
no doubt that it will be accomplished; and will spare us that re- 
volutionary extermination of theology and metaphysics which is 
proclaimed, on behalf of positive science, by the self-appointed 
Committee of the “ République Occidentale.” The other three 
tendencies early worked their way into the Christian religion, and 
vindicated a place within its organism. Indeed, the historical 
genesis of the Catholic Church consists of little else, on the inner 
side of dogma and ethics, than the successive and successful self- 
assertion of each of these principles; and, on the outer side of 
ecclesiastical polity, than the construction of a social framework 
which held them in coexistence till the sixteenth century. The 
genius of three distinct peoples conspired to fill up the measure 
of the early faith: and each brought with it a separate consti- 
tuent. ‘The Hebrew believer contributed his theistic conscience: 
the Hellenic, his pantheistic speculation; the Romanic, his pas- 
sionate appropriation of redemption by faith. The elements were, 
from the first, mixed and struggling together; so that the pheno- 
mena of no period, probably of no place, serve to show them 
disengaged from one another and insulated. But the Ebionitish 
period, with its rigorous monarchianism, its historical and human 
Christ, its scrupulous asceticism, its sternness against wealth, 
represents the ethical principle in its excess. The Logos idea, 
and indeed the whole development of the Trinitarian doctrine, 
exhibits the effort of the Greek thought to obtain recognition, 
and qualify the Judaic. And the Augustinian theology, pleading 
the wants of fervid natures, on whose surface the web of moral 
doctrines alights, only to be shrivelled and disappear, completes 
the triad of agencies from whose confiuence the faith of Christen- 
dom arose. In the Catholic system the three ingredients unite 
in one composite result: and hence the tenacity with which that 
system keeps possession of the most various types of human 
character, and, baffled by the spirit of one age, returns with the 
reaction of another. ‘The ethical feeling finds satisfaction in its 
theory of human nature; the pantheistic, in its scheme of super- 
natural grace; the sacrificial, in its conditions of redemption, 
Through the realism of the medieval schools, its eucharistic 
doctrine, which is only the theological side of that philosophical 
conception, becomes a direct transfusion of Hellenic influence 
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into the Church. And its faith in perpetual inspiration, in the 
unbroken chain of physical miracle, in the ceaseless mingling of 
sacramental mystery with the very substance of this world, so far 
softens and diffuses the concentrated personality of the Divine 
Essence, as to indulge the free fancy of art. Nor can we deny 
the same capacity of beauty to its hierarchy of holy natures,— 
from the village saint, through the heavenly angels, to the Son 
of God,—all blended in living sympathies that cross and recross 
the barriers of worlds. This comprehensive adaptation to the 
exigencies of mankind is a reasonable object of admiration. But 
nothing can be more absurd than the appeal to it in proof, either 
of preternatural guidance, or of human artifice, in the constitutive 
process of the Roman Church. There is nothing very surprising 
in the fact, that a system which is the product of three factors 
should contain them all. No doubt if these factors are, as we 
contend, primary and indestructible features of our unperverted 
nature, no religion can be divine and completely true which 
refuses to take any of them up; and this one condition of the 
future faith we may learn from the Christendom of the past. 
The condition, however, must be satisfied otherwise than by the 
strange congeries of profound truths and puerile fancies which is 
dignified by the name of “Catholic doctrine.” 

For, be it observed, this system has no intrinsic and necessary 
unity, which would hold it together when abandoned to the free 
action of the mind, whose requirements it is said to meet. It has 
something for conscience; something for art; something for 
passion; each in its turn: but it is not a whole that can satisfy 
all together. Its contents, gathered by successive experiences, 
cohere through the external grasp of a sacerdotal corporation ; 
and if that hand be paralyzed or relaxed, it becomes evident at 
once how little they have grown together. Hence the phenomena 
of the sixteenth century, whose revolt was the expression, not of 
theological dissent, but of ecclesiastical disgust; and in which 
doctrine only accidentally fell to pieces because the authority 
that guarded and wielded it became too rotten to be believed in. 
The secondary revolution, however, was incomparably more 
momentous than the primary. The treasured seeds that dropped 
from the shattered casket of the Church, had to germinate again 
in the fresh soil of the richer European mind; and the great year 
of their development is still upon its round. The outward dicta- 
tion of the Apostolic See being discarded, it became necessary 
to find another clue to divine truth; and the inner wants of the 
human soul and the passing age came into play, with no restraint 
within the ample scope of Scripture. A re-constitution of Chris- 
tianity began—on the basis, no doubt, of materials already accu- 
mulated—more eclectic, therefore, and less creative, than in the 
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infancy of the religion; but proceeding, nevertheless, by the same 
law, and commencing a similar cycle. The order of development 
in this second life of Christendom has not been the same as in 
the first; but the stages, though transposed, do not differ taken 
one byone. It is only this;—that whilst in the formation of the 
faith, the dominant influences were Conscience, Art, and Passion, 
in its Re-formation, they are Passion, Conscience, Art. At the 
moment when Luther shattered the fabric of pretended unity, and 
compelled the husk to shed its kernels, the season and the field 
were unfavourable to two out of the three, and they lay dormant 
till more genial times. The moral element had been discredited by 
the casuistry of the confessional, the “treasure of the church,” 
and the trade in meritorious works; and, decked in these vile 
trappings, was flung away in generous disgust. The esthetic 
element had become so paganised in Italy, and was so identified 
with the reproduction of the very tastes and vices, the thought 
and style, nay, even the mythology itself, which the primitive 
religion had expelled as the work of demons, that the new piety 
shrunk from it and let it alone. In an age when episcopates 
were won by an ear for hexameters or a Ciceronian latinity, when 
priests defended materialism in Tusculan disputations, when popes 
frequented the comic theatre, and Plautus was acted in the Vati- 
can, when the proceeds of a purgatorial traffic were spent in 
destroying ancient basilicas and raising heathenish temples over 
the sepulchres of saints, it was inevitable that beauty should 
become suspected by sanctity. There remained, yet unspoiled by 
the adoption of a corrupt generation, the impetuous devotion and 
tremendous theory of Augustine; and this, accordingly, was the 
direction in which the whole early reformation advanced. It was 
not the accident that Luther was an Augustinian monk, which 
determined the character of his movement. The sickened soul of 
Europe could breathe no other air. Emaciated with the mockery 
of spiritual aliment, revolting at the chopped straw and apples of 
Sodom that had been given for fruit from the tree of life, it sighed 
for escape from this choking discipline into some region fresh 
with the mountain breath of faith and love, and not quite barren 
of “ angels’ food.” The burthened moral sense, so long deluded 
and abused, reduced to self-conscious dotage by vain penances 
and vainer promises, flung away all belief in itself, asked leave to 
lay its freedom down, and went into captivity to Christ. So 
exclusively did the feeling of the time flow into this channel, 
that no doctrine which had an ethical groundwork, or attempted 
to soften in the least the implacable hostility of nature and grace, 
obtained any success; while every enthusiastic excess of the anti- 
catholic ideas spread like wild-fire. The irreproachable innocence 
and piety of the Salzburg Gdrtner-briider did nothing to save 
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them from quick martyrdom to their Ebionitish faith; while the 
atrocities and ravings of the Anabaptists of Miinster scarcely 
sufficed to stop the triumph of their hideous kingdom of the 
saints. The movement of the brave Zwingli, earlier and more mode- 
rate than either Luther's or Calvin's, was easily restrained by them 
within the narrowest range, whilst the Genevan reformer, cautious 
and ungenial, had but to collect his logical fuel, and kindle the 
terrible tire of his dogma, and it spread from the icy chambers of 
his own nature and wrapt whole kingdoms in its flames. ‘That 
men without passion or pathos themselves, who do their work by 
force of intellect and will, should be successful disseminators of a 
doctrine that can live in no cool air, only shows how wide was 
the preparation of mind, and how the coming of this time fulfilled 
the long desire of nations. The first stage, then, of the new 
development of Christianity was its Puritan period. The natu- 
ral perdition of man, the radical corruption of his will, the reli- 
gious indifference of all his states and actions, and the consequent 
worthlessness of his morality, except for civil uses and social 
police, constitute the fundamental assumptions of the system. 
From this basis of despair its doctrine of atonement comes to the 
rescue. The obedience of Christ is accepted in place of that 
which men cannot render, and his sacrifice instead of the penalty 
they deserve. Not, however, for all, but for those alone who may 
appropriate the deliverance by an act of faith, and present the 
merits of Christ as their offering to God, with full assurance of 
their sufficiency. Nothing but a divine and mvoluntary conver- 
sion can generate this faith, which follows no predisposition from 
the antecedent life, but the inscrutable decree of heaven. Once 
transferred from the state of nature into that of grace, the disciple 
becomes, through the Holy Spirit, a new creature; is conscious of 
a sacred revolution in his tastes and affections; gives evidence of 
this by good works which now, purified in their principle, are no 
longer unacceptable to God; and knows that, though he is still 
liable to the sins, he is redeemed from the penalties, of a son of 
Adam. The church is the body of the converted, and while the 
Sacrament of Baptism initiates the candidate, and provisionally 
secures him, the Communion seals his adoption afterwards; the 
efficacy of both beimg conditional on the inner faith of the parti- 
cipant. The intense and unmediated antithesis of nature and 
grace, and the gulf, impassable except by miracle, between their 
two spheres, may be regarded as the most characteristic feature 
of this scheme. Its text-book contains the Pauline epistles, and 
opens most readily at the Romans or Galatians; and its favourite 
writers are Augustine, Luther, Calvin, and Edwards. With vast 
internal differences im their particular conceptions of Christian 
truth and of ecclesiastical government, the so-called evangelical 
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sects retain the impress of their common origin, in the dearth of 
any ethical or esthetic element in their religion. 

From this alone must have resulted the fact which a plurality 
of causes has concurred in producing; viz., that the Reformation 
soon (within a century and a half) reached its apparent limit of 
extent, and propagated itself only internally by further evolutions 
of thought. It had taken up and exhausted the class of minds to 
which it was specially adapted; and after appropriating these found 
itself arrested. Under the impulse of a newly-awakened piety 
men are disposed to feel that they cannot attribute too much to 
God: and there will always be large numbers who, from the 
absorbing intensity of religious sentiment, or the dominance of 
predestinarian theory, or the ill-balance of partial cultivation, 
abdicate all personal power of good in favour of irreversible de- 
erees. But as the tension relaxes or the culture enlarges, the 
moral instincts re-assert their existence; and the monstrous dis- 
tortions incident to any theory which denies their authority 
become too repulsive to be borne. Hence a reaction, in which 
the natural conscience takes the lead, and insists on obtaining 
that reconciliation with God which has already been conquered 
for the affections. Men in whom the sense of right and wrong is 
deep cannot divest themselves of reverence for it as authoritative 
and divine: nor can they truly profess that it is to them an empty 
voice which, venerable as it sounds, they are never able to obey. 
They know what a difference it makes to them,—in the whole peace 
and power of their being,—whether they are faithful or whether 
they are false; that this difference belongs alike to their state of 
nature and their state of grace; that it is as little possible to 
withhold admiration: from the magnanimity of the pagan Socrates 
as from that of the Christian Paul; and that the sentiment which 
compels homage to both is the same that looks up with trust and 
worship to the justice and holiness of God: how then can they 
consent to draw an unreal line of impassable separation between 
ethical qualities before conversion and the very same qualities after, 
and abrogate in the one case the moral distinctions which become 
valid in the other? The two lives,—of earth and heaven;—the 
two minds,—human and divine;—the two states,—nature and 
grace,—which it is the impulse of enthusiasm to contrast, it is the 
necessity of conscience to unite. When Luther first blew up the 
sacerdotal bridge which had given a path across to the steps of 
centuries, the boldness of the deed and the inspiration of the time 
lightened the feet of mem and enabled them to spring over with 
hinr on the wing of faith. But when the van had passed and the 
more equable and disciplined ranks of another generation were 
brought to the brink, there seemed a needless rashness in the 
attempt, and foundations were discovered for a structure based on 
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the rock of nature and making one province of both worlds. Even 
Melancthon, long as he yielded to his leader's more powerful will, 
could not permanently acquiesce in the complete extinction of 
human responsibility; and vindicated for the soul a voluntary co- 
operation with divine grace. This semi-pelagian example rapidly 
spread; first among the later Lutherans, especially of Brunswick 
and Hanover; next into the school of Leyden; and finally into 
the Church and universities of England. Quick to seize the re- 
action in the temper of the times, the Jesuits put themselves at the 
head of the same tendency in their own communion; defended 
against the Jansenists a doctrine of free-will beyond even the 
limits of Catholic orthodoxy; upheld Molina against Augustine, 
as among the Protestants Episcopius was gaining upon Calvin. 
Among patriotic theologians the authority of the Latin Church 
gave way in favour of the early Christian apologists and Greek 
Fathers, who knew nothing of the scheme of decrees. Divinity, 
under the guidance of More and Cudworth, no longer disdained 
to replenish her oil and revive her flame from the lamp of Athenian 
philosophy. And the conception of a universal natural law was 
elaborately worked out by Grotius. As the sixteenth century was 
the period of dogmatic theology, the seventeenth was that of 
ethical philosophy; the whole modern history of which lies mainly 
within that limit and halfacentury lower; and conclusively attests 
the decline of a scheme of belief incompatible with the very exist- 
ence of such a science. When the Protestantism which had pro- 
duced a Farel, a Beza, and a Whitgift, offered as its representatives 
Locke and Limborch, Tillotson and Butler, the nature of the 
change which had come over it declares itself. It was the revolt 
of moral sentiment against a doctrine that outraged it;—the re- 
development, under new conditions, of the ethical principle which 
had fallen neglected from the broken seed-vessel of the Catholic 
faith. 

This second season of the Reformation, though treated now 
with unmerited disparagement, was not less worthy of admiration 
than the first. High Churchmen may be ashamed of an arch- 
bishop who proposed a scheme of comprehension; Evangelicals, 
of a preacher who applauded the Socinians; and Coleridgians, of 
a theologian who was no deeper in metaphysics than the “ Grotian 
divines:” but neither the Erastianism, the charity, nor the com- 
mon sense of a Tillotson would be at all unsuitable at this moment 
to a church openly torn by dissensions and really held together 
only by dependence on the State. It has been a current opinion, 
perseveringly propagated by adherents of the Geneva theology, that 
the spread of Arminian sentiments was equivalent to a religious 
decline, and concurrent with the growth of a worldly laxity and 
selfish indifference of character. The allegation is absolutely 
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false. In literature, in personal characteristics, and in public life, 
the Latitude-men and their associates in belief bear honourable 
comparison with their more rigorous forerunners. There is not 
only less of passionate intolerance, but a nobler freedom from an 
equivocal prudence, in the great writers of the second period than 
in the Reformers of the first: and there is more to touch the springs 
of disinterestedness and elevation of mind in Cudworth and Clarke 
than in Calvin and Beza. Nor did the return of ethical theory 
weaken the sources of religious action. The very enterprises in 
which evangelical zeal most rejoices,—missions to the heathen 
and the diffusion of the Scriptures,—were not only prosecuted but 
set on foot in new directions and with more powerful instrumen- 
talities, in the very midst of this period and by the very labours 
of its most distinguished philosophers. The Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Christian Knowledge and the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign parts, were both born with the eighteenth 
century; and while the latter addressed itself to the natives and 
slaves of the American provinces, the former first made the Scrip- 
tures known on the Coromandel coast. It was Boyle who, of all 
men of his age, displayed the most generous zeal for the multipli- 
cation of the sacred writings, himself procuring their translation 
into four or five languages. For thirty years he was governor of 
& missionary corporation. Yet the complexion of his theology 
is sufficiently indicated by the fact that he bought up Pococke’s 
Arabic translation of Grotius (De Veritate Christiane Religionis) 
and was at the cost of its wide distribution in the East. And who 
that has ever read it can forget Swift's letter to the Irish viceroy 
(Lord Carteret), introducing Bishop Berkeley (then Dean of 
Derry) and his project for resigning his preferment at home in 
order that, on a stipend of £100 a year, he might devote himself 
to the conversion of the American Indians? The imperturbable 
patience with which the good Dean prosecuted his object, the 
self-devotion with which he embarked in it his property and life, 
the gratefulness with which he accepted from the government the 
promise of a grant, and the treachery which broke the promise 
and after seven years compelled his return, make up a story un- 
rivalled for its contrast of saintly simplicity and ministerial bad 
faith. These and similar features of the time superfluously refute 
the arbitrary and arrogant assumption, that no piety can be living 
and profound except that which disbelieves all natural religion, 
no gospel holy which does not renounce the moral law, no faith 
prolific in works unless it begins with despising them. 

There was, however, still a defect in this gospel of conscience. 
Regarding the world and life as the object of a divine administra- 
tion, and seeking to interpret them by a scheme of final causes, 
it was wholly occupied with the conception of God as proposing 
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to himself certain ends, and arranging the means for their accom- 
plishment. In this light He is a Being with moral pre-concep- 
tions and an economy for bringing them to pass. Everything is 
for a purpose, and subsists for the sake of what is ulterior, and 
forms part of a mechanism working out a prescribed problem. 
The tendency of this way of thinking will imevitably be, to hunt 
for providences. These the narrow mind will trace in the incidents 
of individual life; the comprehensive intellect in the laws and 
relations of the universe; not perhaps in either case without some 
danger from human egotism of referring too much to the good and 
ill which is relative to man. The infinite perfections of God will 
be concentrated, so to speak, too much in the notion of His wILt, 
and the powers which subserve its designs; and will in consequence 
be as much misapprehended as would be our own nature by an 
observer assuming that we put forth all its life and phenomena 
on purpose. Indeed, the exclusive and unbalanced ascendancy 
of the moral faculty tempts a man to fancy this sort of existence 
the only right one for himself; to suspect every flow of unwatched 
feeling, and call himself to account for the burst of rimging 
laughter, or the surprise of sudden tears, and aim at an autocratic 
command of his own soul. It is not wonderful that his ideal of 
human character should re-appear in his representation of the 
divine. The error deforms his faith as much as it tends to stiffen 
and constrict his life. Leading him always to ask what a thing 
is for, it hinders him from seeing what it is; in search of the 
motive he misses the look ; and his interest in it being transitive 
he sinks into it with no sympathy on its own account. This is 
only to say, m other words, that his prepossession detains him 
from the artistic contemplation of objects and events: for while 
it is the business of science to inquire their origination, and of 
morals to follow their drift, it remains for art to appreciate their 
nature. To feel the type of thought which they express, to 
recognise the idea which they invest with form, the mind must 
rest upon them, not as products or as instruments, but as reali- 
ties; and their significance must not be imposed upon them, 
but read off from them. The meaning which art detects in life 
and the world is not a purpose, but a sentiment; in its view 
the present attitudes and development of things are rather the 
out-coming of an inner feeling than the tools of a remoter end. 
To find room for this mode of conception something must be 
added to the ethical representation of God. He must be regarded 
as not always and throughout engaged in processes of intention 
and volition, but as having, around this moral centre, an infinite 
atmosphere of creative thought and affection, which, like the 
native inspirations of a pure and sublime human soul, sponta- 
neously flow out in forms of beauty, and movements of rhythm, 
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and a thousand aspects of divine expression. Religion demands 
the admission of this free element: and, without it, will cease to 
speak home to men of susceptible genius and poetic nature, and 
must limit itself more and more to the fanatical minds that have 
too little regulation, and the moral that have too much. A God 
who offers terms of communion only to the passionate and to the 
conscientious, will not touch the springs of worship in perceptive 
and meditative men. Their prayer is less to know the published 
rules than to overhear the lonely whispers of the Eternal Mind, 
to be at one with His immediate life in the universe, and to shape 
or sing into articulate utterance the silent inspirations of which 
all existence is full. Their peculiar faculties supply them with 
other interests than about their sins, their salvation, and their 
conscience; they feel neither sufficiently guilty, nor sufficiently 
anxious to be good, to make a religion out of the one conscious- 
ness or the other; but if, indeed, it be God that flashes on them 
in so many lights of solemn beauty from the face of common 
things, that wipes off sometimes the steams of custom from the 
window of the soul, and surprises it with a presence of tenderness 
and mystery; if the tension of creative thought in themselves, 
which can rest in nothing imperfect, yet realize nothing perfect, 
be an unconscious aspiration towards Him; then there is a way of 
access to their inner faith, and a temple pavement on which they 
will consent to kneel. It is, we believe, the inability of Protest- 
antism, in either of its previous forms, to meet this order of 
wants, that has reduced it to its state of weakness and discredit; 
and the struggle of thought, characteristic of the present century, 
is an unconscious attempt to supply the defect, and to vindicate, 
for the third element of Catholic Christianity, the possibility of 
development in the open air of Protestant belief. The change 
began, like both of the earlier ones, in Germany; and it was from 
Plato that Schleiermacher learned where the weakness of Chris- 
tian dogma lay, and in what field of thought he might create a 
diversion from the disastrous assaults of French materialism, and 
restore the balance of the fight. An Hellenic spirit was infused 
into the scientific theology of the continent, and has never ceased 
to prevail there, though Aristotle has long succeeded to Plato as 
the channel of influence. When Hegel, long the rival of Schleier- 
macher, triumphed over him not only in the coteries of Berlin, 
but in the schools of Germany, he no doubt turned the philo- 
sophy which had been invoked to preserve the faith into a 
dialectic, at whose magic touch it deliquesced; and no one who 
has followed the application of his principles to history and 
dogma, can be surprised at the antipathy they awaken in the 
church. But it would be a mistake to suppose that the step into 
Pantheism was made by Hegel, and that the opposing theologians 
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raised up by the great preacher of Berlin, occupy in this respect any 
different ground. Since the time of Jacobi theism proper has not 
been heard of in Germany: the very writers who mean to defend 
it, surrender it in the disguise of their definition of personality; 
and so steeped is the whole national mind in the colours of Hel- 
lenic thought, that from Neander to Strauss can be found, in our 
deliberate judgment, only different shades of the same pantheistic 
conception. What does this denote but a universal sigh after a 
God, who shall be neither a Jehovah, a Judaic avroxparwp, nor a 
redeeming Deus ex machina, supervening upon the theatre of 
history, but a living and energising Spirit, quickening the very 
heart of to-day, and whispering round the dome of Herschel’s sky 
not less than in the third story of Paul's heaven? In some this 
feeling breaks out in devilish defiance, as in the unhappy Heinrich 
Heine's saying, “I am no child, I do not want a Heavenly Father 
any more:” in others it breathes out, as with Novalis, in a tender 
mysticism, and is traceable by the reverent foot-fall and unco- 
vered head with which they pace, as in a cathedral, the solemn 
aisles of life and nature. The expression of this tendency has 
passed into the literature of our own language, and every year is 
tinging it more and more with its characteristic hues. Emerson 
affords the purest and most unmixed example; but perhaps the 
earlier writings of Carlyle,—before the divine thirst had advanced 
so much into a human rabies,—and more especially his Sartor Re- 
sartus, may be taken as the real gospel of this sentiment. The in- 
tense operation of these essays, so entirely alien to the traditions 
of English thought and taste, is an evidence of something more than 
the genius of their authors: it is proof of a certain combustible 
state of the English mind, prepared by drought and deadness to 
burst into the flame of this new worship. ‘This feeling, diffused 
through the very air of the time, has unmistakeably evinced its 
essential identity with the instinct of art; in part, by a direct 
affluence and excellence of production unknown to the preceding 
age, but still more, in the wide extension of an appreciating love 
for the creations of artistic genius. The melancholy prophets 
who see in this spreading susceptibility only a morbid symptom 
of decadent civilization, are misled, we hope, by imperfect histo- 
rical parallels. The flower, no doubt, both of Athenian and of 
Italian culture was most brilliant just before it drooped. But 
the soil which bore it, and the elements that surrounded it, had 
no essential resemblance to the conditions of modern English 
society, in which, above all, there are the unexhausted juices of 
a moral faith and a strenuous habit, not stimulant perhaps of 
hasty growth, but giving hardihood against the open air and the 
natural seasons. 

By the rules of technical theology, it may appear strange to 
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reckon the turn from theism to pantheism as a third stage of the 
Reformation ; as if it could be at all included in the interior 
history of Christianity, instead of being treated as a 1 apostasy. 
And it is in reality a very serious question, whetfer, without 
unfaithfulness to its essential character, the Christian religion can 
domesticate within it this new action of thought, or must from 
the first visit it with unqualified excommunication. On ‘the one 
hand, nothing could be more absurd than to suppose that a faith 
of Hebrew origin, a faith whose very hypothesis is sin, and whose 
aspiration is moral perfectness, can ever be reconciled with a 
thorough-going pantheism. On the other hand, nothing can be 
more gratuitous than to assume that the feeling which, on getting 
the whole mind to itself, generates a pantheistic scheme, has no 
legitimate exercise, and gains its indulgence altogether at the ex- 
pense of Christian truth. If we mistake not, the pith of the matter 
hes in a small compass. Let Christian theism keep Morals, and 
Pantheism may have Nature. This rule is no mere compromise 
or coalition of incongruous elements, but is founded, we are con- 
vinced, on distinctions real and eternal. So long as a holy will 
is left to God, and a power committed to man, free to sustain 
relations of trust and responsibility, room remains for all the 
conditions of Christianity, and the field beyond may be open to 
the range of mystic perception, and railed off for the sacrament 
of beauty. But whether this or any other be the just partition 
of territory between the two claimants, partition there must be, 
for the real truth of things must correspond, not to the hypothesis 
of any single human faculty, but to harmonized postulates of all. 
It is not surprising that, on its first re-birth, the gospel of nature 
should deny the gospel of duty, or so take it up into its own fine 
essence as to volatilise all its substance away. This is but the 
natural revenge taken for past neglect, and the needful challenge 
to future attention. Each one of the three developments has in 
its turn run out beyond the limits of the Christian faith, and yet, 
hitherto, each has established a place within it. The Hegelian, 
or Emersonian, type of the third period is but the corresponding 
phenomenon to the Antinomianism of the first and the Deism of 
the second. And as these have passed away, after surrendering 
into the custody of Christendom the principles that gave them 
strength, so will the pantheism of to-day, when it has provided 
for the safe keeping of its charge, and seen the Church complete 
its triad of Faith, Holiness, and Beauty. 

This question, however, will be asked: If the Reformation only 
repeats, with some transposition, the cycle of the primitive deve- 
lopment, how are we the better for having thus ,to do our work 
again? Are we to end where the sixteenth century began, and 
to reproduce the Catholicism which was then resolved into its 
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elements? And does some fatal necessity doom us to this weari- 
some periodicity? Not in the least. However little the seeds 
may be able to transgress the limits of species, and may remain 
indistinguishable from millennium to millennium, the conditions of 
growth are so different as practically to cancel the identity in the 
result. Taken even one by one, the modern forms of doctrine 
are far nobler than their early prototypes. The narrow Ebionitism 
of the original church is not comparable, as an expression of the 
conscience, with the moral philosophy of Butler; and the Greek 
element of thought, flowing by Berlin, has entered the church in 
deeper channels than when infiltrating through the theosophy of 
Alexandria. It is only im relation to the passionate element, that 
the doubt can be raised, whether we have gained in truth and 
grandeur by passing the religion of Augustine through the minds 
of the modern reformers ; and whether the Jansenists within the 
church do not exhibit a higher phase of character than the 
Huguenots without it. But at any rate, the modern development, 
taken as a whole, is secure of an inner unity and completeness 
which before has been unattained. It is an obvious yet little 
noticed consequence of the invention of printing, that no one 
mood of feeling or school of thought can tyrannize over a genera- 
tion of mankind, and sweep all before it, as of old ; and then again, 
with change in the intellectual season, rot utterly away, and give 
place to a successor no less absolute. Generations and ages now 
live in presence of each other; the impulse of the present is 
restrained by the counsels of the past, and, in fighting for the 
throne of the human mind, finds it not only strong in living pre- 
possession, but guarded by shadowy sentinels, encircled by a 
band of immortals. Hence the history of ideas can never be 
again so wayward and fitful as it was in the first centuries of our 
era ; losing all interest at one period in the questions which had 
maddened the preceding; for a time covered all over with the 
pale haze of Byzantine metaphysics, and then suffused with red 
heats of African enthusiasm. New truth can no longer. forget 
the old, and thrive wholly at its expense, or even make a compact 
with it to take turn and turn about, but must find an organic 
relation with it, so as to be its enlargement rather than its rival. 
The modern moralist already understands Augustine better than 
did the old Pelagians; “‘ evangelical” teachers begin to insist on 
Christian ethics ; and the increasing disposition, even in heterodox 
persons, to dwell on the Incarnation as the central point of faith, 
shows how credible and welcome becomes the notion of the union 
of human with divine, and of the moral manifestation of God in 
the life and soul of man. The time, we trust, is gone, for the 
merely linear advancement of the European mind, with all its 
action and reaction propagated downwards, and wasting centuries 
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on phenomena that might co-exist. Henceforth it may open out 
in all dimensions at once, and fill, as its own for ever, the whole 
space of true thought into which its past increments have borne 
it. Sects, no dowbt, and schools, will continue to arise on the 
outskirts of the intellectual realm, possessed by partial inspira- 
tions: but the world’s centre of gravity will be more and more 
occupied by minds that can at once balance and retain these 
marginal excesses, that can round off the sphere by inner force of 
reason; and dispensing with the outer mould of sacerdotal com- 
pression, let the tides flow free, and the winds blow strong, with- 
out alarm for the eternal harmony. This is the form in which 
nature will restore, and God approve, a Catholic consent. 

The idea we have endeavoured to give of the genesis of 
Christian doctrine, and the law of its vicissitudes, is offered only 
as conveniently distributing the subjective sources of faith. It 
cannot be applied to the phenomena of particular countries apart 
from ample historical knowledge of the concurrent social and poli- 
tical “conditions, without which the most accurate clues to the 
natural history of thought can only mislead as the interpreter of 
concrete events. When, for instance, we look around us at home, 
and seek for the English representatives of the several tendencies 
explained above, we may, no doubt, find them here and there, but 
they are so far from exhausting the facts of our time, that some 
of the most conspicuous parties—as the Anglicans—seem pro- 
vided with no place at all. The obscurity first begins to clear 
away when we remember, that, in England, Schism went before 
Reformation. The aim of Henry VIII. was simply to detach 
and nationalize the church in his dominions; to give it insular 
integrity instead of provincial dependence; and, could this have 
been done without meddling with the system of Catholic doctrine 
at all, the scheme of faith would have been preserved entire. 
While Luther and the continental opponents of Rome were faith- 
ful to the idea of the unity of Christendom, and were calling out 
for a general council to restore it by a verdict on doubtful points 
of faith, the English monarch, undisturbed by doubt or scruple, 
broke off from Rome, and destroyed the traditions of centraliza- 
tion by taking the ecclesiastic jurisdiction into his own hands, 
and stopping its passage of the seas. In the new movement of 
the time, England tended to become a petty papacy, still unre- 
formed; Europe sought a universal church reformed. Neither 
aim admitted of realization. To repudiate the supreme pontiff, and 
substitute a civil head, involved a fatal breach in the sacerdotal 
system, and carried with it inevitable departures from the inte- 
grity of Catholic dogma; so that reformation was found insepa- 
rable from schism. And when no council, acknowledged as 
universal, was called to give authoritative settlement, arrange- 
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ments ad interim became consolidated, provisional rights grew 
into prescriptive; with the spectacle of variety, and the taste 
of freedom, the idea of unity faded away, till the co-existence 
of two churches within one land and one Christendom passed 
into a necessity, and reformation proved impossible without 
schism. But notwithstanding this partial approximation of the 
English and the continental movements, the traces remain indelible 
that their point of departure was from opposite ends. In its 
origin and earliest traditions, in the basis of its constitution and 
worship, the Church of England has nothing whatever to do 
with Protestantism; it is but the Westminster Catholic Church 
instead of the Roman Catholic Church. Authoritative doctrine, 
sacramental grace, sacerdotal mediation, are all retained; and 
throughout the whole of Henry’s reign, while the new laws were 
working themselves into habits, the seven sacraments, the com- 
munion in one kind, the Ave Maria, the invocation of saints, with 
the doctrines of transubstantiation and purgatory, remained 
within the circle of recognised orthodoxy. The impelling and 
regulative idea of the whole change was that of a nationalization 
of Catholicism. This original ascendancy of the national over the 
theological feeling was never lost; and though channels were 
more and more opened, through the sympathies of exiles and the 
intercourse of scholars, for the infusion of continental notions, 
yet the form given to the church rendered it not very susceptible 
to the new learning; whose admission, so far as it took place, 
was rather induced by political conception than made in the inte- 
rests of universal truth. The present Anglicans represent the 
first type of the English schism ; and the High Church in general 
embodies the distinguishing national sentiment of the Reforma- 
tion in this country, as compared with the cosmopolitan character 
of the continental religious change. Doctrine is universal ; admi- 
nistration and jurisdiction are local. Where the former becomes 
the bond of sympathy, as among the Evangelic Protestants, it 
unites men together by ties that are irrespective of the limits of 
country, and subordinates special patriotisms to the interests of a 
more comprehensive fraternity. Where the latter become the 
objects of zeal, a flavour of the soil mingles itself with the sen- 
timents of honour, and a peculiar loyalty concentrates itself on 
the inner circles of duty, often with the narrowest capacity of dif- 
fusion beyond. Hence the intensely English feeling which has 
always prevailed among the parochial—especially the rural— 
clergy of the Establishment, and the people who form their con- 
gregations. They constitute the very core of our insular society, 
and the retaining centre of our historical characteristics. Their 
admirations, their prejudices, their virtues, their ambitions, are all 
national. Their interest in dogma is not intellectually active, or 
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provocative of any proselyting zeal, and is subservient to the 
practical aim of giving territorial action to the religious institutions 
under their charge. Their dealings are less with the individual's 
solitary soul than with the several social classes in their mutual 
relations: and to mediate between the gentry and the poor; to keep 
in order the school, the workhouse, and the village charities,—not 
forgetting the obligation to ward off Methodists and voluntaries,* 
—constitute the approved circle of clerical duties. Their very 
antipathies, unlike those of Protestant zealots, are less theological 
than political ; they hate Roman Catholics chiefly as a sort of 
foreigners, who have no proper business here, and Dissenters as a 
sort of rebels, who create disturbance with their discontents; and 
were old England well rid of them both, the heart of her citizen- 
ship, they believe, would be sounder. They stand, indeed, in a 
curious position, pledged to hold a proud Anglican isolation 
between two cosmopolitan interests—the Popish theocracy and the 
Evangelical dogma—refusing obedience to Rome, yet declining 
the alliance of foreign Protestants. Their enmity to the Papal 
system is quite a different sentiment from that which animates 
Exeter Hall; they do not deny the absolute legitimacy of the 
elder corporation in general, but only its relative legitimacy here ; 
and Scottish ravings against it as “‘ Babylon” and “ Antichrist,” 
offend them more than the confessional and the mass. Twice in 


their history—under the Stuarts and in our own day—have they 
seemed to forget their destiny, and make overtures to the Vatican; 





* The zest with which this ecclesiastical garrison-duty is sometimes performed 
hardly comports with the traditional dignity of the Anglican gentleman and 
scholar. We remember an incident which occurred in a village situated amon, 
the hills of one of our northern dioceses. On a fine summer evening we h 
gone, at the close of the afternoon service, for a stroll through the fields over- 
ooking the valley. When we had walked half a mile or so, an extraordinary 
din arose from the direction of the village, sounding like nothing human or in- 
strumental, larynx, catgut, or brass, though occasionally mingled with an unde- 
niable note from some shouting Stentor. It was evident, through the trees, 
that a crowd was collected on the village green: and not less so, that a farmer 
and his wife, who were looking on from a stile hard by, understood the meaning 
of the scene below. On asking what all the hubbub was about, we were told by 
the good woman,—“ It’s all of our parson, that’s banging out the Methody wr’ 
the tae-board.” Being curious in ecclesiastical researches, we hastened down 
the hill, in spite of the repulsion of increasing noise. On one side of the green 
was a deal table, from which a field-preacher was holding forth with passionate 
but fruitless energy: for on the other side, and at the back of the crowd, was 
the parochial man of God, who had issued from his parsonage, armed with its 
largest tea-tray and the hall-door key, and was battering off the Japan in the 
service of orthodoxy. No military music could more effectually neutralize the 
shrieks of battle. The more the evangelist bellowed, the faster went the parish 
gong. It was impossible to confute such a “ drum ecclesiastic.” The man was 
not easily put down: but the triumph was complete: and the “ Methody’s” 
brass was beirly beaten out of the field by the Churchman’s tin. 
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in both instances it was when Puritamism had threatened to take 
possession of the church, and reduce it to a federal member of an 
evangelical alliance ; and if its separate integrity were in peril, they 
had rather fling it back into the Apostolic monarchy, than enrol it 
in the Genevan league. But the first real sight of danger from the 
Papal side has dissipated this reactionary inclination, and rekindled 
the instinct of local independence. Thus, in our church, ideal 
interests and purely religious conceptions have held the second 
place to a predominating nationalism. The Church has embodied 
and handed down the leading sentiment of the Tudor times; and 
though not guiltless of share in many a Stuart treachery, and 
often cruel to the stiffnecked recusant, has, on the whole, been 
true to the English feeling, that the Pope was too great a priest, 
and Calvin too long a preacher. 

The reason then is evident why the Church of England cannot 
be referred to any of the heads of classification we have given; 
neither coinciding with Romanism, nor exemplifying distinctively 
any of the tendencies springing successively out of the disintegra- 
tion of Catholic dogma. It arose out of an ecclesiastical revolt; 
other communions out of a theological aspiration. Its original 
conception involved no serious modification of belief, no invention 
or recovery of strange usages, but a mere separation of the island 
branch from the Roman stem, that it might strike root and be as 
a native tree of life. The first alterations in doctrine were slight 
and merely incidental to this primary end: and the whole amount 
of change, instead of being determined by the intellectual dictator- 
ship of a Luther or a Calvin, was the illogical result of social 
forces, seeking the equilibrium of practical compromise. The 
phenomenon therefore which we observed in the elder church is 
repeated in this younger offshoot: the several elements of faith 
coexist (though in greatly spoiled proportions) without unity or 
natural coherence: and the English Church, as the depository of 
a ereed, occupies no place in the history of the human mind: its 
individual great men must be put here or there in the records 
of thought, without regard to the accident of their ecclesiastical 
position. The one real idea which has permanently inspired its 
clergy and supporters is that of nationalism in religion. To the 
time of the Restoration they attempted, since then they have 
pretended, to represent the nation in its faith and worship. Once, 
their aim appeared to be a noble possibility, struggling still and 
unrealized, but. unrefuted. Now, thousands of Nenconformist 
chapels proclaim its meaning gone, and its language an affectation 
and an insolence. The English Church has become an outer 
reality without an inner idea. 

In contrast with the insular feeling predomimant in the English 
schism, we have placed the cosmopolitan zeal of the foreign Puri- 
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tanism. With this however was combined the very opposite pole of 
sentiment,—a certain egotsm and loneliness in religion, from which 
have flowed some of the most important characteristics of Pro- 
testantism. Having flung away, as miserable quackeries, the 
hierarchical prescriptions for souls oppressed with sin, Luther fell 
back upon an act of subjective faith in place of the Church’s 
objective works. For the corporation he substituted the indivi- 
dual: whom he put in immediate instead of mediate relation 
with Christ and God. The Catholic’s unbloody sacrifice had 
no efficacy, no existence, without the priest: the Lutheran’s 
bloody sacrifice was a realised historical fact, to be appropriated 
separately by every believer's personal trust. It was not there- 
fore the Church which, in its corporate capacity, occupied the 
prior place, and held the deposit of divine grace for distribution 
to its members; but it was the private person that constituted 
the sacred unit, and a plurality of believers supplied the factors 
of the Church. The grace which before could not reach the 
individual except by transit through accredited officials, now 
became directly accessible to each soul: and only after it had 
been received by a sufficient number to form a society, did the 
conditions of spiritual office and organization exist. This essen- 
tial dependence of the whole upon the parts instead of the parts 
upon the whole, is the most radical and powerful peculiarity of 
Protestantism. A system which raises the individual to the 
primary place of religious importance, places him nearest to the 
supernatural energy of God, and makes him the living stone 
without which temple and altar cannot be built, naturally draws 
to it minds of marked vigour, and trains men in self-subsisting 
habits. By giving scope to the forces of private character, it sets 
in action the real springs of healthy progress, and happily with 
such intensity as to defy the checks it often seeks to impose in 
later moods of repentant alarm. This emancipation of the per- 
sonal life from theocratic control, at first achieved in connexion 
with the doctrine of justification, was sure to present itself in 
other forms. In its spiritual application Protestant egoism 
assumes the shape of reliance on inner fuith; in its political, of 
voluntaryism; in its intellectual, of free inquiry and private 
judgment. ‘These several directions may be taken separately or 
together, but where, as in the Church of England, not one otf 
them is unambiguously marked, the very principle of reformed 
Christianity is unsecured, and Protestantism is present not by 
charter but by social accident. Puritanism everywhere,—con- 
forming or non-conforming, English or continental,—exhibits 
the first direction; “ evangelical” Dissenters add the second; while 
Unitarians occupy the third,—not perhaps completely; and not 
altogether exclusively, but characteristically nevertheless. For 
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it is impossible to unite the orthodox with the intellectual 
egoism. So long as the inner faith, which is the presumed con- 
dition of justification, includes a controverted doctrine, like the 
scheme of Atonement, the need of faith imposes a limit on the 
right of judgment: and you are only free to think till you show 
symptoms of thinking wrong. But when the sacrificial Christianity 
has passed into the ethical, and no other condition of harmony 
with God is laid down than purity of affection and fidelity of will, 
then honest thought can peril no salvation, and the devotion of 
the intellect to truth and the heart to grace is a divided allegiance 
no more. 

It was for some time doubtful how far this Protestant egoism 
was likely to go. Luther was clear and positive that it was faith 
that justified: and fetching this doctrine out of a deep personal 
experience, he paid little respect to any one who contradicted it, 
and regulated by it his first choice of religious authorities. Led 
by this clue, he arrived at results strangely at variance with 
modern canons. He neither accepted as a standard the whole 
Bible, nor at first rejected the whole tradition of the Church; 
loosely attempting to reserve the Augustinian authorities, and to 
repudiate the Dominican. When he had renounced altogether the 
appeal to councils and patristic lore, it was in favour not of the 
external Scriptures, unconditionally taken as the rule of faith, 
but of the private spirit of the Christian reader, who was himself 
“made king and priest,” and could not only find the meaning 
but pronounce upon the relative worth, of the canonical books. 
Accordingly, the Reformer made very free with portions of the 
Old Testament, and with the more Judaic elements of the New, 
—the Epistle to the Hebrews, that of James, and the Apocalypse: 
and avowedly did this because he disliked the flavour of their 
doctrine, and felt its variance from the Pauline gospel. He thus 
tampered with his court before he brought forward his cause, 
and incapacitated the judges whose verdict he feared. In short, 
the religious life of his own soul was too intense and powerful to 
be prevailed over by any written word: he appropriated what was 
congenial, and threw away the rest. Uneasy relations were thus 
established between the subjective rule of faith found in the be- 
liever's own mind, and the objective standard of a documentary 
revelation: they were soon constituted, and have ever since 
remained rival authorities, commanding the allegiance of different 
orders of minds. The vast majority of Protestants, of less pro- 
found and tumultuous inner life than Luther, and less knowing 
how to see their way through it, subsided into exclusive recogni- 
tion of the sacred writings; denying alike the regulative authority 
either of church councils or of the private soul. In every branch 
and derivative of the Genevan Reformation, throughout the whole 
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range of both the Puritan and the Arminian churches, a rigorous 
Scripturalism prevails: and the Bible is used as a code or legis- 
lative text-book, which yields, on mere interpretation, verdicts 
without appeal on every subject, whether doctrine or duty, of 
which it speaks. But Luther's spiritual enthusiasm kindled a 
fire that he scarce could quench: and while he himself, flung into 
perpetual conflicts with opponents, was obliged more and more to 
refer to evidence external to his personality, others had learned 
from him to look upon their own souls as the theatre of conscious 
strife between heaven and hell, and to recognise the voice of in- 
spiration there. Carlstadt was the first to catch the flame of his 
teacher's burning experience, and, touched by prophetic conscious- 
ness, to set the Spirit above the Word. Luther, so often recalled 
from the tendencies of his own turbulent teaching by seeing their 
mischiefs realized in other men, instantly turned on Carlstadt with 
his overwhelming scorn: “The spirit of our new prophet flies very 
high indeed: ’tis an audacious spirit, that would eat up the Holy 
Ghost, feathers and all. ‘The Bible ?—sneer these fellows,— 
‘Bibel, Bubel, Babel!’ And not only do they reject the Bible 
thus contemptuously, but they say they would reject God too, if 
he were not to visit them as he did his prophets.” Carlstadt 
had got hold of a doctrine that was too much for his ill-balanced 
mind, and Luther easily destroyed his repute. But a principle 
had been started which has never been dormant since; the 
very principle which afterwards constituted the Society of Friends, 
and finds its best exposition in the writings of their admirable 
apologist, Barclay; and which in our times reappears in more 
philosophic guise, and fights its old battles again as the doctrine 
of religious intuition. No period of awakened faith and senti- 
ment has been without some increasing tincture of this persua- 
sion; and under modified forms, with more or less admixture of 
the ordinary Puritan elements, it has played a great part among 
the Quietists in France, the Moravians in Germany, and the 
Methodists in England. In all these, far as they are from being 
committed to the notion of an “inner light,” spiritualism has 
predominated over scripturalism, and permanent life in the Spirit 
has engaged the affections more than the transition into the adop- 
tion of faith. 

In this endeavour to lay out the ground-plan of modern Chris- 
tian development, and trace upon it the chief lines both of 
psychological and of historical distinction, our design is to 
prepare the way for a series of sketches exhibiting the sects and 
types of religion in England. It is scarcely possible to notice 
the phenomena present here and to-day without referring to their 
antecedents in a prior age, their counterparts in other lands, and 
their permanent principles in human nature: and if our chart be 
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tolerably correct, our future course will be rendered less indeter- 
minate by the relations and points of comparison which have 
been established. The age, and even the hour, is teeming with 
new interests and pregnant auguries in relation to the highest 
element of human well-being. From a desire to approach these 
in a temper of just and reverential appreciation, we have abstained 
from recording the first impression of them,:and sought rather, by 
a preliminary discipline, to detect some eriteria by which preju- 
dices may be checked, tendencies be estimated, and criticism 
acquire a-clue. 


ig f 
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Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. “ Rattlesnake,” commanded 
by the late Captain Owen Stanley, R.N., F.R.S., durimg the 
Years 1846-50, including Discoveries and Surveys in New 
Guinea, the Louisiade Archipelago, dc. éc. By John Mac- 
gillivray, F.R.G.S., Naturalist to the Expedition. London: 


T. & W. Boone. 


DVENTURE and Romance have, of course, ceased out of the 
world, ‘the only pleasant and proper frame of mind in these 
days being, to be db/asé, and to take as the saving article of faith, 
that there is nothing in anything. Yet even those who are most 
fully imbued with ths modern Quietism, were once boys, and will 
plead guilty to having followed with beating hearts the fortunes 
of Quarles and Orusoe, or to having aspired to tread one day 
in the footsteps of Mungo Park. Each of us has been his 
own Columbus—to each there has been a time when the idea of 
a voyage of ‘discovery filled us with inexpressible longing—when 
we believed, that beyond the world we knew, there lay a southern 
eloud-land ‘full of strange wonders and overflowing with adven- 
ture. But we have grown older and wiser. We know that 
sturdy Saxon speculators are projecting railroads and cutting 
canals, where once stood Balboa “ silent upon a peak in Darien,” 
and where Drake’s vow was uttered, that he would yet sail an 
English ship upon the great South Sea. A greater empire than 
that of Ferdinand and Zsabella threatens to swallow up the 
degenerate successors of Cortez; .and ithe route which gained 
for Sebastian de Elcano the proud motto, “ Primus circumdedisti 
me,” is now the highway of the commerce ef another Saxon 
offshoot. Mere locomotion no longer pares either novelty or 
excitement. One might be wrecked on the shores of New 
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Zealand without a chance of being eaten, the Maoris having 
abjured mats and man, and adopted swallow-tail coats and 
mutton, some time ago. “Bass” and the “ Times,” Manchester 
prints and Birmingham hardware, meet one everywhere; and the 
burgee of the yacht squadron may be seen flying in the harbours 
of the Tierra del Espiritu Santo, that geographical “Holy Graal” 
for which Quiros set so many nautical knights-errant seeking. It 
is hopeless for the ordinary traveller to expect that any particular 
interest will be attached to his proceedings. The world is not now 
big enough for the performance of a journey which shall have 
the importance once attached to the “Grand Tour.” Men 
of business now run over to India, or to Australia, and back, 
without remark, and ladies go to the top of Mont Blanc, to 
Borneo, to the White Nile, and all sorts of other impossible places. 

In short, as we have said, adventure and romance have died 
out; but fortunately human nature remains what it was, and the 
interest excited by the contradiction between man and his desires on 
the one hand, and outward circumstances on the other, is perennial. 
Sea-life is as different from shore-life as it always has been. 
The practical shiftiness required by the sailor, in his constant 
battle with the elements, is as far apart from the speculative 
acuteness and abstraction necessary to the man of science as ever; 
nor can we imagine circumstances less fitted for the latter, than 
those in which the life of the former is cast. Nay, leaving science 
out of the question, it must be interesting for us, who “live at 
home at ease” in this nineteenth century, when physical luxury 
and intellectual refinement have become the necessaries of life, 
and when nine men out of ten go to their graves without knowing 
what it is to be fairly let down upon the real primary wants of 
humanity, food and shelter—to consider the condition of a 
society whose members are required to submit more strictly 
than Dominican or Franciscan to the three monastic vows—who 
see for months no civilized faces, but their own tanned and bearded 
visages—who feast with the thermometer at 90°, upon salt-junk, 
and (horribile dict) three-water grog—and whose intercourse 
with the Muses is confined to such painting as emanates from the 
non-sthetical brain of a first-lieutenant, and to the music of the 
fiddle and pipe, which stimulates Jack to exert himself in heaving 
round the capstan. 

To such thoughts, the perusal of the work which heads this 
article, the plain and straightforward narrative of a surveying and 
exploring voyage in the South Seas, hasled us. In the year 
1846, Captain Owen Stanley, a young and zealous officer, of good 
report for his capabilities as a scientific surveyor, was intrusted 
with the command of the Rattlesnake, a vessel of six-and-twenty 
guns, strong and seaworthy, but one of that class unenviably dis- 
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tinguished in the war-time as a “ donkey-frigate.” To the laity 
it would seem, that a ship journeying to unknown regions, when 
the lives of a couple of hundred men may, at any moment, depend 
upon her handiness in going about, so as to avoid any suddenly 
discovered danger, should possess the best possible sailing qua- 
lities. The Admiralty, however, makes its selection upon other 
principles, and exploring vessels will be invariably found to be 
the slowest, clumsiest, and in every respect the most incon- 
venient ships which wear the pennant. In accordance with the 
tule, such was the Rattlesnake, and to carry out the spirit of the 
authorities more completely, she was turned out of Portsmouth 
dockyard in such a disgraceful state of unfitness, that her lower 
deck was continually under water during the voyage. 

As the ship was professedly sent for scientific purposes, 
Captain Stanley was provided with a strong staff of scientific 
coadjutors—surveyors, magneticians, &c. Mr. Macgillivray, the 
author of the work before us, held the appointment of naturalist, 
and the large collection, at present deposited in our national 
museum, testifies to the zeal and energy with which he discharged 
his duties; but it is a curious illustration of the manner in which 
official science is carried out in this country, that he left with- 
out instructions of any kind, and with no obligation between 
himself and the government except that, during the time of the 
employment of the ship, he should receive a fixed sum per annum 
for being called naturalist. If he had not brought home so much 
as a cowrie, and had totally refused to give any account of his 
proceedings, the Admiralty would have had no remedy against 
him. Again, it will be readily understood, that in so large a 
field as natural history, no living man can carry in his head a 
tithe part of what is known, so as to be able when he finds an 
animal or a plant to be certain whether it is new or not, worth 
investigation, or already well known. It is necessary to be pro- 
vided with works of reference, which are ruinously expensive to a 
private individual, though a mere dewdrop in the general cost 
of the fitting-out of a ship, especially as they might be kept in 
store, and returned at the end of a commission like other stores. 
A hundred pounds would have well supplied the Rattlesnake, but 
she sailed without a volume—an application made by her captain 
not having been attended to. 

We must beg the reader who would understand Captain Stan- 
,ley’s instructions as they are recorded in the volumes before us, 
to spread out a large map of the world, and fix his eye upon the 
position of Sydney, the capital of New South Wales. It must 
be remembered, that an important and increasing commercial 
intercourse takes place between China and India on the one 
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hand, and the Australian colonies upon the other. Now it will be 
obvious that there are two roads open for ships travelling between 
these countries, one by the sowth coast of Australia, the other 
by the north coast, between Australia and New Guinea, through 
the Straits of Torres. It will be noticed, that while the southern 
route presents a fine open sea free from all danger, the northern 
passes through that triangular space of the Pacific, bounded by 
Australia upon the west, by New Caledonia, the Louisiade, and New 
Guinea upon the east and north, so filled by a labyrinthine mass 
of coral reefs, islands, and shoals, as to have received the appellation, 
which it well deserves, of the ‘‘ Coral Sea.” At first sight then, it 
would appear that the southern route is infinitely to be preferred to 
the northern; but here climatal conditions come into play, and 
the navigator finds it far better to trust the gentle and favourable 
breezes of the southern trade wind which accompany him upon 
the northern passage (reefs and shoals notwithstanding), than 
to encounter the almost certain delays and dangers of the 
strong westerly gales, which have made the neighbourhood of the 
Leeuwin almost as much to be dreaded as that of Cape Horn. 

The passage by Torres Straits, therefore, is that which is now 
exclusively adopted by mariners. But the peculiar physical 
geography of this part of the world—whose structure is altogether 
unique—divides that portion of the northern route which lies 
between Sydney and Torres Straits into two routes, known re- 
spectively as the inner and the outer. The reefs of the Coral Sea, 
in fact, are, in the main, gathered into one huge rampart with 
openings here and there—the Great Barrier Reef—which stretches 
(at a distance varying from 100 miles to 10 miles from the main- 
land of Australia) from opposite Break-sea spit far into the great 
bight of New Guinea in nearly 9° south. 

Outside this wall of reefs the sea is tolerably free from scattered 
patches, but it is of immeasurable depth ; it is open to the whole 
sweep of the Pacific, and offers not the slightest shelter of any de- 
scription. To get through the narrow openings in the Barrier Reef, 
the sailor must trust entirely to his latitude; and, like Cook, he may 
be carried away at the mercy of any of the multitudinous currents 
if the wind fall light as he approaches the reefs. Captain 
Blackwood—who so successfully performed the dangerous duty in 
which he was employed in H.M.S. Fly—by carefully surveying 
the outer edge of the Barrier Reef and placing a beacon upon 
Raine’s islet, so as to mark out the most commodious of the 
openings, did all that could be done at that time to increase the 
safety of the outer route; but it still remained a great desideratum 
to ascertain whether—if a ship had been carried beyond the 
latitude of any of the known passages in consequence of thick or 
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heavy weather—there was any possibility of her passing round 
the northern end of the reef between it and the mainland of New 
Guinea, which would of course always afford an excellent land- 
mark. 

Notwithstanding all the difficulties we have mentioned, masters 
of merchant-ships infinitely preferred the outer to the inner route. 
Within the Barrier Reef, indeed, the obstacles are of precisely the 
opposite kind. The sea is comparatively shallow, and the great 
reef acts as a sort of breakwater in diminishing the violence of the 
waves. But although Captain King had carefully laid down the 
coast line, and had marked out a feasible passage, yet so long as 
the whole space had not been carefully examined and triangulated 
would the necessity for frequently anchoring —and the great 
difficulty of distinguishing any dangerous reefs ahead, in con- 
sequence of the glare of the sun (north at midday) upon the 
water—prevent the passage from being used by merchantmen. 
Another cireumstance rendered the examination of the inner 
route a matter of great importance. A steam communication 
with Australia (now happily existing) was, seven years ago, be- 
ginning to be talked about, and it was thought that steamers, 
with their abundant power always at command, would find the 
smooth water of the inner passage peculiarly favourable, if the 
dangers in their way were only clearly pointed out. 

It was, then, to the exploring of the Coral Sea both within and 
without the Barrier Reef, in such a manner as would best contri- 
bute to the safety of vessels passing through Torres Straits, that 
Captain Stanley's instructions directed his attention. He had an 
important task confided to him, a work which must be of vital 
importance to the commerce and resources of what bids fair to be 
one day the great empire of the south, and this task he performed 
in the fullest and most satisfactory manner. As Mr. Macgillivray 
very justly says (vol. ii. p. 68) : 

“The most important practical result of Captain Stanley’s survey of 
the Louisiade Archipelago and the south coast of New Guinea, was the 
ascertaining of a clear channel of at least thirty miles in width along 
the south shores of those islands stretching east and west between 
Cape Deliverance and the north-east entrance to Torres Straits, a dis- 
tance of about 600 miles. This space was so traversed by the two 
vessels of the expedition without any detached reefs being discovered, 
that it does not seem probable that any such exist there, with the 
exception of the eastern fields of Flinders, the position and extent of 
which may be regarded as determined with sufficient accuracy for the 
purposes of navigation; and the reefs alluded to at p. 288 of vol. i, 
which, if they exist at all, and are not merely the eastern fields laid 
down far to the eastward of their true position, must be sought for 
further to the southward. The shores in question may now be ap- 
proached with safety, and vessels may run along them either by day 
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or night. under the guidance of the chart, without running the risk of 
coming upon unknown reefs.” 

After what we have said with regard to the peculiar difficulties 
of the inner and outer routes, the value of this discovery is obvious. 

The great objection to the outer route is removed. Vessels can 
keep plenty of sea-room, avoiding the dangerous vicinity of the 
Great Barrier Reef, until they make the coast of New Guinea or the 
islands of the Louisiade, whose high peaks will afford admirable 
beacons for the direction of their westward course. However 
well adapted the inner route may be for steamers, now‘that it has 
been well swept and its dangers carefully marked out, the neces- 
sity for anchoring, though reduced by Captain Stanley's survey 
to only three times, will probably deter the masters of mercantile 
sailing vessels (to whom getting up the anchor, short handed as 
they are, is always a very serious business) from following it, 
and therefore this new, wide, and safe passage round the northern 
end of the dreaded barrier is one of the most important boons 
that could be conferred upon them. 

Such were the direct objects of Captain Stanley's voyage. In 
working them out, the examination of the countries with which he 
was brought in contact, New Guinea and the Louisiade Archipelago, 
the last corners of the world accessible by sea, which, m 1846, 
were still unexplored, was necessarily considered subordinate, but 
nevertheless many points of interest have been elicited, to some 
of which we shall refer below. Of all those who were actively en- 
gaged upon the survey, the young commander alone was destined 
by inevitable fate to be robbed of his just reward. Care and 
anxiety, from the mobility of his temperament, sat not so. lightly 
upon him as they might have done, and this, joined to the phy- 
sical debility produced by the enervating climate of New Guinea, 
fairly wore him out, making him prematurely old, before much more 
than half of the allotted span was completed.. But he died in har- 
ness, the end attained, the work that lay before him honourably 
done. Which of us may dare to ask for more? He has raised an 
enduring monument in his works, and his epitaph shall be the 
grateful thanks of many a mariner threading his way among the 
mazes of the Coral Sea. 


From his point of view, and with the purpose which he has set 
before himself, Mr. Macgillivray has performed his task well, and 
has furnished a clear and simple narrative, equalling, if not ex- 
celling, amy work of the kind which has appeared since Mr. 
Darwin's admirable and inimitable “Journal of a Naturalist.” 
It has plainly been no part.of his plan to make any more of his 
materials and to give us. the human, as well as the scientific side 
of his voyage. We look at the dots and lines and soundings on 
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the charts, no less than at the birds, beasts, and fishes, and great 
vocabularies of strange tongues, which express the net result of 
the ‘voyage, with due reverence, but we hanker for something 
more. Some one has said that if Saint Peter's at Rome were a 
natural crystallization, a stalactitic grotto, we should not take the 
great interest in it we do now, when we know that every cornice 
is the solidification of a human thought. We confess to an en- 
tire sympathy with the feeling, and thence to a desire, having 
these scientific results, to know something of the mode of exist- 
ence, witlr all its pains and pleasures, of the flesh and blood 
which obtained them. So far as our author informs us, he might 
have been the Ancient Mariner, and his companions “ blessed 
ghosts ;” but we have been favoured with access to the journals 
and letters of the captain and some of his officers, and eking out 
this knowledge with fragments from other sources, we have thence 
formed a picture of life, especially scientific life, on board a ship, 
for our own benefit and that of our readers. 

The little world enclosed within the timbers of a man-of-war is 
a most remarkable community—hardly to be rendered vividly 
intelligible to the mere landsman in these days of constitutional 
government and freedom of the press. It is a community, too, 
whose salient characters have but rarely met with adequate de- 
scription, for the majority of those to whom they are thoroughly 
familiar, enter it so young and become imbued with its spirit so 
thoroughly, as to lose the perception of its anomalies. One per- 
fectly competent observer, however, no less a person than the 
author of ‘ Peter Schlemihl,” who accompanied Kotzebue in his 
circumnavigatory voyage in the Rurick, has furnished a sketch of 
sea-life, at once so graphic and so good-tempered, that we cannot 
refrain from making one or two quotations :— 


“There is something quite peculiar in life on board aship. Have you 
ever read Jean Paul’s ‘ Biography of the Twins,’ who were united 
together by their backs? That is something similar, though not the 
same. The life without you is monotonous and empty, like the mirror 
of the sea and the blue of heaven which rests over it; no occurrences ; 
no news. LEating-time divides the day by returning twice—though 
rather to one’s annoyance than for any enjoyment. 

“There is no means of separating oneself ; no possibility of avoiding 
one another ; no way of smoothing down a disagreement. If a friend, 
instead of greeting us with the ‘Good morning’ to which we are accus- 
tomed, says, ‘Good day,’ we grumble at the novelty, and brood darkly 
thereupon ; for the ship is not large enough to talk to him privately 
about it. Alternately one or another of the community gives himself 
up to melancholy. 

“The relation to the captain, also, is an altogether peculiar one, with 
which nothing on land is at all comparable. The Russian proverb 
says, ‘God is high and the Czar is far off.’ More unrestrained than 
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the Czar, is, on board his own ship, the man—ever-present—-to whom 
one has indeed, as it were, grown by the back—whom one can neither 
remove nor avoid. 

“Herr von Kotzebue was an excellent and lovable man: among 
many good peculiarities, his conscientious sense of justice distinguished 
him. But the strength required for his office was derived from his 
head; he had no force of character; and he had his humours. He 
was troubled with dyspepsia, and we on board always knew the state of 
his digestion. 

“The ship is the home of the sailor; in voyages of discovery, more 
than two-thirds of one’s time is spent in perfect isolation between the 
blue of the sea and the blue of the sky ; not quite a third, at anchor in 
sight of land. The purpose of one’s long journey is to be in a foreign 
land; but this is not so easily achieved as might be supposed. Every- 
where, the ship is the old Europe we are vainly striving to escape from 
—where the old faces speak the old language ; where, in the old-world 
fashion, tea and coffee are taken at the regular hours, and where the 
whole misery of household life, unenlivened by anything, holds us fast. 
So long as the pennant is visible, so long does the old routine hold us 
fast. And yet, one loves the old ship, as the dweller in the Alps loves 
the hut in which for a third of the year he lies voluntarily buried under 
the snow.”—Chamisso, “ Reise wm die Erde,’’ b.i. 


Such were the impressions which Chamisso derived from sea- 
life thirty years ago. Thirty years is, in these times, a long 
stride—it affords great scope for improvement; but if we may trust 
the following letter, selected from our correspondence, indited 
apparently when the chains were yet new and somewhat galled the 
writer, little alteration would seem to have taken place in nautical 

eo — 

“You tell me that you sigh for my life of freedom and adventure ; 
and that, compared with mine, the conventional monotony of your own 
stinks in your nostrils. My dear fellow, be patient, and listen to 
what I have to say; you will then, perhaps, be a little more content 
with your own lot in life, and a little less desirous of mine. Of all 
extant lives, that on board a ship-of-war is the most artificial—whether 
necessarily so or not is a question I will not undertake to decide—but 
the fact is indubitable. 

“How utterly disgusted you get with one another! Little peculiarities 
which would give a certain charm and variety to social intercourse 
under any other circumstances, become sources of absolute pain, and 
almost uncontrollable irritation, when you are shut up with them day 
and night. One good friend and messmate of mine has a peculiar laugh, 
whose iteration on our last cruise nearly drove me insane. 

“There is no being alone inaship. Sailors are essentially grega- 
rious animals, and don’t at all understand the necessity under which 
many people labour—I among the rest—of having a little solitary con- 
verse with oneself occasionally. 

“Then, to a landsman fresh from ordinary society and its peculiarly 
undemonstrative ways, there is-something very wonderful about naval 
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discipline. I do not mean to say that the subordination kept. up is 
more than is necessary, nor perhaps is it in reality greater than is to 
be found in a ccllege, or a regiment, or a large mercantile house ; but 
it is made so very obvious. You not only feel the bit, but. you see it; 
and your bridle is hung with bells to tell you of its presence. 

“ Your captain is a very different person, in relation to his officers, 
from the colonel of a regiment; heis a demi-god ; a Dalat lama, lama, living 
in solitary state; sublime, unapproachable ; and the radiation of his 
dignity stretches through all the other members of the nautical hier- 
archy ;—henee all sorts of petty mtrigues, disputes, grumblings, and 
jealousies, which, to the irreverent eye of an ‘idler,’ give to the whole 
ittle society the aspect of nothing so much as the eourt of Prinz 
Treneus in Kater Murr’s inestimable autobiography.” 

To the uninitiated it seems strange that, with the vast harvests 
which sea-life opens to the man of science—especially to the natu- 
ralist—so little, comparatively, should be reaped by the officers of 
eur naval service. We are prepared, indeed, to find Chamisso’s 
experience unsatisfactory—toe meet with lamentations that his 
first instructions on board were, “to consider himself merely as a 
passenger;” “to expect no room to be allowed for collections, as 
there was an artist;’ while the artist, on the other hand, abso- 
lutely refused to take orders from any one but the captain. 
This was thirty years ago, when science had not taken its pre- 
sent high position, and demonstrated the influence which the 
careful pursuit. of its most obseure walks exercises. upon the 
deepest and the most homely practical interests of humanity. 
Men of ordinary intelligence and mental training were not alive 
to its value; and it would have been madness, therefore, to hope 
that any such high imaginings should have dawned upon the 
eherished narrow-mindedness. and ignorance of a naval board, 
and that Russian. 

But in these days, when our life is moulded by science, when 
every advance which distinguishes our present civilization from 
that of past times is but a pebble, rolled carelessly out upon its 
banks, by that vast river of abstract science whose sealed fountain 
was opened by Bacon—when not a comfort or a necessary which 
men enjoy, from their Times at breakfast to the rapid electric in- 
telligence which saves their fortune, or the drug which rescues 
their lives, but is a waif from the same great source ; it is hardly 
conceivable that some such inklings should not have reached even 
the last strongholds of dulness. 

And, im truth, something of the kind has happened. In 
1849, the them Admiralty published a “Scientific: Manual,” 
edited by Sir John Herschel, for the purpose of showing its 
officers in what manner they might turm their fine opportunities 
to account; and, that no stimulus to: their scientific ardour might 
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be wanting, their lordships prefaced the work by a minute of their 
own, from which we extract the following passage :— 

“Tt is the opinion of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
that it would be to the honour and advantage of the Navy, and con- 
duce to the general interests of science, if new facilities and encourage- 
ment were given to the collection of information upon scientific sub- 
jects by the officers, and more particularly by the medical officers, of 

er Majesty’s Navy when upon foreign service: and their lordships 

are desirous that for this purpose a‘ Manual’ be compiled, giving general 

intructions for observation and for record in various branches of science. 

And it will be for their lordships to consider whether some 

pecuniary reward or promotion may not be given to those who sueceed 
in producing eminently useful results.” 

Ts not this admirable, and all that can be desired? As to the 
words, assuredly, O gentle reader!—as to the facts, we appre- 
hend not. We greatly fear, in fact, that if we may judge by their 
deeds, their lordships’ minute is little better than an attempt to 
look well with the public upon false pretences. The Rattlesnake 
was one of the first scientific vessels which returned home after 
the publication of that minute, and, had it been penned in good 
faith, we cannot conceive that their lordships should have refused, 
as they did, to keep the Naturalist upon full pay for a sufficient 
time adequately to work up his materials; that they should, up 
to this time, have neglected to promote any scientific officer con- 
nected with the expedition, save one, whose seniority already 
entitled him to it, although the work done is acknowledged on all 
sides to be first-rate; and that they should have refused point 
blank to assist in the publication of a large mass of investigations 
whose value has been certified by the highest authorities, made by 
one of their officers, who was sufficiently unacquainted with 
Admiralty morality to put faith in official promises. These are 
the facilities and encouragement to science afforded by the 
Admiralty; and it cannot be wondered at if the same spirit runs 
through its subordinate officers. That such is the case, appears 
to be indicated by the following passage from the correspondence 
we have already quoted :— 

“You congratulate me that, amidst all difficulties, my scientific 
aspirations must, at any rate, have their full play I don’t doubt you 
think so, knowing that this is a scientific ship, fitted out for scientifie 
purposes, and whose officers were selected for their real or supposed 
seientifie capabilities; knowing, furthermore, that our captain is a 
scientific man himself, ready always to help each of us upon his own 
road in every way im his power (and you are very right in believing 
this of him), you must find it very difficult to comprehend that there 
can be any obstacle in this department beyond my own laziness. 

“Tn truth, it is not only very difficult for you to comprehend, but it 
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is equally so for me to explain, without giving rise to an unjust impres- 
sion. 1 can only tell you, that the captain’s good will m a man-of- 
war is only half the battle; and unless those who act immediately 
under him, and stand, as it were, between him and the rest of the 
ship’s company, are equally imbued with a sense of the value of scien- 
tific researches, your science comes badly off. 

“ Not that there is any active opposition—quite the reverse. But 
it is a curious fact, that if you want a boat for dredging, ten chances 
to one they are always actually or potentially otherwise disposed of; if 
you leave your towing-net trailing astern, in search of new creatures, 
in some promising patch of discoloured water, it is, in all probability, 
found to have a wonderful effect in stopping the ship’s way, and is 
hauled in as soon as your back is turned; or a careful dissection waiting 
to be drawn may find its way overboard as a ‘ mess.’ 

“The singular disrespect with which the majority of naval officers 
regard everything that lies beyond the sphere of routine, tends to 
produce a tone of feeling very unfavourable to scientific exertions. 
How can it be otherwise, in fact, with men who, from the age of 
thirteen, meet with no influence but that which teaches them that the 
* Queen’s regulations and instructions’ are the law and the prophets, 
and something more ? 

“It may be said, without fear of contradiction, that in time of 
peace the only vessels which are engaged in services involving any real 
hardship or danger, are those employed upon the various surveys; and 
yet the men of easy routine—harbour heroes—the officers of ‘ regular’ 


men-of-war, as they delight to be called, pretend to think surveying a 
kind of shirking—in sea-phrase, ‘sloping.’ It is to be regretted that 
the officers of the surveyiug vessels themselves are too often imbued 
with the same spirit ; and though, for shame’s sake, they can but stand 
up for hydrography, they are too apt to think an alliance with 
other branches of science as beneath the dignity of their divinity—the 


* Service. 


In fact, science is not the service; and if there be an enthu- 
siast on board any of her Majesty's ships credulous enough to 
lean upon that rotten reed, an Admiralty Minute, and thence 
betake himself to science, we beg him to lay to heart these 
words of Chamisso, which sadly but surely croak his fate:— 

“ He will begin full of joy, hope, and a desire to work ; but too soon, 
he will learn that his chief business consists in getting out of the way, 
in taking up as little room, and in allowing his existence to be as little 
known as possible.” 

If such be the peculiar social condition of the scientific 
subordinate, what must be that of the captain? Junius told 
George the Third that he could have no friend because he was 
born a king,—and we imagine that the social isolation of the 
captain of a man-of-war must be nearly as complete. All the 
great responsibilities rest irremovably upon his shoulders; he 
may ask advice, and he may take it, but he knows that he alone 
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will have to bear the brunt of all consequences. Captain 
Stanley writes thus from Cape York, in 1848 :-— 


“What my feelings were on dropping the anchor here in safety I 
can hardly tell you.—Mentally, intense gratitude prevailed; bodily, 
intense fatigue, which I had not felt at all before, came on at once, and 
I must have slept twelve hours without turning round, or even dream- 
ing. It is hard for any one not employed on a survey to understand 
what there can be so very harassing in it. And on shore there is 
nothing, but afloat the case becomes a very different one. Boats have 
to be sent away from the ship, often to a distance of thirty miles. 
Gales spring up, and though the ship may be in perfect safety, the 
boats may not have been able to find shelter; and then possibly only 
in a position where they might be exposed to the attacks of the 
natives, who not seeing the ship, would conclude them to be defence- 
less and consequently an easy prize. Then came other troubles which 
were worse than wind and weather When we first commenced, 
all sorts of difficulties arose,—this could not be done—that was out of 
the question ; a month’s experience, however, soon convinced them all, 
that all I directed to be done within a given time, could be, and since 
then, with a little driving, it has been done. And the satisfaction of 
reaching this point—having more than done all I intended to do at 
starting, within a day or two of the time I named at Sydney—I must 
leave you to fancy. We have had no sickness of any consequence on 
board; not a single accident to either of the vessels or their boats, 
though the latter have been away in the worst of weather. And the 
same degree of harmony amongst us all exists at this moment as when 
we left, Madeira.” 


Another extract from Captain Stanley's journal (August 4th, 
1849), will show still more clearly the nature of the anxiety with 
which the mind of a commanding officer may be loaded on such 
a service. The ship is among the multitudinous reefs of the 
Louisiade, it is blowing fresh, and she has arrived at a place 
indicated as a good anchorage. 

“The passage we were about to make was exposed to the whole 
swell of the ocean; but on the 4th of August the wind and sea had 
moderated so much, that I thought Simpson in the pinnace would have 
a fair chance of getting over safely. We accordingly started at 6:30 
A.M. and by 10 reached the promised anchorage. Simpson, who had 
gone ahead to select a quiet berth for the ship, remained, to our great 
astonishment, cruising about the indicated spot without hoisting the 
usual signal, ‘Anchorage is good,’ and in reply to one from us 
answered, ‘I can obtain no soundings.’ Another boat was then sent. 
away, in the vain hope that two heads might be better than one. 
But as the second boat, commanded by Brown, gave less encourage- 
ment even than the pinnace, I determined to try what we could do in 
the ship, and ran in as close as prudence would allow to the reef, from 
which we might have been a cable’s length distant when soundings 
in 28 fathoms were obtained. Sail was taken in, and all was ready to 
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let the anchor go, when the next cast of the lead gave 40 fathoms, and 
the third no soundings with 64. To think of anchoring in such a 
depth and on such shelving ground was out of the question, so we 
were obliged most reluctantly to make sail agam, and coast along a 
group of low islands fringed ‘hy a coral reef, with the ‘boats im shore, 
attempting to find an anchorage. One indeed they did find, but the 
entrance was so narrow that it could only be entered with a fair wind. 
We went on in this way till sunset. The night was coming on thick, 
and it was blowing a double-reefed topsail breeze. Under the lee of 
the reefs the water was smooth, but a mile or two outside the sea was 
heavy enough, and there was no knowing what reefs and shoals might 
exist in that direction. Under these circumstances I determined ‘to 
try once more, and anchor under the reef if we could obtain soundings 
at all under 50 fathoms. Every cast of the lead was most anxiously 
watched, and at last, after gradually shoaling the water from 60 to 50, 
and for two casts of the lead to 41 fathoms, we shortened sail, and let 
go the anchor within about two ships’ length of where the last 
sounding was obtained. ‘The anchor went down as if it would never 
have stopped, and, in fact, if we had ‘had cable enough it would not, 
for the short distance we had drifted during the process of shortening 
sail was quite enough to place the ship off the bank, in a position 
where 100 fathoms of line failed to reach the bottom. 

“Here then we were in a pretty phght,—an anchor and 90 fathoms 
of chain cable hanging to the bows, the reefs not a mile from us, 
towards which the tide was setting the ship at the rate of a mile an 
hour. The pimnace had only one day’s more provisions, and the sea 
was too high for her to work outside, and also too heavy for us to 
hoist her in, even if we had daylight to do it in; but the sun was just 
setting, and there was nothing for it but to turn to with a will and 
heave the anchor up. As every one felt the urgency of the case, there 
was no stop at the capstan, and in about thirty-eight minutes I had 
the satisfaction of getting the anchor once more to the bows, though 
by this time we were very close indeed to the reef, not quite half the 
width of Portsmouth-harbour from the Quebec to Blockhouse-point ; 
but, the anchor once up, all anxiety upon that point was at an end, 
as the sail soon carried the ship clear. The next consideration was, 
how to provide for the safety of the two vessels and the pinnace during 
the night. A happy thought struck me, that though the sea was too 
heavy outside for the pinnace, yet from her light draught of water 
she might land on one of the islands and light a fire, which would 
serve to show how we got on during the night. This Simpson did, 
and by the aid of his bonfire we managed to keep pretty well in the 
ground we had previously surveyed and knew to be clear, during the 
night. The next morning we worked to windward in hopes that Yule, 
in the Bramble, would be able to show us the anchorage he had 
recommended ; but when, after a long day’s work, we reached the place, 
I found it so very unsafe for the ship, in consequence of the strong 
tides, that I called the pinnace on board, and, choosing the smoothest 
spot I could find, hoisted her m without anchoring, and fortunately 
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without straining anything. The pinnace once in, my mind was at 
ease..... The Bramble having found a sort of an anchorage for 
the night, remained and showed a light, which we found of nse as we 
were cruising about, waiting for daylight; as soon .as that came, we 
made the best of our way into the open sea, outside the reef which 
surrounds the islands of the Archipelago; and very glad we all were to 
feel the long ocean swell once more, after having been six weeks out of 
it Those only who have known the intense anxiety attendant 
upon a forty-eight hours’ cruise amongst a mass of shoals and reefs, can 
at all understand the delight with which I went to sleep when we were 
fairly clear; for the nature of the reefs among these islands is such, 
that the lead gives no warning whatever, and though, during the day, 
the look-out from the mast-head may see the shoals, he is of no use at 
night; and even in the daytime I have taken the ship over shoals, with 
very little water on them, that looked like deep water from the mast- 
head, simply from the difference in the colour of the coral of which the 
shoal patches are composed; and it does mot add very much to one’s 
happiness to know that these isolated patches, many not larger than 
the ship, rise suddenly from comparatively deep water, so that if you 
hit them hard-enough to cause a serious leak, you have every prospect 
of going down in deep water, with some little chance of saving the 
lives of the crew, but none whatever of saving anything for them to 
eat.” 


We have already poimted out that his instructions directed 
Captain Stanley's attention to the practical end of his survey, and 
regarded mere geographical exploration as altogether subordinate, 
To this cause, and to the motives, highly honourable to his 
humanity, explained in the subjoined quotation from a letter to 
the Bishop of Norwich, and not to any want of zeal on the part 
of himself or ins officers, we must ascribe the absence of any very 
great addition to our knowledge of the interior of New Guinea 
from the Rattlesnake’s expedition -— 


“T made several attempts to get into more friendly communication 
with them (the natives of the Louisiade and New Guinea) on share, 
but I invariably found that the moment they saw that their numerical 
foree was greater than ours, their manners changed, and they became in- 
clined to be troublesome; and.as.a most convincing proof, the treacherous 
attack made upon the boats by natives who had been kindly treated on 
board the ship, is all that need be required. On that occasion they 
received a severe lesson, even if their loss was only that of the canot 
which our beats took and towed out to sea. I cannot fancy they 
would have escaped entirely unharmed from the musketry and 
from the pinnace ; but 1 must give the officer in command of the boat* 
great credit for not firing a shot after there was absolute necessity for 
it; and though, during the rest of the day, the natives on the beach 
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were in a state of great excitement, waving their spears, and using the 
most extraordinary gestures, no notice whatever was taken of them, 
though they were then quite at our mercy, and one round from the 
pinnace would have swept off the whole party. This determined hos- 
tility prevented me from sending parties, as I otherwise should have 
done, to explore the interior of the islands under which we anchored ; 
but I am sure you will agree with me in thinking that all the speci- 
mens that we could have procured, however rare, would have been 
dearly purchased by the sacrifice of one human life; and, had any 
collision taken place on shore, many more lives must have been lost, 
not most likely on our side, but on theirs, for they seemed to have no 
idea whatever of the use and effect of fire-arms.” 


Captain Stanley must, doubtless, be considered the best judge 
of the necessity of this caution in the intercourse which took place 
between the ship’s company and the natives; but in estimating 
the nature of the expedition, we must take this restriction into 
consideration ; we must remember, that any adventures ashore 
were mere oases, separated by whole deserts of the most weari- 
some ennui. For weeks, perhaps, those who were not fortunate 
enough to be living hard and getting fatigued every day in the 
boats, were yawning away their existence in an atmosphere only 
comparable to that of an orchid-house—a life in view of which 
that of Mariana in the moated grange has its attractions. 

For instance, consider this extract, from the journal of one of 
the officers, date August, 1849:— 


“Rain! rain! encore et towjours—I wonder if it is possible for the 
mind of man to conceive anything more degradingly offensive than the 
condition of us 150 men, shut up in this wooden box, and being watered 
with hot water, as we are now. It is no exaggeration to say hot, 
for the temperature is that at which people at home commonly 
take a hot bath. It rains so hard that we have caught seven 
tons of water in one day, and it is therefore impossible to go on deck ; 
though, if one did, one’s condition would not be much improved. A 
hot Scotch mist covers the sea and hides the land, so that no survey- 
ing can be done; moving about in the slightest de causes a flood 
of perspiration to pour out; all energy is completely gone, and if I 
could help it, I would not think even: it’s too hot. e rain awnings 
are spread and we can have no wind sails up ; if we could, there is not 
= of wind to fill them; and, consequently, the lower and main 

ecks are utterly unventilated ; a sort of solution of man in steam fills 
them from end to end, and surrounds the lights with a lurid halo. It’s 
too hot to sleep, and my sole amusement consists in watching the 
cockroaches, which are in a state of intense excitement and happiness. 
They manifest these feelings in a very remarkable manner—a sudden 
unanimous impulse seems to seize the obscene thousands which usually 
lurk hidden in the corners of my cabin. Out they rush, helter-skelter, 
and run over me, my table, and my desk; others more vigorous, fly, 


quite regardless of consequences, until they hit against something— 
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upon which, half spreading their wings, they make their heads a pivot 
and spin round in a circle, in a manner which indicates a temporary 
aberration of the cockroach mind. It is these outbreaks alone which 
rouse us from our lassitude—knocks are heat'd resounding on all sides, 
and each inhabitant of a cabin, armed with a slipper, is seen taking 
ample revenge upon the disturbers of his rest, and the destroyers of his 
books and clothes.” 


Here, on the other hand, is an oasis, a bartering scene at Bruny 
island, in the Louisiade :— 


“We landed at the same place as before, and this time the natives 
ran down prancing and gesticulating. Many of them had garlands of 
green leaves round their heads, knees, and ankles; some wore long 
streamers depending from their arms and ears and floating in the 
wind as they galloped along, shaking their spears and prancing just as 
boys do when playing at horses. They soon surrounded us, shouting, 
‘Kelumai! kelumai!’ (their word for iron), and offering us all sorts of 
things in exchange. One very fine athletic man, ‘ Kai-oo-why-who-ah’ 
by name, was perfectly mad to get an axe, and very soon comprehended 
the arrangements that were made. Mr. Brady drew ten lines on the 
sand and laid an axe down by them, giving K— (I really can’t 
write that long name all over again) to understand by signs that when 
there was a ‘ bahar’ (yam) on every mark he should have the axe. He 
comprehended directly, and bolted off as fast as he could run, soon re- 
turning with his hands full of yams, which he deposited one by one on 
the appropriate lines ; then, fearful lest some of the others should do 
him out of the axe, he caught hold of Brady by the arm, and would 
not let him go until yams enough had been brought by the others to 
make up the number and the axe was handed over to him. 

“Then was there a yell of delight! He jumped up with the axe— 
flourished it—passed it to his companions—tumbled down and rolled 
over, kicking up his heels in the air, and finally, catching hold of me, 
we had a grand waltz, with various poses plastiques, for about a quarter 
of a mile. I daresay he was unsophisticated enough to imagine that 
I was filled with sympathetic joy ; but I grieve to say that I was 
taking care all the while to direct his steps towards the village, which, 
as we had as yet examined none of their houses, I was most desirous 
of entering under my friend’s sanction. I think he suspected some- 
thing, for he looked at me rather dubiously when I directed our steps 
towards the entrance in the bush which led to the houses, and wanted 
me to go back; but I was urgent, so he gave way, and we both. 
entered the open space, where we were joined by two or three others, 
and sat down under a cocoa-nut tree. 

“T persuaded him to sit for his portrait (taking care first that my 
back was well against the tree and my pistols handy), and we ate green 
cocoa-nuts together, at last attaining to so great a pitch of inti- 
macy, that he made me change names with him, calling himself 
‘Tamoo’ (my Cape York name), and giving me to understand 
that I was to take his own lengthy appellation. When I did so, and 
talked to him as ‘Tamoo,’ nothing could exceed the delight of all 
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around; they patted me as you would a child, and evidently said 
to one another, ‘This really seems to be a very intelligent white 
fellow.’ 

% Like the Cape York natives, they were immensely curious to look 
at one’s legs, asking permission, very gently but very pressingly, to 
pull up the trouser, spanning the calf with their hands, drawing in 
their breath and making big eyes all the while. Once, when the front 
of my shirt blew open, and they saw the white skin of my chest, they 
set up an universal shout. I imagine, that as they paint their faces 
black, they fancied that we ingeniously coloured ours white, and were 
astonished to see that we were really of that (to them) disgusting tint 
all over.’ 


Occupied with the thought that the human side of exploring 
voyages is that which has been almost wholly neglected, and 
therefore especially deserves the attempt we have made to eluci- 
date it, we have perhaps fallen into the other extreme, and have 
omitted to point out the scientific and historical importance of 
the labours of Captain Stanley and his Rattlesnake. And yet, 
from both these points of view, they give rise to considerations of 
no small interest. 

Three centuries ago the island of New Guinea formed the point 
of junction of the two great currents of geographical discovery 
which set, the one from Portugal round the Cape of Good Hope, 
the other from Spain, through the strait of Magelhanes and from 
the Pacific coast of Central America, whence the restless activity 
of Cortes impelled ever new squadrons. In 1526, Don Jorge de 
Meneses, sailing from the Portuguese settlement in Malacca, to 
be governor of the Moluccas, drifted unwillingly out of his course 
to the north coast of New Guinea, which the people of the islands 
to the westward called Papua. This was the easternmost point 
of Portuguese exploration. 

On the other hand, Peter Martyr (quoted and translated in 
Hakluyt) tells us, “in the south sea of that huge vastity, he (Cortes) 
built ships, yt fro thence he might trye ye A®quinoctial line, 
12 degrees only distant fro the shoare, to the end that he might 
thoroughly reach the islands next under y® line, where he hopeth 
to finde plenty of gold and precious stones, and also new and 
strang spices.” Alvaro de Saavedra, one of the captains despatched 
on these errands, in his return from the Philippines in 1528, came 
upon the northern shore of New Guinea, and thus completed the 
chain of explored lands between the eastern and western shores of 
the Pacific. Saavedra found so much gold in New Guinea, that 
he named the country “ Isla del Oro,” but the dangers of the navi- 
gation seem to have deterred the early voyagers from repeating 
their visits. In fact, Torres did not reach it till nearly a century 
later; and though portions of the coast were examined by the 
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Dutch navigators—by Dampier, Bougainville, Forrest, D’Urville, 
and Blackwood—yet, when the Rattlesnake sailed from England, 
the south-eastern portion of New Guinea and the Louisiade Archi- 
pelago were essentially a “ terra incognita,” and, perhaps, the very 
last remaining habitable portion of the globe into which European 
cruisers and European manufacturers had not penetrated. The 
great series of ocean explorations for the discovery of new and 
untrodden lands, within the habitable globe, was thus finished and 
completed by the voyage of the Rattlesnake. Henceforward, 
those who covet the laurels of discoverers must betake themselves 
within the limits of the Arctic or Antarctic circles. 

The physical structure of the portion of New Guinea exa- 
mined by Captain Stanley leads us to form the highest opinion of 
its fertility and capabilities. A great mountain-chain or plateau, 
ascending in places to a greater height than the Peak of Tene- 
riffe, runs for three or four hundred miles, and at a distance of 
some fifty miles, parallel with the coast. During the prevalence 
of the easterly monsoon, which blows directly upon the flanks of 
this noble range, a settled misty canopy of clouds hides its summits 
from the eye. A continual rain is precipitated by the high land, 
which must have a climate comparatively cool, and descends in 
rivers, which wander, in rich and jungly deltas, through the 
alluvial flats which form the immediate sea-shores. 

But when the western monsoon, in its turn, predominates, the 
clouds lift and disperse; ridges after ridges, separated by deep 
valleys, make their appearance, suggesting an infinite variety of 
climatal conditions, until at last the irregular line of the highest 
plateau shows clear and covered with verdure, its edge sh 
against the sky, but its substantial colour mellowed and softened 
by the distance. A singular scene, produced by this lifting of the 
clouds, though only for a time, is thus described by Captain 
Stanley :— 


“One scene I will try to give you a faint idea of, and a very faint 
one it must be, for I never saw the like before, and I very much doubt 
if it will ever be my good fortune to see the like again After 
leaving the Louisiade and its surrounding reef, which, though it had 
given the French so much trouble, afforded us smooth water and good 
anchorage, we approached the coast of New Guinea. For nearly a 
fortnight we were prevented by thick, misty, rainy weather, heavy 
gales, and strong currents, from gaining an anchorage; but one even- 
ing, having stood elose in to the land, to my very great joy I saw the 
Bramble, our tender, coming out from the mist with the signal flying, 
: Anchorage i is good.’ To make all possible sail and follow her in was 
the work of very few minutes, and after about three hours of most 
intense anxiety, I had the pleasure of hearing the chain cable running 
out It was then quite dark; so, next morning, early daylight saw us 
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all anxiously waiting for the sun to rise, to show us the land; but 
alas, though the sun rose clearly enough from the sea, over the whole 
of the land hung one dense mass of clouds, through which the space- 
penetrating power even of Lord Rosse’s telescope would have had no 
effect. 

“Except the island under the shelter of which we had anchored, 
nothing whatever could be seen on the land side but masses of heavy 
clouds above and volumes of rolling mist below; while, to make it 
more tantalizing, to seaward all was clear as possible. 

“ About an hour before sunset a change came over the scene, far 
more magical, far more sudden, than anything ever attempted on the 
stage when the dark green curtain is drawn up to show the opening 
scene of some new pantomime. All at once the clouds began to lift, 
the mist dispersed, and in the course of half an hour the coast of New 
Guinea stood before us, clearly defined against the sky, tinged with the 
rays of the setting sun. 

“The mountains seemed piled one above another to an enormous 
height, and were of a deeper blue than I have ever seen before, even 
in the Straits of Magellan. They were intersected by tremendous 
gorges, and, from the foot of the lowest ranges, a considerable tract of 
low and apparently alluvial soil reached to the beach. 

“To give an idea of this scene by description would be utterly im- 
possible. The intense blue of the mountains contrasting strangely 
with masses of white fleecy clouds, driven rapidly past them by the 
gale ; the bright gleams of the setting sun on the nearer hills, covered 
with the most luxurious vegetation, from which the most mysterious 
little jets of very white smoke from time to time burst out; and the 
two surveying ships quite in the foreground, surrounded by native 
canoes, completed the picture, which we did not enjoy very long, for 
in these latitudes, as you know, there is no twilight; and, in less than 
an hour from the time the clouds began to rise, all was dark; and 
though we saw many of the peaks again, we never had another chance 
of seeing the whole range so clearly. 

“Mr. Brierly, the artist who accompanied me from Sydney, made 
the most of the time; but no painter can ever give due effect to that 
sunset. 

“ From subsequent observations I find that some of the hills must 
have been forty-eight miles off, and were at least as high as the Peak of 
Teneriffe.” 

Such a varied surface, so well watered, and lying within ten 
degrees of the Equator, must present every condition necessary 
for the growth of the richest and the most valuable tropical pro- 
ducts. And unless the climate prove destructive to the European 
constitution—a contingency more than probable—there is no 
reason why New Guinea should not become the Brazils of the 
new America now rearing its head at the Antipodes. 

The Appendices to the voyage, drawn up by various scientific 
men of eminence, testify to the zeal and activity of the naturalist of 
the expedition; but for the reasons we have assigned, the materials 
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collected in New Guinea itself were comparatively small. Who 
can doubt, however, that these dense forests, the home of the 
Bird of Paradise, will offer the richest harvest to the zoologist, 
or the botanist, who has the good fortune to explore them? A 
country which glories in its own special pig (over the obtaining 
of a specimen of which Mr. Macgillivray exults not a little, vol. i. 
p- 289)—its own Sus Papuensis, must surely be blessed with other 
original and peculiar stock, if it were only by way of compensation. 

The human inhabitants of Papua possess no less attraction for 
the student of the young but rapidly growing science of Ethnology. 
Nothing can be more singular than the appearance of these people, 
with their long and frizzled hair, standing out from their heads in a 
mop of a foot and a half diameter. From the back of the mop hangs 
a huge plaited pigtail, ornamented with tortoiseshell and the teeth 
of pigs and dogs; and stuck in front is the long-pronged comb, its 
handle fantastically adorned with feathers. For the rest of their 
attire, only the smallest portion can possibly be said to constitute 
clothing. The remainder is pure ornament. The delicate feathers 
of the cassoway and the brilliant plumage of the parrot, supply a 
head-dress; necklaces of teeth; breast-plates of tortoiseshell, with 
pendants of the large white cowrie, and hoops of rattan adorn the 
body. Strings of shells serve as anklets; and broad plaited bands, 
in which fragrant herbs are often stuck, surround the arms; while 
a piquancy and appropriate finish are given to the whole costume, 
by a human jaw, with a couple of collar-bones, securely lashed 
together, and worn as a bracelet. Whether this was the memorial 
of a deceased friend, or the trophy of a slain foe, the officers of 
the Rattlesnake could not determine, so we may fairly give the 
Papuans the benefit of the doubt, and consider this very singular 
piece of bijouterie as a mourning ring. The attire of the women 
was a grass petticoat, elegantly made, and decorated with no little 
taste, so as to give them very much the appearance of ballet- 
dancers. Without beauty, according to our notions, they have 
often fine figures, and the liveliness, delicacy, and perfect modesty 
of their behaviour, appear to have made a very favourable impres- 
sion upon their visitors. 

Half-civilized people are essentially children; what they want, 
and think they are strong enough to obtain, they will infallibly 
endeavour to get, by fair means or by foul. The treasures con- 
tained in the ordinary fittings of an European boat, and its ap- 
parently defenceless state, to a people who imagined (as these did) 
that guns were hollow tubes for carrying water in, constituted a 
temptation quite too strong for their resistance; and it is to this 
cause, rather than to any real ferocity of character, that we should 
ascribe the attacks made upon the Rattlesnake's detached parties. 
Set against this feature in their character, their invariable gen- 
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tleness towards each other; the kind treatment of their women; 
the cleanliness of their persons and of their dwellings; their pro- 
gress in the useful arts, as exhibited in the pottery, cloth, cordage, 
nets, sails, and weapons of all sorts—which our readers may see 
for themselves in the British Museum—and in the ingeniously 
built houses and canoes, of which full descriptions are given in 
the “ Voyage;” the perseverance and grace of design displayed in 
many of their carved works, and we must form a very favourable 
estimate of the character of the Papuan, both as it is, and as re- 
gards capacity for development. Yet it is curious how bad a 
reputation they have always had. Old Purchas is absolutely 
libellous. Adverting to New Guinea, he says,—“ Heere be those 
blacke people, called Os Papuas. Man-eaters and sorcerers— 
among whom divels walke familiarly as companions. If these 
wicked spirits find one alone they kill him, and therefore they 
always use company, . . . They are like the Cafirs, or Aithiopians, 
and are divided into many kingdoms, as Mennes writeth.” 

It is curious, that this fancy for not walking alone, on account 
of “ divels,” is a very prevalent notion among the Australian 
blacks, who believe firmly in a mischievous embodied fiend—and 
sometimes practise the most horrible atrocities under cover of his 
name and reputation. To the filthy and hopelessly irreclaimable 
savages of New Holland, indeed, the uncomplimentary description 
given above would far better apply; and if the theory of Dr. 
Latham, that the Papuans and the Australians have sprung from 
a common stock—the former branch migrating by way of the 
Moluccas,* and the latter by Timor—be correct, it may be that the 
singular races who dwell in the interior of New Guinea, of whom 
so little is known, and who, under the name of Halfouras or 
Harafouras, have caused so much speculation, are really the 
remains of an original people less advanced in civilization, and 
therefore more closely resembling the Australians. To them 
Purchas’s dim tradition may refer. 

However this may be, there can be no doubt as to the immense 
difference which exists at present between the Papuan and the 
Australian races. The elimination of the latter from the earth’s 
surface can be viewed only with satisfaction, as the removal of a 
great blot from the escutcheon of our common humanity, by all 
those who know them as they are, and are not to be misled by 
the maudlin philanthropy of “ aborigines’ friends.” But we must 
confess that, even while believing it to be a necessary step in the 
progress of mankind, we cannot look forward without a feeling of 








* It is stated, eo Argensola’s authority, that in the earliest times a tradi- 
f 
4 


tion existed in the Moluccas that New Guinea was peopled from Ternate, which 
would confirm Dr. Latham’s view, if any weight at ail could be attached to 
tradition. 
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sadness to the time, assuredly fast approaching, when the peaceful 
idyllic simplicity of a life without care and without reproach, 
such as glides along in these Papuan Isles—the very Paradise of 
Lotus Eaters—in harmony with the soft murmur of the graceful 
feathery leaves of the cocoa-nut trees, trembling in the lap of 
the gentle monsoon, with the surf breaking in long white 
lines athwart the deep blue sea, not in loud and angry 
rebellion against iron-bound shores, but in lazy play with the 
outstretched arms of the coral; when all this shall be defaced by 
the obtrusion of the Polynesian “scourge of God’-—the white man. 
To substitute—what? “The blessings of civilization’—which 
means for the dark race, labour, care, drunkenness, disease, and 
ultimate subjection and extinction. 

The islands of the Pacific are one vast “‘ witness,” that it were 
better for the Papuans to “ walk familiarly with the devils” they 
have, than to take to themselves the seven worse, which, during 
a long period of transition, will infallibly follow in the train of 
the white man, his commerce, and his missionaries. 


. 
“i bd, 
Tevsvw 
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“ Strikes” viewed in relation to the interests of Capital and Labour. 
By Henry Dunckley, M.A. 1853. 


RANSPORT an inhabitant of Bucharest into the streets of 

Preston, and in the moody, hungry faces of the men, and in the 
shrill, woe-begone tones of the women, he would see and hear, with 
shuddering sympathy, the fulfilment of his own fears of a siege ; 
he would, indeed, wonder why so many listless idlers were 
crowding the streets, instead of manning the walls, and not 
until he had sought in vain for either assailants or defenders, 
would there be a chance of making him comprehend that, 
amid the resources of our manufacturing system, has been 
developed the power of blockading a town with an invisible 
enemy, of drawing a charmed circle around it more effective than 
lines of batteries, and of arriving slowly but surely at those 
results of starvation and destruction of property, which it costs 
the soldier so much clangour of arms to accomplish. 

For weeks, if not months, the columns of our newspapers have 
contained almost daily records of the progress of a contest arresting 
attention even amid the noisier claims of “Our Paris or Vienna 
Correspondent,” or the “ Latest Telegraphic Despatch.” Whether 
regarded as a rebellion of the “men” against their “masters,” as 
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a struggle for power between two classes of the community, as a 
frantic and suicidal resistance to economic laws, or as their 
legitimate and natural result, there is indeed enough in this 
Lancashire “strike” to excite the interest of every Englishman; 
and in the oft-repeated questions: “ What will be the end of 
this industrial conflict? can nothing be done? must the mill- 
owners and their workpeople be left to fight it out?” we have 
proof that there is no lack of interest in the subject, baffling and 
disappointing as are its difficulties. These difficulties are so 
many, the causes of collision so far-reaching, and the effect of the 
evil so complicated and extensive, that he would be a bold man 
who should imagine himself provided with a remedy. Disclaim- 
ing any such presumption, yet believing that amidst all the dis- 
cussion of this conflict, there is but little appreciation of its real 
meaning, or of the direction in which at least a remedy should be 
sought, we will attempt to examine the relation of the employers 
to the employed, in the light of the Lancashire “strikes and 
lock-outs.” 

Into the special details or merits of this particular struggle we 
do not intend to enter. Were we to try to do so, the whole of 
our space would be filled by statements and counter-statements, 
which, without the power of cross-examination, it would be vain 
for us to attempt to test. How far the “lock-out” has been 
forced upon the masters by partial “ strikes” of the men, or how far 
it has been an attack on Trades- Unions, attempted at a time when 
such attack seemed comparatively easy ;—— what promises of 
an advance of wages were made in bad times, and to what extent 
they have been, fulfilled ;—whether the rate of wage in Preston 
and its neighbourhood was below the average of the cotton dis- 
tricts, and if so, for what reasons ;—how far there is any truth in 
the assertion of the men, that the masters, or some of them, by 
“spurning” or “marking” those among their own hands who . 
asked an advance, forced them to use the agency of the “central 
committee ;’—and again, to what extent this “central committee” 
or its delegates have prevented or broken arrangements with 
which, without their interference, both parties would have been 
content ;—whether all the associations of the operatives were in 
action before that of the employers, or whether any one of them 
could be considered a combination in self-defence ;—what pro- 
portion of the workpeople have been victims rather than com- 
batants “locked-out,” even though they have neither struck 
themselves, nor aided those who have ;—these are some among 
many much disputed points, to ascertain the truth respecting 
which is as difficult as it is desirable. But passing by all disputed 
incidents, there are facts and principles of the struggle admitted 
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-by both sides, the enumeration of which will suffice for our 
purpose. 

o one disputes that, throughout an extensive manufacturing 
district, an immense majority of the labourers are idle, because 
they have agreed not to sell their labour at the only terms on 
which as large a majority of the capitalists have agreed that 
they will buy it; nor that these labourers are enabled thus to 
. Tefrain from bargaining for their labour, by the contributions of 
those of their fellow-labourers who are still at work ; nor, lastly, 
that the obstacle in the way of this bargain consists in a differ- 
ence not so much as to price as to conditions of sale, in the 
attempt of the buyer to make it one of these conditions that the 
seller shall cease from thus contributing to his fellows. 

This indeed is the lesson which the “hands” are told that 
they have to learn—viz., that they are to have no “union” one 
with another. “The miseries caused by the ‘strike,’ or ‘ lock- 
out,’ call it which you will,—the pinching want which accom- 
panies it, the harassing debts, and, worse than debts, the malignant 
feelings of suspicion, hatred, revenge, which it leaves behind it, 
—all these effects are but a fit punishment,” it is said, “ to those 
who combine to keep up the price of labour by refusing to sell 
it, and a salutary warning to those who might be tempted to 
contribute to their aid. Let but two or three more of these 
lessons be repeated, and even our manufacturing operatives, with 
all their ignorance of the-laws of political economy, and with all 
their liability to be led by designing agitators, will learn not to 
strike.” It may be so; and yet these lessons seem to us too 
costly. The mere loss of wealth the country might afford to pay ; 
this forced suspension of industry is, after all, but one of the 
many checks to production which prevent a glut. At this moment 
the worsted manufacturers of Yorkshire are probably stopping as 
large a proportion of their machinery for want of orders, as are 
the cotton manufacturers of Lancashire from disputes with their 
“hands.” Without these disputes, scarcity of money, dearness 
of food, and fears of war, would still have stopped the Lancashire 
as well as the Yorkshire machinery; the only difference would 
have been, that the consequent diminution of the produce of labour, 
or of national wealth, would, by help of short time and other 
ingenious shifts, have entailed upon masters and workpeople, and 
especially upon the latter, a smaller loss, and one more equally 
divided. Nor do we join in the fear that these strikes will 
paralyze the productive power of the country ; that they will, to 
any appreciable extent, either frighten our capitalists, or provoke 
our labourers to emigrate; there is too much business sense in 
Lancashire to let matters get to that point. The cost of the 
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lesson morally, is, indeed, a far more serious matter; but even 
that would not be ruinous. Englishmen do not cherish either 
revenge or malice; and the late combatants will bury their 

uarrels in renewed relations, while the next generation will 
quickly fill their places. But herein lies the danger of this lesson, 
that it is hard to see how the men can be taught it, unless in 
learning it their spirits be broken, their sympathies seared, their 
independence forfeited. 

Descending for a moment from the platform of the masters, 
let us go down amongst the men, and try to look at the struggle 
from their point of view. How much on their side should we 
then see of virtue under almost all its forms ; of constancy under 
suffering, self-denial against temptation, loyalty to their leaders, 
sacrifices for their fellows, devotion to their cause. When we 
consider the amount of the contributions cheerfully paid by those 
in work, now when every penny of wage is needed for food, we 
wonder what distress of their fellows, what philanthropic project or 
political aim, what common cause or even what common interest, 
would drag a proportionate sum from the pockets of the rich. 
Men marvelled at the subscriptions of the Lancashire cotton 
lords to the League; there is as much need to marvel at the 
subscriptions of their “hands” to the strikes. And when we read 
in such documents as the letter of the Burnley guardians to the 
Poor Law Board, how day after day hard-earned savings are dis- 
appearing, and one article after another of furniture or dress is 
going to the pawnshop; and how, spite of sacrifices which the 
classes above them would consider the worst results of ruin, 
hunger and cold yet creep into the desolate home, but do not 
drive its occupants to submission, we can little wonder that those 
who thus feel themselves the “forlorn hope” of their order, should 
put faith in their leaders, inveigh against their masters as tyrants, 
and brand as traitors those of their fellows who are too weak to 
hold out. But at this we do wonder, that with every passion 
thus tempted and every feeling thus strained, with their ideas of 
law and order, and even of right and wrong, confused and per- 
verted as they must be, they still, with so few exceptions, obey 
the law and keep the peace, and refrain from attacks on either 
persons or property. Surely our civilization and culture may 
take shame to itself if it can find no easier method by which to 
—_ the laws of political economy to men and women such as 
these. 

But what are these laws of political economy? It may be well, 
before we go any further, to try to ascertain more precisely what 
they decree upon these questions between labour and capital: 
for of this we may be sure, that no constancy on their part, no 
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pity on ours, will ward off from those who break these laws the 
penalty for their infraction. Strikes, it is said, and the combina- 
tions upon which they are based, are attempts to give an artificial 
value to the article of labour, higher than that which is naturally 
fixed by the relation of its supply to its demand. If so, then it 
is but a truism to add, that all such attempts to force nature 
must entail suffering on those who make them. On the other hand, 
it may perhaps be objected, if the rate of wages depends solely 
on the relation which the supply of labour bears to the demand, 
then the natural tendency of strikes will be to raise the rate be- 
cause they diminish the supply. Granted; it is so for a time, 
but only for a time, unless with the diminution of the supply or 
labour there be also a permanent diminution in the supply of 
labourers: otherwise, the demand not being increased, a higher 
price will be given only until the deficiency of the supply be filled 
up, and then the rate will be as before. And though the rate of 
wages may for a time be higher, the actual amount. of wage paid 
will not be greater, because that which alone raises the rate is 
the fact that many of the labourers get no wages at all. The 
utmost therefore that a strike can.do, is to force the capitalist to 
divide among the operatives at work the wages of those who 
are not at work; the labourers as a body can gain nothing, but 
individuals may lose. This much a strike can do, if the demand 
remains the same. But though a strike cannot increase the de- 
mand for labour, it can and does diminish it; in two ways, first, 
by suspending industry, it lessens the amount of capital seeking 
investment; and secondly, by curtailing the purchasing powers 
of those who strike, it lessens the demand for the produce of 
labour: for it cannot be too constantly borne in mind, that 
labour is an article which does not admit of hoarding,—if the 
seller misses his sale, he loses his commodity, and with it his 
power to purchase. Moreover, a strike may succeed in driving 
away the capitalist, in inducing him to take his money to a labour 
market which is not confused by these artificial fluctuations. 
Therefore, to say nothing of the bad effects of intimidation of 
“ knob-sticks,” or threats to masters,—too evident to dwell on,— 
or of the loss of power to work which results from idleness, the 
Economists are quite right when they assert that even a well 
conducted strike, a combination to refuse work without coercion, 
(if with human nature as it is there ever was or can be such an 
anomaly,) cannot even be to the pecuniary advantage of those 
who are engaged in it, though for a time it may seem to be so; 
must result in their losing more than they have gained, though 
it may end in other labourers stepping into their shoes and thriv- 
ing on their ruin. 
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So much for the effects of strikes,—effects which even the 
“central committee” of operatives will hardly we think dispute. 
But to this statement they will reply, “ Strikes, we confess, are an 
evil, but a necessary evil; it is the fear of strikes which does us 
good; and unless they took place, unless in certain contingencies 
they were expected to take place, this fear would not be felt, 
and it would be a long time before our employers would give us 
the fair market value of our labour, if they did not fear our 
refusal to sell it to them if they did not.” 

Now, in order to test the truth of this argument, we must con- 
sider a little more closely how the market value, not only of this 
article of labour but of articles generally, comes to vary: and in so 
doing we shall find that as a rule this value varies not simply in 
consequence, but also in anticipation of an alteration in the 
supply and demand. Men professing to be guided not by instinct 
but by reason, calculate what they will want themselves and what 
will be wanted by others; and whenever the majority of the 
dealers in a commodity agree in the calculation that the demand 
will be greater than the supply, the sellers quote a higher price for 
it, not merely after, nor at the time of, but before the increase of 
the consumption takes place. And so it is that if there be any fact 
which will widely influence trade, it is rarely that its effects are 
not anticipated. The harvest is bad; the price of corn rises, not 
because the scarcity has come—for the old stocks as yet far more 
than suffice—but because it is apprehended : in like manner the 
shopkeeper does not lay in his usual stock of cloth, because he 
expects that during the coming year the money which would 
have been spent in clothes, will go for food. No doubt these 
anticipations, however general, are very often exaggerated, espe- 
cially when they relate to events which are unprecedented or 
unusual, For example, the Australian market has been glutted 
by the consignments of too many expectants of purchasers, and 
just now men of business are beginning to think that the fear of 
war in the East has been a bug-bear worse than would be the 
war itself. Still, so it is; a rise or fall in the value of articles is 
generally, to use the trade expression, “discounted;” the rise 
precedes the increase, and the fall the decrease of consumption ; 
because in the one case the seller holds back or hoards, and in 
the other case eagerly offers his article. 

As a general rule, therefore, i¢ is not the buyer who offers the 
advance, but the seller who demands it, who will not sell titl he 
gets it; but if all fear of strikes were removed, we cannot but 
suspect that to this general rule there might be the important 
exception, that in the case of labour the advance would not take 
place till offered by the buyer. For example, compare the 
position of the Preston millowner as it has been with regard to 
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his raw material and his manufactured goods, with what he would 
wish it to be with regard to his labour. Recovering from the 
effects of the potato famine and panic of 1847, and the revolu- 
tions of 1848, he, like other capitalists, expected good times from 
peace, free trade, and influx of gold. He was asked to give 
more for his cotton, and gave it, because when he asked an ad- 
vance on his yarn and his goods, he found he could get it; but 
would he therefore, if he had his own way, give more to his 
“hands”? Certainly not; why should he if they did not ask for 
more? he would let wages alone until either he wanted his 
neighbour's “ hands,” or his neighbour tried to take away his; 
then, and not till then, he would, in order either to get more 
labour or to keep what he already had, offer the advance. 

Well then, if, after all, the advance does come, what matters the 
way how? If profits be large at Preston, more goods will be 
made at Preston, that is, more labour will be wanted ; and thus, first 
or last, the competition among the labour-buyers will pull up the 
price of labour in proportion to that of raw material or goods: 
what need then of strikes or of the fear of them? “This need,” 
say the men, “that in this first or last lies the whole gist of the 
question. We do not wish to be last; we do not choose that our 
advance shall lag behind that of every one else; we fear that if it 
does it may never come at all. Good times are so rare and so 
brief that we cannot afford not to get them as soon as you our 
masters do, especially as we believe that we shall lose them as 
soon as you do; therefore we follow your example; in like manner 
as you cease bargaining with the merchants except at your own 
terms,—that is, ‘strike’ against them,—so will we strike work if 
you will not pay us more wages. Ifina rising market a merchant 
comes into your piece-room to buy a thousand pieces, do you 
think that because he is a regular customer you are bound to let 
him have them at the old price, and to continue to do so until 
some fresh buyer comes in and offers you more? If you acted on 
that principle the market instead of rising would be only about 
to rise—would not actually rise until every merchant, having 
cleared off the stock of his old connexions and taken for himself 
their share of the advance on this stock, began to compete among 
the connexions of his neighbours: why then do you ask us to 
stay with you at our present wage until some one else bids higher 
for our labour? We are not slaves, to have our sinews and 
muscles and brains bid for at an auction, but freemen who can 
put our own value on ourselves.” 

Very well then, value yourselves, is the reply: demand the 
advance if you please, do not wait for the offer; but demand it 
quietly, peaceably; do not “strike.” Again the men say,— 
“What is the use of our demand, if you know that whether you 
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accede to it or not, we shall continue to work? If we must sell 
you our labour, you would be fools not to buy it on your own 
terms, not ours.’ Very well then, make your work dependent 
on your pay; let each man make his own bargain with his 
master, but let there be no combination or Trades-Union,— 
this, say the masters, is the very aim and object of our “lock- 
out,” that in future the price of labour should be fixed like that 
of everything else by the “higgling of the market.” 

If, however, any seller be under compulsion to sell, it is plain 
he cannot higgle. How far, then, exists such compulsion? And 
here, in the first place, let us meet the assertions of the dema- 
gogues—the Emest Joneses and Busfield Ferrands, who feed 
their vanity or spite or selfishness, on the passions or ignorance 
of the factory workers. They say, you are as much the slaves 
to a master as the negro who grew the cotton which you spin 
and weave; the cotton-lords claim your service as their serfs, 
as much as did the feudal barons that of your ancestors. 
It would be difficult for any demagogue to make an assertion 
more false. The richest capitalist in England cannot force the 
poorest labourer to work for him; were he to try to do so, the 
whole strength of the law and government would come to the 
rescue of the labourer; nay more, under certain conditions, 
the law would compel the capitalist to support him in idleness. 
But though no rich man can compel him to toil, yet the poor man 
may be, often is, under compulsion—the compulsion of his own 
poverty; the necessities of his position oblige him to take what- 
ever price is offered him for his labour, in which case, of course, 
he can neither bargain nor higgle. Suppose, however, that, 
partly by their own savings, partly by the contributions of those 
at a distance, the factory hands, for example, have a common 
fund, to which they can each of them resort in case of “strike,” 
it is plain that then, and not till then, they have put themselves 
in the position of every other body of men connected with the 
trade—they are able, like the importer with his cotton, like the 
manufacturer with his goods, to back their demand for an advance, 
with the power to refuse sale unless they get it. 

We have detained our readers thus long upon this dry analysis, 
because we believe that there is little hope of any remedy being 
found for “strikes” or “unions,” so long as the class struck 
against confines its attention to their evils, and does not consider 
their cause and purport. The actual strike is a calamity, acknow- 
ledged like war to be such even by those who engage in it; but 
the fear of strikes, and of the combination which make strikes 
possible, is the way by which the operatives try to get their 
share of good times, without which it might happen that, if the 
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fluctuations were to follow one another with great rapidity, they 
might scarcely get any share at all. 

The master makes his profit much more while the new mills 
are building, and the new spindles and looms making, than after 
they are at work; if the man is not to get his higher wage till 
then, very often the glut with its short time may snatch it from 
him almost before he handles it. Doubtless, this way of getting 
his share of the advance is a most clumsy way, generally causing 
him to spend far more than the share in the effort to get it; 
nevertheless, it will be hard to induce him to give it up, except 
by finding him some better way of arriving at what it will be as 
hard to convince him is not a legitimate end. 

It is only by keeping constantly before us the real meaning of 
these combinations, a meaning which perhaps even those who 
join them instinctively scarcely express to themselves, that we 
can understand the features of this present Lancashire conflict. 
Undoubtedly it began in a difference as to wages, and yet if you 
go to the masters they will tell you it is not so much a question of 
wages as of management. “We resort,” they say, “to this fearful 
alternative of a ‘lock-out,’ in order that we may maintain our posi- 
tion as masters, and prevent a set of designing delegates or igno- 
rant committee-men from interfering in our business. How can we 
dare to risk our capital, if a conclave of meddlers is to sit in con- 
sultation on the terms upon which it shall be employed? No 
man can serve two masters; our men shall choose between obeying 
the union committee and obeying us.” On the other hand, the 
men fight as fiercely for their right to unite. We doubt not that, 
weeks since, finding that times were against them, and feeling 
indeed that the pitched battle was forced upon them—for partial 
strikes and skirmishes were all that they were then intending 
—the men would, in spite of the incitements of their leaders, 
have drawn out of the dispute, had they not felt that the result 
of defeat would be not merely the loss of the ten per cent. 
demanded, nor even the submission to a reduction, but the 
destruction of their Union, and thereby the inability to claim an 
advance in future. And hence it is, that the whole strength of 
the Union is now brought to bear upon Preston; contributions 
are paid to few of the other “turn-outs,” and they are even 
recommended to turn in at a reduction, to free or to raise funds 
which may enable the Union cause to triumph in that district in 
which it has been most threatened. Both sides therefore are 
fighting about the same thing, and unlike many other com- 
batants they know what it is; but their object in doing so is 
different. The men insist upon the interference of the “central 
committee,” not because they desire such interference in itself, 
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but because they believe that it is the only means by which they 
can get a fair share of the surplus produce of their labour. The 
masters, on the other hand, denounce such interference, not 
because they wish to cheat or to deprive the men of their fair 
share, but because they believe that the interference will diminish 
this surplus produce; and in holding such belief it can scarcely 
be denied that the masters are justified. 

We have tried to sympathize with the men, because unless we 
do so we cannot understand them, and because they both suffer 
most, and their conduct jars most against our class prejudices; 
but we must not forget that our sympathy is due to the masters 
also. There are few positions more painful than that of a mill-owner, 
who, while seeking to do his duty to his workpeople so far as 
he can discover it, finds step in between him and them a third 
party, who, from ignorance of special difficulties, cannot but 
meddle, and who, very probably from intention, takes advantage 
of these difficulties to sow discord. To say that such a man hates 
a Trades-Union, and abhors its control, because he wants to be 
let alone to screw down his “ hands” as low as he can, isan absurd 
slander; on the contrary, we generally find that the best masters, 
those whose consciences most acquit them of illiberality or injus- 
tice,—men who very often have employed their labourers at a loss, 
in order to make the burden of the bad times bear lighter on 
them,—are those who are the most determined opponents of 
the “union,” the leaders of the “lock-outs” against the com- 
binations which, had all the masters been like them, would never 
have existed. Nor would it be fair to deny, that as yet we have 
scarcely touched upon the chief evil of these combinations. It 
is vain to expect that they will ever be conducted without an 
attempt by the majority, who are willing to combine, to coerce 
the minority who are not. It is true that the present method of 
coercion is an improvement on that which was formerly adopted. 
The Luddite rioters, and the women who mobbed James Har- 
greaves, Arkwright, and the elder Robert Peel, because they 
supplanted spinning-wheels by their skill, tell of a condition far 
inferior to that in which a meeting of Preston operatives, several 
thousands strong, passes unanimous resolutions to back the 
mayor in preserving peace, or to that betokened by such 
facts as that the Preston men are even careful to avoid insulting 
a master as he walks among them, that many of them are turning 
to some account their forced idleness by attending the day-schools, 
and that the number of committals to prison from their town has 
decidedly lessened since the commencement of the “turn-out.” 
Nevertheless, while we rejoice in the progress of civilization thus 
exhibited, we question whether the coercion itself is much dimi- 
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nished.* If the “unionists” are now becoming sufficiently en- 
lightened to punish the “ knob-sticks” by help of ridicule, con- 
tempt, and exclusion, instead of by physical violence as of old, 
yet that same increase of moral sensitiveness which makes them 
prefer the new mode of punishment; also makes it to the victims 
as hard to bear. 

The problem, then, which has to be solved we find to be this— 
how can the labourers believe that they will get, or rather, as 
their belief will have to be founded on a fact, how can they 
actually get their fair share in the produce of their labour? 
How can they be sure of participating in good times as soon, that 
is, as long, as does their employer, without the instrumentality 
of this costly, coercive, destructive system of “strikes?” or, in 
other words, how can they, without thus demanding it, get an 
advance in the value of their labour, as soon as the employers 
get an advance in the value of its product? 

At first the solution of the problem thus put seems simple 
enough. Let men and masters be what they should be, and the 
former would make a fitting and decorous demand, which the 
latter without demur would grant;.nay, further, let but the 
labourers have been both industrious and economical, and the 
possession of the savings of their labour will back their demand 
as forcibly as does the power to levy a tax on the earnings of 
others; more forcibly indeed, because no association of employers 
could lock them out of the savings bank. Waiting, however, 
this millennium, when no labourers will be needy and no 
employers exacting, can no one suggest a substitution for 
strikes? 

Arbitration is a suggestion which of late has been mooted; it 
is the lesson which the Manchester school proposes to teach all 
foreign potentates, and which therefore it may not unreasonably 
be asked to practise in its intestine quarrels, and certainly it is a 
lesson which at first sight seems altogether applicable to them. 
If, in order to escape the cost and anxiety and uncertainty of a 
law-suit, men can be found who will submit to the decision of 
arbitrators almost every kind of dispute which can be pleaded 
before a judge, what is there in these labour disputes which 
prevents their being thus settled, instead of by a process more 
harassing and expensive than any law-suit? We suspect that 
the Lancashire mill-owner would feel this analogy not to hold 
good, on precisely the same grounds as would be alleged by the 
Czar if he cared to reply to the exhortations of the “ Peace Con- 





* This fact of the diminution of crime was furnished us by an incontrovertible 
authority, together with another fact which explains it—viz., that the ‘business’ 
of the ale and beer houses has also diminished at least sixty per cent. 

[Vol. LXI. No. CXIX.]—New Serizs, Vol, V. No. I. K 
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gress,” of which very possibly the mill-owner is a member. Dis- 
putants agree to an arbitration,—both the Czar and the mill-owner 
would say,-—not so much in order to avoid fighting out a dispute, 
as because they are not allowed to fight it out. They know well 
that should they begin to fight, the law would step in and decide 
the question, not upon their opinion of its merits, but upon its 
own; and therefore, being obliged to accept the decision of a 
third party, they not seldom prefer the umpire to a judge. Let 
international law be so strong in Europe as to compel obedience 
to its verdicts, that is, let the nations of Europe agree to support 
it by their armies, and the Czar would probably be willing to anti- 
cipate such verdict by submitting his quarrel with the Sultan to 
a referee. Let the first principles of trade be transgressed by 
the establishment of a court which should fix the price of labour, 
or the conditions of its purchase, and, supposing the labour- 
buyer were in such case to continue a buyer, it is likely enough 
he would prefer the purchase being made for him by arbiters 
rather than by such court. 

Failing, however, such intermeddling law, we fear the mill- 
owner would continue to appeal to the law of the strongest, 
unless, indeed, he felt his operatives too strung for him, in which 
case they would be likely to cry out, “ Leave us alone to fight our 
own battles.” Unless arbitration, therefore, be compulsory, there 
can be no security that it will be resorted to. Why then, many 
will say, not make it compulsory? For this reason, that the 
remedy would be little better than the disease. A compulsory 
arbitration would change the whole machinery of our manufac- 
turing system, almost as much as do the present quarrels. The 
market value of labour, as of every thing else, is the average of 
the values affixed to it by the bargaining between each pair of 
buyers and sellers. The object of trades unions is to free the 
seller in his bargaining from the compulsion by poverty to sell: 
the danger and evil of “unions” is, that they fetter both buyer 
and seller by the interference of committees and their delegates; 
but this danger and evil would still continue if either buyer or 
seller could at any time appeal to legal arbiters, and call upon 
them to put an artificial value upon the article. The effect, 
indeed, of such an attempt to heal the feud between capital and 
labour would very possibly be to divorce them altogether. The 
capitalist would defeat the determination of the law to do his 
bargaining for him, by taking his capital out of the country, and 
declining to bargain at all when he could not bargain for himself. 

This compulsory scheme, indeed, is but one among the many 
plans which we see set forth—sometimes in Communist pamphlets 
in France, sometimes in Protectionist or Chartist newspapers 
in England—for forcing the employers to pay what the pro- 
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pounders fix to be a fair wage, all which plans however must fail, 
masmuch as in the first place the rate of wage cannot remain a 
fixed quantity, but sooner or later must vary with the supply and 
demand; and in the second place, in so far as the meddlers do 
for a time manage to fix the rate, it is not a fair wage,—a fair 
wage being, not the ideal reward of labour, or what any indivi- 
duals or community may choose to call such ideal reward, but 
the price that it fetches after fair bargaining in the open market; 
which, though sometimes extravagantly high, as at Melbourne, 
or deplorably low, as in Mayo, is nevertheless a fair price, 
because, though far from the ideal, it is the actual value of the 
article, that is, it is the statement of the relation which does 
actually exist between the desire of the buyer and that of the 
seller to effect a bargain. The price will be in inverse propor- 
tion to the desire of the seller to sell, and if the necessities of his 
circumstances make him over-desirous, let all who feel for him 
strive their utmost to get him a better price by giving him better 
circumstances, as for instance, by lessening the number of his 
competitors by emigration, or by diversion to other employment, 
or by inciting him to be more industrious and economical, or by 
enabling him to be more efficient or skilful; but let them not 
tell him that his labour is worth more than it is, for by so doing 
they put him in a false position, and thereby make his circum- 
stances worse than they were before.* 

Nevertheless, though we disclaim all idea of compulsion as 
both unjust and inexpedient, does it therefore follow that we 
must dismiss all hope of voluntary arbitration? is there no way 
by which masters and men can be persuaded to stop fighting, 
and themselves to appoint arbiters to argue out the question 
before an umpire? e fear such persuasion both is and must 
be a hard task. It is the unforiunate characteristic of these in- 
dustrial conflicts, that they so deeply involve not only the interests 
but the feelings and passions of the combatants, that if either 
side offer to arbitrate the other side will probably be too confi- 
dent or angry or proud to accede. Moreover it is to be expected 
that the masters will, as in the case both of the engineer strike 
in 1852, and in that of the Preston lock-out now, refuse to 





* The Trade Courts, or Conseils de Prud’hommes, in Lyons, and other 
French towns, are sometimes, we believe, quoted as an authority, or precedent, 
for this mode of arbitration ; but so far as we can discover, the disputes we are 
discussing never come within the range of these courts. These Prud’hommes 
are, as it were, a jury of judges—half employers, half operatives—who can try 
many offences, and eterssine many suits, which would come before either our 
criminal or civil courts ; but we cannot learn that they have the power to make 
bargains, or to compel the arbitration of any disputes, except such as with us 
admit of an appeal by one or other of the disputants to a pa 
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submit to this mode of settlement, not because they doubt the 
justice of their cause,or wish: «punish or revenge themselves 
on their opponents, but because such submission would be 
an acknowledgment of defeat, inasmuch as it would be a sur- 
render of the very principle for which they are contending—viz, 
their right as masters to do their own mastership, and to manage 
their business without the meddling between them and their 
work people of any third parties. Therefore it is probable that 
they would not only not listen to any proposal for reference 
either made by the men, or pushed forwara by bystanding peace- 
makers, but that they would also oppose any plan for permissive 
arbitration which the legislature might devise. Otherwise it 
might perhaps not be beyond the resources of parliamentary 
Ingenuity to choose men, or rather to arrange a plan by which 
men might be chosen, who from their knowledge and character 
would be competent to act as arbitrators, if both parties agreed 
to employ them. 

To such permissive plan, however, there would also be alleged 
an objection in limine possibly by both parties, certainly by the 
employers, on the ground that though apparently permissive, it 
would in reality be compulsory. The odium, it would be said, 
which the side willing to appeal to a board of arbiters consti- 
tuted by act of Parliament or nomination by the Crown would 
be able to fling upon the side which was unwilling, would in fact 
be a moral compulsion, stringent in proportion to the influence, 
respectability, and moral or official weight of the board. Such 
board would be but an organized corps of state meddlers, with 
whose interference either party, and especially the operatives, 
might harass their opponents, by threatening to call it in. These 
objections are not without theoretic truth, but if we apply them 
to the present position of affairs, their practical force is somewhat 
diminished. Arbitration is not desirable in itself, any more than 
are the disputes which, by it, or by some other mode, must be 
decided; the only question is, whether it is not a more desirable 
mode than strikes or combinations. The mill-owners denounce 
as an evil all interference by outsiders in the management of 
their mills, Grant the evil, yet a small evil is better than a 
great one, and there can be no doubt that the interference in 
the one case is far greater than it would be in the other. By 
the time that these remarks reach our readers, we trust that the 
virulence of this disturbing element may have abated, but at 
present it would be hard for us to describe the extent or the 
destructiveness with which it rages. The swarming population 
of Lancashire, instead of contending with joint effort against 
Nature, to wrest from her her spoils by industry and skill, is 
divided into two armies the opposing bands of which, when not 
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themselves fighting, are watching and aiding those who do. 
‘Talk about each labourer being left to make his own bargain 
with his employer!, there is scarcely a labourer in Lancashire 
so left. The employers complain, and we doubt not with truth, 
that in many cases the agreements which they have made with 
their workpeople to mutual satisfaction, have been broken by the 
interference of delegates from the “ central committee.” But the 
interference is by no means confined to the “ central committee.” 
Those of the Preston masters who are engaged in the lock-out, 
have bound themselves under a heavy penalty no one of thém 
to come to terms with their work-people without leave of the 
Masters’ Association. As we write, we hear that the Burnley 
operatives have been allowed to return to work; but with the 
understanding that if any collections be made among them in 
aid of “either local or distant turnouts,” they should again be 
locked out. In a word, on the one hand we have the union of 
the labourers spreading its ramifications through every town and 
village of the cotton-district, and aspiring to represent, guide, 
and govern ninety per cent. of the population of the kingdom by 
a labour parliament; and, on the other hand, we have all the 
Lancashire employers classing themselves into districts, each 
with its committee chairman and secretary, defining the con- 
ditions on which any individual firm which is attacked shall have 
aright to demand help out of the common fund, and settling the 
amount of help—the weekly sum per horse-power, which shall be 
paid when a strike or lock-out stops the machinery. Surely it 
would be a saving of time, trouble, and expense, to say nothing 
of temper and peace of mind, to be able to appeal to a well- 
constituted tribunal of arbitration, at any rate before adopting 
this last resource of counter-combination. Nor is it as true as it 
seems to be, that the operation of the combinations, bad as it is, 
is exceptional and abnormal, while that of the tribunal would be 
continuous and acknowledged. In whatever districts combina- 
tions have once been formed, there, until supplanted, they will 
continue. The combining spirit may be cowed, broken by defeat, 
seemingly subdued, but it exists, and rests only till it has gained 
strength to rear itself anew. Both sides know this well enough, 
and hence mutual suspicion makes the relation which follows the 
war little better than an armed truce. 

And here it may be well to note one most important fact— 
viz., that combination by no means confines itself to its original 
object. If the men once find that they can combine to make 
their masters fear strikes, they will probably enough use that fear 
as an engine to gratify in all manner of unreasonable ways their 
cupidity or caprice. In the vain effort to prevent a reduction, or 
in the yet more absurd attempt, as in Lancashire now, to get an 
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advance of wages in a falling market,—that is, to force the buyer 
to give more for labour when its worth to him is less,—in an en- 
deavour to grasp a political chimera, or to stay the progress of 
science, to carry the ‘Charter,’ or to prevent the introduction 
of machinery, or even to satisfy a special or local spite,—this 
power to combine will be used by those who possess it with a 
recklessness directly proportionate to their temptations, and 
inversely to the teaching which they have had to resist them. 
Again, it must be admitted, that the leaders of the operatives 
are from their antecedents and position, almost the last persons 
to whom, if there is to be interference, it can with safety be 
entrusted. Not that we would by any means join in the indis- 
criminate abuse so often lavished upon these leaders as leaders, 
without any attempt to discriminate their character. If the 
hands contemplate united action, they must elect from among 
themselves heads for their organization, and pay them for their 
headship, and because they take a step without which organization 
would be impossible, it is unfair to call them dupes, or their 
officers designing or heartless agitators; and indeed, a pretty 
close observation of the men prominent in the movements of the 
masses, whether political or social, convinces us that those 
amongst them who are themselves operatives, so far from begin- 
ning an agitation from heartless callousness or dishonest selfish- 
ness, are generally foremost in it because they have more than 
the common share of sensitiveness and sympathy. We have 
observed that there is often a crisis in these men’s career; they 
begin with a conviction of the wrongs and sufferings of their 
class, and of the feasibility of some violent or Utopian plan for 
redress and relief. The earnestness of these convictions raises 
them to the rank of leaders, and then increased knowledge of 
the world and a wider social view cannot but force them to per- 
ceive that the one of these impressions is probably exaggerated, 
and the other impracticable. Then comes the critical temptation, 
the severe trials of which not a few of those who abuse them 
would be unable to withstand. If they do resist it, and con- 
fessing the change in their opinions contend against those preju- 
dices of their former followers which had possessed themselves, 
they do so at the cost of being branded as traitors, and of being 
thrown upon the world utterly ‘destitute—for what master is 
there who would care to employ a cast-off agitator? If, on the 
other hand, they dare not speak the truth, but sell their souls for 
popularity or pay, their life becomes a constant lie, they fall from 
bad to worse, till there is hardly a conspiracy or a crime of which 
they are not capable. That the daily bread of such a multitude 
as the factory workers, a very large proportion of whom are women 
and children and young boys, should in any case be at the mercy 
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of men who have thus fallen, is indeed fearful to contemplate.* Nor 
are the impulsiveness and sensitiveness of the honest agitators 
the virtues which would fit them to be guides. Indeed when we 
consider the dangers to which these Unions must expose the 
operatives, and the sufferings which they actually have entailed 
on them, we could almost pardon the masters for any measures 
against them, however severe, if we believed that they could 
succeed: but no hostile force will ever be able to destroy Trades’ 
Unions; of that we are confident. The “lock-outs” teach the 
men to strike when their turn comes: the associations of capitalists 
strengthen and tighten the unions of themen. The pledge which 
the masters may exact, never again to join an Union, will be re- 
fused by the best and most honest workmen,—witness the engineer 
strike,t—and broken or evaded by the others; and if the law 
should again try its power, which we trust it never will, its effect 
will merely be to change combination into conspiracy. So long 
as the share of the labourer in the produce of his labour is deter- 
mined solely by a bargain between buyer and seller, or by the 
barter of labour for capital, the man who has labour will say to 
the man who has capital, “I am no match for you, if you are 
able to hold back your article and I am not able to hold back 
mine,” and so long as he depends upon his daily work for his 
daily bread, he will feel that it is only by union with his fellows 
that he can hope to make himself thus able. In vain for the 
capitalist to say, “ This wage is part of our capital—is our money 
—it shall not go to enable our men to match us ;” the men will 
reply, “ It is not your money, it is oursin exchange for our labour 
which you have; you may decree as you please the destiny of 
your capital after it ceases to be yours, but your decree will be 
defied or evaded, for we will do what we will with our own, even 
though it be to help our brothers in distress, because they also 
would help us.” 

Supposing then the employers convinced that these counter 
combinations must continue, and it is hard to see how upon the 
bargain principle they can be avoided, we hardly thiak that they 
would turn a deaf ear to all proposals of permissive arbitration. 
Should such arbitration ever be attempted, it must, we imagine, 
be in one of the two following forms. The arbiter will be either 


* It is hardly necessary to state that these remarks are based on observa- 
tions made previous to the preseut strikes, and are not intended to apply to the 
leaders in them. 

+ Instead of the Amalgamated Society of Eugineers being destroyed by its 
defeat in the late strike, we find Mr. Cowell (the leader of the Preston men), 
stating that it has, at the present time, about 10,000 members, and a fund of 
nearly 18,000/., out of which 2007. had then been voted for Preston, and this, 
too, when the master engineers had made the suppression of this society the 
condition of employment. 
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nominated by the Crown or elected by the respective disputants. 
It is quite possible that out of the collision of counter-combina- 
tions may eventually arise a joint committee composed of the 
most respected of the employers and of the men who might offer 
themselves as referees for all wage or management disputes. 
Such offer of mediation would not be unprecedented. In the 
councils of some chambers of commerce there is a committee for 
arbitration which holds itself willing to settle all commercial dis- 
agreements; and we believe that in some of the Trades, the 
printers for example, the rate of wages has for many years been 
determined by some such joint action of mastersand men. In one 
respect the cotton districts would be prepared for it,inasmuch as in 
them, thanks we suppose to their fears of the men, the masters are 
not,as in many districts, so jealous of one another and so suspicious 
each one of the interference or even knowledge by his neighbour 
of his concerns, as to be incapable of action in concert. Not only 
do the “ district committees” determine the wage question, but we 
understand that they decide on running short time, thus pre- 
venting a glut by prudent concert, in a way which those manu- 
facturers may envy, who not having been taught concert by their 
‘hands,’ try each to fill his neighbour’s place if he diminishes pro- 
duction, thus increasing the glut by striving to make a profit at the 
expense of one another’s prudence. 

Probably, however, the opposing bands will be too hostile to 
amalgamate, and failing any such origination of a board for 
reference by the parties interested, it might perhaps be possible 
for the Crown to name persons as arbiters, whose qualifications 
should be such as might tempt both parties to refer to them. At 
any rate, we should not be sorry to see an inquiry by parliament 
into the possibility of providing state-mediation, and of appointing 
mediators in a way which should incline both parties to avail 
themselves of their mediation, and yet leave each at perfect liberty 
to decline it if proposed by the other. 

A parliamentary inquiry would indeed be a benefit in itself 
quite independent of its results. At the beginning of this paper 
we alluded to the amazing difficulty of arriving at the exact facts 
and merits of these disputes, and we think this difficulty applies 
not only to those who look on, but to those actually involved. 
We believe that if the actions, opinions, wishes, and views of both 
parties were sifted and tested by a parliamentary committee, and 
recorded side by side in a Blue Book, many illusions and some 

rejudices in the minds of both would be dispelled, and moreover 
it would be a useful safety-valve to the feelings of the operatives 
to be enabled thus to state their case to the nation. 

We should not, therefore, be sorry to see these strikes a sub- 
ject of debate in next session. Doubtless the subject would be 
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one well worthy the deepest attention of both Lords and Com- 
mons; but there may be a doubt whether all the members of either 
house will be worthy to discuss it. The effort to make political 
or rather party capital out of this labour question will, if we may 
judge by the tone of some portions of the press, be even more 
disgraceful than such efforts generally are. We expect that 
many a landlord on whose estate a father of a family can scarcely 
earn by hard toil, which takes the life out of him, as much wage 
as a girl in a cotton-mill gets by ten hours’ work, will inveigh 
against the griping exactions of the cotton-lords; and farmers’ 
friends fresh from giving those “labourers’ prizes” which a 
“factory hand” would fling back in their faces, will taunt the 
manufacturing members with the right of the labourer to refrain 
from work, well knowing that their own ‘hands’ have not the power 
to strike, because kept down too low to have the spirit to combine. 
Nevertheless, thanks to the mutual check and counter-check of 
landlords and cotton-lords, demagogues and doctrinaires, philan- 
thropists and philosophers, a parliamentary committee is after all 
as fair a tribunal as can be framed, and it is quite possible that 
class prejudices and party rancour may be turned to as much 
advantage in this case, as they were in that of the Ten Hours’ Bill, 
which, much as it was needed, would probably not yet have been 
passed, had not the country gentlemen been glad of the oppor- 
tunity of retaliating on Manchester for free trade. 

Parliament, however, can at the best do but little ; the dispute 
is between the employers and the employed ; and whatever dif- 
ference of opinion there may be as to the propriety of any inter- 
ference from without, legislative or other, there can be no question 
that such interference will be of little avail if the causes which 
lead to the dispute still remain in operation. Far better, then, 
that the disputants should settle their own disputes for them- 
selves, if they can ; for in so doing they may learn to avoid them 
in future. But can they, or will they? So long as the relation 
between employers and employed is defined by them both as one 
purely of bargain-making, we fear that they will not. “The 
value of labour,” say the masters, quoting from the laws of poli- 
tical economy, “sooner or later must, like the value of every 
other article, rise or fall with its demand.” “ Granted,” reply the 
men; “such are the first principles of political economy, and 
we believe them ; but we also believe in the common law of that 
science—the custom and precedents of bargain-making—and they 
declare that, in the constant fluctuations of value, it is the place 
of the buyer to estimate the fall, but of the seller the rise. The 
difference between us and you is, that in bargains as to labour, 
but as to nothing else, you act only upon the first half of this 
rule, we believe and try to carry out the second also. You take 
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care to offer less wage as trade becomes bad ; if need be, you enter 
into an open combination to do so, but that rarelyis necessary, inas- 
muchas, quoting from the old apostle of your science, Adam Smith, 
you have, as against us, a mutual understanding, which amounts 
to a tacit combination. We, therefore, will take care to demand 
more wage as trade becomes good; and we do so in company, 
because, individually, you would not attend tous. You say we 
are breaking the law of supply and demand by anticipating its 
operation ; we reply, that we are carrying it out by giving it its 
customary interpretation. Again you reply, You do yourselves 
more harm than good; you make your demand in a way which 
compels us to refuse it, and our refusal and its consequences take 
from you far more than the advance. How can you prove that? 
we rejoin. It is not the way in which we make the demand that 
brings on us this loss, but a mistake in the time of making it, for 
which, of course, we must suffer.” Take, for instance, the Preston 
men ; if they blame themselves at all, it is not for striking, but 
for striking too late: if taunted with folly in asking for higher 
pay when times are getting worse, they would rejoin with an 
acknowledgment of folly in not having asked for it when times 
were improving, and their masters could afford to pay it ; they 
would say, “Had we combined in our demand when the Stock- 
port men did, either it would have been acceded to without a 
strike, or our strike would have been successful, as was theirs.” 
The conduct of the men, then, can scarcely be called inconsis- 
tent with the principles of bargain-making, though it may be so 
with the duties of mutual consideration and forbearance. But 
the same cannot be said of their opponents; they are heretics to 
their principles, both in theory and practice. See, for example, 
the following quotation from a leader in the Times, the most 
powerful of their advocates :—“ The question between employers 
and employed resolves itself now into the very simple one, which 
of the two shall, for the future, assign the proportion to be 
observed between wages and profits."* True enough, perhaps ; 
but at least, then, let us have no farther talk about “respecting 
the higgling of the market,” and “leaving both sides to bargain 
together,” for it is the very essence of a bargain about wages as 
about everything else, that it is an assignment of the terms, 
not by the dictation of either buyer or seller before discus- 
sion, but by an agreement of them both after discussion. 
Again, if—leaving set newspaper phrases—we look into the 
actual working of the manufacturing system, we shall find the 
bargain theory constantly contradicted by practice and disowned 
by feeling. A cotton-spinner gets a large order for yarn, and 





* See Times, November 2nd. 
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contracts, under a heavy penalty, to deliver it within a certain 
time ; if, hearing of the penalty, his workpeople were to demand a 
high advance, their conduct would be considered extortion ; and 
yet why? If the Liverpool importers learn that the Manchester 
spinners are full of orders, they raise the price of cotton; and 
they would laugh in the face of the spinners if they said to 
them, “ Let us have it at the old price, because, having orders to 
complete, we cannot refrain from buying.” ‘The fact is, the capi- 
talist thus under penalty, and compelied to sell his capital tor 
labour, is, for once in his life, in the same plight as that in 
which his labourers would generally be without the power to 
combine ; that is, as eager to buy labour as they, in their isola- 
tion and poverty, are to sell it. Again, the custom of the labour 
market, though not of any other market, limits the buyer, though 
hardly so much as it does the seller, in the advantage which he 
may take of necessity. A sudden loss comes upon the importer, 
—a ship goes down uninsured, or he makes a heavy bad debt; 
to meet his acceptances he forces a sale of his cotton ; the 
spinner, knowing all the circumstances, gets an unusually cheap 
bargain at the auction, and congyatulates himself; but if, on 
returning home, he were to hear that disease or domestic distress 
made a workman unusually dependent on him, he would think 
himself a miserable screw if he therefore gave him the option to 
quit or take a lower wage. Again, however unfounded may be 
the statement that the Preston masters spurned their ‘hands’ 
when they asked for an advance, few masters, either at Preston 
or anywhere else, would deny that it is more distasteful to them 
to be asked a higher price for labour than for raw material or 
anything else they may have to buy. No manufacturer refuses 
to deal with a merchant who is noted to be a keen buyer, always 
taking care to give as little as he can; but who would employ a 
workman whom he knew to be especially active amongst his 
fellows, always getting them to ask, in order that he himself may 
get as much as he can? The very feelings with which a strike is 
viewed illustrate this inconsistency. A Leeds clothier goes up 
to London to the wool sales, and there finds his purchasing cal- 
culations deranged, because the Australian merchants, in hope 
of better times, take the unusual but not unprecedented step of 
withdrawing their wool after it has been advertised. Does he, 
therefore, blame or denounce them for this “strike” of theirs ?¢ 
By no means; he knows he would do the same if, in their 
place, he had the same expectation ; but if, the morning after he 
gets home, a deputation of his weavers wait upon him to say, 
not that they have withdrawn their labour from his loom, but 
that they will do so unless he gives them the wage they want, he 
feels himself aggrieved, insulted, and declares that he and every 
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other capitalist will have to leave the country if the men are to 
continue thus to treat their masters. “It is a mockery to call 
me a master,” he says; “the word has no meaning, if I am to 
subinit to conduct such as this.” And yet the word has a 
meaning, or it would no longer be used, and it may be well to 
consider what that is. 

In trying to define what manner of master is a mill owner, we 
shall find our best guide in the popular instinct as expressed in 
the phraseology of the day. When we designate those of whom 
he is master, we call them not slaves nor serfs, nor even servants, 
but “men,” sometimes “ operatives” or “hands,” to get rid of 
the distinction of sex; but if asked to give the history of the 
relation between employer and employed, most persons we think 
who care about the matter would say, that having been owners 
and slaves, then lords and villeins, then masters and servants, 
they are now masters and men. In other words, the relation, 
while quickly losing on the one hand the inferiority or degrada- 
tion of service, does yet, on the other hand, keep the superiority 
and direction of mastership.* Address an assembly of factory 
workers as servants, and though generally the most attentive of 
audiences, your voice would be drowned in the resentment of the 
insult, but the speaker who followed you might talk of the 
“masters” without fear of offence. The Saxon instinct of these 
workers tells them that the common work in which they are 
engaged cannot get done without singleness of aim and of direc- 
tion towards that aim, and therefore they feel that they ought 
to have a master as a manager. He is the manager of their 
joint undertaking, and if asked still more strictly to define his 
relation towards them, we should term him their managing 
partner. 

What! the capitalist partner with the labourer! Why this is 
rank socialism! Has not Mr. Ricardo proved that they are 
necessary and natural antagonists one of another? that it is a 
general law that wages rise as profits diminish, and fall as they 
increase? and does not the 7'ivmes tell us that any attempt or 
hope of the labourers to share the profits of the capitalist is the 
most Utopian of dreams? We have no space now to dispute the 
general law of Mr. Ricardo, but we are quite sure that had he 
been a practical manufacturer, he would have found his own 
case an exception, and have learnt from sad experience that if 
wages were falling so also were his profits; and so far from 





* True, the term “hands,” giving the idea of mere machines, is a much 
more degrading one than that of servants, and we trust that the time may soon 
come when the heads and hearts of the factory workers will so assert themselves 
as to make it a term hardly possible to be used; nevertheless the degradation 
implied is not one of service. 
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dreaming of the future, we are simply describing the present 
when we repeat, that in the factory system the present relation of 
employers and employed, however much either party may from 
ignorance or prejudice refuse to acknowledge it, actually is that 
of partners, with the employer as managing partner; and we add, 
that the conflicts between them will diminish just in proportion 
as the reality of this partnership is admitted, acted upon, and 
attempted to be made the most of. 

Of course in thus using the word partnership, we do not give 
it its legal sense. The law, or rather the English law, limits its 
application to persons standing in a certain legal relation to one 
another and to the public. But disregarding the legal term, and 
looking merely at the fact, if we try to express the mutual rela- 
tion of the individuals in a factory,—from the girl at her loom 
and the clerk at his ledger, to the manager who directs both, or 
the monied man who finds the capital,—we can find no better 
word than partners, because they are all engaged together in one 
undertaking, because in its success or failure they all must share, 
and because this success or failure depends not only upon their 
individual, but upon their joint exertion. They are partners in 
the work and in its reward, and according to the degree in which 
they fulfil the duties of partners, that is, according to their 
mutual good fellowship and continuous co-operation, must vary 
the amount of this reward. Undoubtedly between these part- 
ners there are and must be bargains as to the relative proportion 
of their shares in the reward, and this proportion will depend 
upon the relative value of their respective contributions, varying 
according to the law of supply and demand. But if we look 
upon them merely or solely as bargainmakers, we forget that in 
order that there should be any bargain to make, there must first 
have been a continuous co-operation, and if they in their bargains 
forget or disregard the conditions of this continuous co-operation, 
they also will quickly find that that about which they bargain 
will disappear. 

This factory firm may indeed be considered as a corporate 
body, of which the manager is the brain, the capitalist the blood, 
and the operatives the muscles sinews and nerves, and, we 
may add, the good fellowship of them all the heart. Shame, then, 
upon the quarrels between the members of this body,—“ Shall 
the head say to the hands, I have no need of you?” And shame, 
also, upon the false versions of scientific laws, which would set 
these members one againstanother, and would make their quarrels 
worse even than they are were it not that the harm which these 
false theories can do is limited in practice, for facts controvert 
them, and the instincts of the heads and hearts of men of business 
correct them. In the esprit de corps among the operatives of 
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any well-managed factory, in the way in which they identify them- 
selves with it and with their employer and with one another, 
speaking of “our mill,” “cotton we have bought,” “goods we 
have turned out,” &c. &c.; in the sacrifices which the employer 
will make to keep his “ people” about him, running his mill at a 
loss, and, reckless of all rules of bargain-making, buying labour 
when he does not want it; in the conviction of both, that if bad 
times come, both must suffer; in the claim of the employed, 
that as soon as good times come to the employer they also 
should come to them; and in the resistance of the employer to 
this claim, because it is so made as to interfere with the con- 
ditions of continuous co-operation; alike in the aspirations and 
demands of the one class, in the fears and indignation of the 
other, and in the actual circumstances of both, we see proof that 
their interests are identical, that their quarrels have arisen 
because the fact of identity is ignored, and will cease as soon as 
it is acknowledged. Let the master and the work-people in each 
industrial undertaking, feel that because it is a joint undertaking 
it is an union of which they all are members, and this union will 
swallow up all other unions. There will then be no longer either 
wish or necessity in any of those who are within such union to 
combine with those without it, either to ask for an advance of 
wage or to refuse it. 

We are well aware that our readers may say, “ all this is true 
enough, a truism too evident to be worth our notice—when 
people feel united one to another, of course they will cease to 
quarrel; there needs no argument to prove that.” Certainly not; 
but there does need much argument to prove to the people who 
form this union the fact of its existence, and to disprove the pre- 
judices and perversions which prevent their feeling thus united. 
This feeling of union, or perception by the co-workers in an 
industrial undertaking that their individual interest depends on 
their continuous co-operation, can indeed only arse from their 
individual enlightenment, and must be the gradual work of time, 
strengthening their heads and warming their hearts by help of 
the interchange of opinion, and the inheritance of knowledge. 
No dictation from without, no law, or official order, can either 
produce this internal change, or force it forward. No Act of 
Parliament can develop this principle of partnership, or change 
the form under which it is expressed. But this much parliament 
can do ; it can undo its own hindrances to the development, and 
abolish the restrictions by which it prevents society from feeling 
its way by experiment towards the new expression. 

There are no labourers who talk more than do factory opera- 
tives about the feasibility and propriety of making their relation 
with the manager and capitalist one not only, as at present, 
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of veiled, but also of professed partnership. They long to be 
called partners—to free themselves from the fetters of service,— 
to cast away all traces of its stigma,—to have a voice, if not in 
the direction of their labour, at least in the appointment of its 
directors—to have their participation in profits with the capi- 
talist defined by the very terms of their contract. 

Doubtless it is for the fulfilment of the partnership idea that 
they are longing,—a fulfilment towards which the relation of 
employer and employed has been tending from the moment in 
which the latter ceased to be slave or serf of the former,—became 
in the eye of the law a freeman. But how far this idea can be 
fulfilled at present or in the immediate future, depends upon 
the freedom of both parties, but especially of the employed, from 
the tyranny of their own passions and prejudices; upon how far 
they have thrown off the fetters of sloth and ignorance, and what 
progress they have made in self-denial and self-government. We 
fear that as yet but few even of the factory workers have made 
so much progress in these respects that they can with safety be 
allowed to assist in the distribution of the profits of the factory, 
or in the appointment of its manager ; but partly from the nature 
of their work, partly from their comparative culture, they will 
probably be among the first to whom such power may be entrusted. 
The mere fact that they are generally paid, not by the day, 
but by piece-work, combined with their knowledge that both the 
profits of their employer and the amount of their own wage 
depend (in all cases in which there is much capital fixed in 
machinery), upon the amount of work which the machinery can 
be made to do, cannot but incline them to assert the participation 
of which they cannot but be conscious. It is therefore by help 
of experiments made by the élite of the factory operatives, that 
we may, after many failures, expect the successful profession of 
partnership; and it is to prevent these experiments that the law 
steps in with its noxious and absurd interference. 

The mode and extent of this interference have been so lately 
described in our pages,* that we need not do more than recapi- 
tulate their main features. Two kinds of association, or pro- 
fessed partnership, between labourers, manager, and capitalist, 
are possible in a mill, as in every other productive enterprize. 
Either the labourers may get a capitalist to join them in electing 
a manager; or the capitalist and manager—being one man or 
one firm—may in order to incite the labourers to greater industry 
or skill, associate them in the profits, but not in the management. 
The present law of partnership, with its unlimited liability, does 
its best to prevent the first form of association, by making not 





* See “ Westminster Review,” October, 1853. 
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only the money which the capitalist furnishes for this special 
undertaking, but all the money which he has in the world, 
responsible for its success; and it also throws great difficulties in 
the way of the second form of partnership, which, from its being 
less of a change from that now existing, is the one the more 
likely to be successful, by making it at least very doubtful, 
whether in associating the labourer with him in his profits, the 
capitalist does not make him his legal partner, and thereby give 
him power to risk his whole property, possibly to ruin him. And 
the law thus puts these partners in an artificial relation to one 
another and to the public,—that is, puts all parties in a false 
position, because from a vain and uncalled for endeavour to pre- 
serve debtors and creditors from the consequences of their own 
actions, it tries to give the former more responsibility and the 
latter more security than either of them would wish to bargain 
for, and thereby takes from its subjects one of the rights of a 
free people,—viz., that of bargaining together on what conditions 
they please. 

Independent of the general arguments why government 
should let these associative experiments alone, partly because 
they may succeed, partly because those who want to try them 
feel the restriction an injustice, there are special reasons for 
permitting their trial by all operatives from whom strikes are 
feared, or amhong whom combinations exist. Our space will not 
allow us to detail these reasons. Suffice it to illustrate our 
assertion by saying, that had there been in Preston two or 
three associative mills, conducted upon either of the principles 
above mentioned, the information thereby gained by the asso- 
ciates, and communicated through them to the other operatives, 
would have tended to prevent the present conflict by proving to 
them,— 

1st. That management or mastership is a much more difficult 

thing than they had any idea of, and therefore worthy of a 
larger share of the common produce. 

2ndly. That they have greatly exaggerated the average profits 

of their masters, both in their absolute amount, and as com- 
pared with their own wages. 

3rdly. By teaching them that much of these profits consists 

not only in that interest of capital and salary of manage- 
ment, which they say ought to vary with the wages of 
labour, because without labour both capital and manage- 
ment would be useless; but also in that success of legitimate 
speculation, or in that advantage gained by choosing the 
best time to buy or sell, in which the labourers can claim no 
share, because though it may accompany, it does not depend 
on their employment. And 
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4thly. By convincing them, that if a strike could at any time 
be expedient, the state of trade this autumn was such as to 
make it altogether absurd. 

Gaining or losing, as the case may be, from such experiments, 
or sympathising with those who did gain or lose, the operatives 
would no longer have envious eyes fixed solely upon the prizes 
of mastership—the large fortunes made by especially clever 
managers or saving capitalists or successful speculators—but 
would abate or soothe their discontent by averaging them with 
the losses of those who have been ruined, or are yet struggling 
against difficulties for which they would then be willing to 
aliow. And there would, in the case of factories, be another 
acquisition of knowledge more useful than at first sight may 
appear. The mill associates would find that when profits were 
diminishing, it would be more than ever to their interest to produce 
as much as possible, in order to get as large a return as possible 
from the capital fixed in their machinery; and hence they would 
learn that the disadvantage of which the labourers complain of 
not being able to get an advance of wage, as soon as the good 
times come, is, in a measure, compensated by the fact that the 
Jirst effect of bad times often is to make it the interest of the 
master to employ as much labour as possible, and thereby to 
keep up the rate of wage. 

Thus there would we think be fewer strikes, because less wish 
to strike, and less faith in strikes in consequence of these asso- 
ciations, even should they fail, or be only exceptional experi- 
ments; but should they succeed and become the rule, strikes 
would then be denounced by the labourer, as strongly as they 
now are by the capitalist, because the form of their mutual rela- 
tion would constantly remind both of their mutual dependence. 

If, then, there should be a Parliamentary Committee next 
session, inquiring into the causes and remedies of this industrial 
feud, we trust that it will not separate without considering 
whether the law cannot, at the least, refrain from clogging, 
though unable to hasten, the progress of both labour and capital 
to an union so intimate that further feud would be impossible. 


(Vol. LXI. No. CXIX.]—New Szntrs, Vol. V. No. I. 
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1. The Strayed Reveller, and other Poems. By A. London: 
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2. Empedocles on Aitna, and other Poems. By A. London: 
1852. 


8. Poems. By Matthew Arnold. A New Edition. London: 
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in VE years ago there appeared a small volume entitled “The 
Strayed Reveller, and other Poems, by A.” It was received 
we believe with general indifference. The public are seldom 
sanguine with new poets; the exceptions to the rule having been 
for the most part signal mistakes; while in the case of “ A.” the 
inequality of merit in his poems was so striking that even persons 
who were satisfied that qualities were displayed in them of the 
very highest kind, were yet unable to feel confidence in the 


future of an author so unusually incapable, as it appeared, of 

knowing when he was doing well and when he was failing. 
Young men of talent experience often certain musical sensa- 

tions, which are related to poetry as the fancy of a boy for a 


retty face is related to love; and the counterfeit while it lasts 
1s 80 like the reality as to deceive not only themselves but even 
experienced lookers-on who are not on their guard against the 

henomenon, Time in either case is requisite to test the quality 

th of the substance and of the feeling, and we desired some 
further evidence of A.’s powers before we could grant him his 
rank as a poet; or even feel assured that he could ultimately 
obtain it. There was passion, as in a little poem called 
“ Stagyrus,” deep and searching; there was unaffected natural 
feeling, expressed sweetly and musically; in “The Sick King of 
Bokhara,” in several of the Sonnets and other fragmentary pieces, 
there was genuine insight into life and whatever is best and 
noblest in it ;—but along with this, there was often an elaborate 
obscurity, one of the worst faults which poetry can have; and 
indications that the intellectual struggles which, like all young 
men in our times, he was passing through, were likely to issue in 
an indifferentism neither pleasing nor promising. 

The inequality in substance was not more remarkable than the 
inequality m the mechanical expression of it. “The Forsaken 
Merman” is perhaps as beautifully finished as anything of the 
kind in the English language. The story is exquisitely told, and 
word and metre so carefully chosen that the harmony of sound 
and meaning is perfect. The legend itself we believe is Norwegian. 
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It is of a King of the Sea who had married an earthly maiden; 
and was at last deserted by her from some scruples of conscience. 
The original features of it are strictly preserved, and it is told 
indirectly by the old Sea King to his children in a wild, irregular 
melody, of which the following extract will convey but an imper- 
fect idea. It is Easter time, and the mother has left her sea 
palace for the church on the hill side, with a promise to return— 


“She smiled, she went up through the surf in the bay. 
‘ Children, dear, was it yesterday ? 
Children, dear, were we long alone?’ 
‘ The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan.’ 
‘ Long prayers,’ I said, ‘in the world they say. 
Come,’ I said, ‘and we rose through the surf in the bay. 
We went up the beach, by the sandy down, 
Where the sea-stocks bloom to the white-walled town, 
Through the narrow paved streets where all was still, 
To the little gray church on the windy hill. 
From the church came a murmur of folk at their prayers; 
But we stood without in the cold blowing airs. 
We climbed on the graves, on the stones worn with rains, 
And we gazed up the aisle, through the small leaded panes. 
She sate by the pillar, we saw her clear. 
‘ Margaret! hist! come, quick, we are here!’ 
‘ Dear heart,’ I said, ‘ we are long alone.’ 
‘The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan.’ 
‘ But, ah, she gave me never a look, 
For her eyes were sealed to the holy book. 
Loud prays the priest, shut stands the door, 
Come away, children, call no more. 
Come away, come down, call no more.’ 
Jown, down, down, 
Down to the depths of the sea. 
She sits at her wheel in the humming town, 
Singing most joyfully. 
Hark what she sings: ‘ Oh, joy! oh, joy! 
For the humming street, and the child with its toy; 
For the priest, and the bell, and the holy well; 
For the wheel where I spun, 
And the blessed light of the sun.’ 
And so she sings her fill, 
Singing most joyfully, 
Till the shuttle falls from her hand, 
And the whizzing wheel stands still. 
She steals to the window, and looks at the sand, 
And over the sand at the sea, 
And her eyes are set in a stare, 
And anon there breaks a sigh, 
And anon there drops a tear, 
From a sorrow-clouded eye, 
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And a heart sorrow-laden, 
A long, long sigh, 

For the cold strange eyes of a little Mermaiden, 
And the gleam of her golden hair.” 


Not less excellent, in a style wholly different, was A.’s treat- 
ment (and there was this high element of promise in A. that, 
with a given story to work upon, he was always successful) of the 
Egyptian legend of Mycerinus, a legend not known unfortunately 
to general English readers, who are therefore unable to appre- 
ciate the skill displayed in dealing with it. We must make 
room for one extract, however, in explanation of which it is 
only necessary to say that Mycerinus, having learnt from the 
oracle that being too just a king for the purposes of the gods, 
who desired to afflict the Aigyptians, he was to die after six more 
years, made the six years into twelve by lighting his gardens all 
night with torches, and revelled out what remained to him of life. 
We can give no idea of the general conception of the poem, but 
as a mere piece of description this is very beautiful. 


“There by the river bank he wandered on, 
From palm grove on to palm grove, happy trees, 
Their smooth tops shining sunwards, and beneath 
Burying their unsunned stems in grass and flowers ; 
Where in one dream the feverish time of youth 
Might fade in slumber, and the feet of joy 
Might wander all day long, and never tire : 
Here came the king, holding high feast at morn, 
Rose-crowned: and even when the sun went down, 
A hundred lamps beamed in the tranquil gloom, 
From tree to tree, all through the twinkling grove, 
Revealing all the tumult of the feast, 
Flushed guests, and golden goblets foamed with wine, 
While the deep burnished foliage overhead 
Splintered the silver arrows of the moon.” 


Containing as it did poems of merit so high as these, it may seem 
strange that this volume should not have received a more ready 
recognition; for there is no excellence which the writer of the 
passages which we have quoted could hereafter attain, the promise 
of which would not be at once perceived inthem. But the public 
are apt to judge of books of poetry by the rule of mechanism, and 
try them not by their strongest parts but by their weakest; and in 
the present instance (to mention nothing else) the stress of weight ~ 
in the title which was given to the collection was laid upon what 
was by no means adequate to bearing it. Whatever be the merits 
of the “Strayed Reveller” as poetry, it is certainly not a poem 
in the sense which English people generally attach to the word, 
looking as they do not only for imaginative composition but for 
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verse ;—and as certainly if the following passage had been printed 
merely as prose, in a book which professed to be nothing else, no 
one would have suspected that it was composed of an agglutina- 
tion of lines. 


“The gods are happy; they turn on all sides their shining eyes, and 
see below them earth and men. They see Tiresias sitting staff in hand 
on the warm grassy Asopus bank, his robe drawn over his old, sightless 
head, revolving inly the doom of Thebes. They see the Centaurs in the 
upper glens of Pelion, on the streams where the red-berried ashes fringe 
the clear brown shallow pools; with streaming flanks and heads reared 
proudly, snuffing the mountain wind. They see the Scythian on the 
wide steppe, unharnessing his wheeled house at noon; he tethers his 
beast down and makes his meal, mare’s milk and bread baked on the 
embers; all around the boundless waving grass plains stretch, thick 
starred with saffron and the yellow hollyhock and fiag-leaved isis 
flowers.” 


No one will deny that this is fine imaginative painting, and as 
such poetical,—but it is the poetry of well written, elegant prose. 
Instead of the recurring sounds, whether of rhyme or similarly 
weighted syllables, which constitute the outward form of what we 
call verse, we have the careless grace of uneven, undulating sen- 
tences, flowing on with a rhythmic cadence indeed, but free from 
all constraint of metre or exactitude of form. It may be difficult, 
perhaps it is impossible, to fix the measure of license which a 
poet, may allow himself in such matters, but it is at least certain 
that the greatest poets are those who have allowed themselves the 
fewest of such liberties: in art as in morals, and as in everything 
which man undertakes, true greatness is the most ready to re- 
cognise and most willing to obey those simple outward laws which 
have been sanctioned by the experience of mankind, and we suspect 
the originality which cannot move except on novel paths. 

This is but one of several reasons which explain the apathy of 
the public on A.’s first appearance. There was large promise, 
but the public require performance; and in poetry a single failure 
overweighs a hundred successes. It was possible that his mistakes 
were the mistakes of a man whose face was in the right direction 
—who was feeling his way, and who would ultimately find it; 
but only time could decide if this were so; and in the interval, 
98 coldness of his reception would serve to test the nature of his 

aculty. 

So far we have spoken with reserve, for we have simply stated 
the feelings with which we regarded this little volume on first 
reading it; but the reserve is no longer necessary, and the mis- 
givings which we experienced have not been justified. At the 
close of last year another volume was published, again of miscel- 
laneous poems, which went beyond the most sanguine hopes of 
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A.’s warmest admirers. As before with “The Strayed Revellers,” 
so again with “ Empedocles on Atna,” the piéce de resistance 
was not the happiest selection. But of the remaining pieces, 
and of all those which he has more recently added, it is difficult 
to speak in too warm praise. In the unknown A, we are now 
to recognise a son of the late Master of Rugby, Dr. Arnold. 
Like a good knight, we suppose he thought it better to win his 
spurs before appearing in public with so honoured a name ; but 
the associations which belong to it will suffer no alloy from him 
who now wears it. Not only is the advance in art remarkable, 
in greater clearness of effect, and in the mechanical handling of 
words, but far more in simplicity and healthfulness of moral 
feeling. There is no more obscurity, and no mysticism; and we 
see everywhere the working of a mind bent earnestly on culti- 
vating whatever is highest and worthiest in itself; of a person 
who is endeavouring, without affectation, to follow the best things, 
to see clearly what is good, and right, and true, and to,fasten his 
heart upon these. There is usually a period in the growth of 
poets in which, like coarser people, they mistake the voluptuous 
for the beautiful ; but in Mr. Arnold there is no trace of any such 
tendency ; pure, without effort, he feels no enjoyment and sees 
no beauty in the atmosphere of the common passions; and in 
nobleness of purpose, in a certain loftiness of mind singularly 
tempered with modesty, he continually reminds us of his father. 
There is an absence, perhaps, of colour; it is natural that it 
should be so in the earlier poems of a writer who proposes aims 
such as these to himself; his poetry is addressed to the intel- 
lectual, and not to the aliedl emotions; and to persons of 
animal taste, the flavour will no doubt be over simple ; but it is 
true poetry—a true representation of true human feeling. It 
may not be immediately popular, but it will win its way in the 
long run, and has elements of endurance in it which enable it 
to wait without anxiety for recognition. 

Among the best of the new poems is “ Tristram and Iseult.” 
It is unlucky that so many of the subjects should be so unfa- 
miliar to English readers, but it is their own fault if they do not 
know the “Mort d’Arthur.” We must not calculate, however, 
on too much knowledge in such unpractical matters ; and as the 
story is too long to tell in this place, we take an extract which 
will not require any. It is a picture of sleeping children as 
beautiful as Sir Francis Chantrey’s. 

“ But they sleep in sheltered rest, 
Like helpless birds in the warm nest 
On the castle’s southern side, 
‘ Where feebly comes the mournful roar 
Of buffeting wind and surging tide, 
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Through many a room and corridor. 
Full on the window the modén’s ray 
Makes their chamber as bright as day. 
It shines upon the blank white walls, 
And on the snowy pillow falls, 
And on two angel heads doth play, 
Turn’d to each other: the eyes closed, 
The lashes on the cheek reposed. 
Round each sweet brow the cap close set, 
Hardly lets peep the golden hair; 
Through the soft opened lips the air 
Scarcely moves the coverlet. 
One little wandering arm is thrown 
At random on the counterpane, 
And often the fingers close in haste, 
As if their baby owner chased 
The butterflies again. 
This stir they have, and this alone, 
But else they are so still— 
Ah, you tired madeaps, you lie still ; 
But were you at the window now, 
To look forth on the fairy sight 
Of your illumined haunts by night, 
To see the park glades where you play 
Far lovelier than they are by day, 
To see the sparkle on the eaves, 
And upon every giant bough 
Of those old oaks whose wan red leaves 
Are jewelled with bright drops of rain— 
How would your voices run again! 
And far beyond the sparkling trees, 
Of the castle park, one sees 
The bare heath spreading clear as day, 
Moor behind moor, far far away, 
Into the heart of Brittany. 
And here and there locked by the land 
Long inlets of smooth glittering sea, 
And many a stretch of watery sand, 
All shining in the white moonbeams ; 
But you see fairer in your dreams.” 

This is very beautiful; a beautiful description of one of the 
most beautiful objects in nature ; but it is a description which 
could never have been composed except by a person whose mind 
was in tune with all innocent loveliness, and who found in the 
contemplation of such things not merely a passing emotion of 
pleasure but the deepest and most exquisite enjoyment. 

Besides Tristram and Iseult, we select for especial mention out 
of this second volume, “A Farewell,” “Self-Dependence,” 
“ Morality ;” two very highly-finished pieces called “The Youth 
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of Nature,” and “The Youth of Man,” expressing two opposite 
states of feeling, which we all of us recognise, and yet which, as 
far as we know, have never before found their way into language; 
and “ A Summer Night,” a small meditative poem, containing 
one passage, which, although not perfect—for, if the metre had 
been more exact, the effect would, in our opinion, have been 
very much enhanced—is, nevertheless, the finest that Mr. Arnold 
has yet written. 


“And I. I know not if to pray 
Still to be what I am, or yield and be 
Like all the other men I see. 
For most men in a brazen prison live, 

Where in the sun’s hot eye, 

With heads bent o’er their toil, they languidly 
Their minds to some unmeaning taskwork give, 
Dreaming of nought beyond their prison wall ; 

And as, year after year, 
Fresh products of their barren labour fall 
From their tired hands, and rest 

Never yet comes more near, 
Gloom settles slowly down over their breast, 

And while they try to stem 
The waves of mournful thought by which they are prest, 

Death in their prison reaches them 
Unfreed, having seen nothing still unblest. 


And the rest, a few, 
Escape their prison, and depart 

On the wide ocean of life anew. 
There the freed prisoner, where’er his heart 

Listeth, will sail ; 

Nor does he know how there prevail, 
Despotie on life’s sea, 
Trade winds that cross it from eternity. 
Awhile he holds some false way, undebarred 

By thwarting signs, and braves 

The freshening wind and blackening waves. 
And then the tempest strikes him, and between 
The lightning bursts is seen 

Only a driving wreck, 

And the pale master on his spar-strewn deck 
With anguished face and flying hair, 

Grasping the rudder hard 


? 


Still bent to make some port he knows not where, 
Still standing for some false impossible shore. 
And sterner comes the roar 

Of sea and wind, and through the deepening gloom, 

Fainter and fainter wreck and helmsman loom.” 
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In these lines, in powerful and highly-sustained metaphor, lies 
the full tragedy of modern life. 


“Ts there no life but these alone, 
Madman or slave, must man be one?” 


We disguise the alternative under more fairly-sounding names, 
but we cannot escape the reality; and we know not, after all, 
whether there is deeper sadness in a broken Mirabeau or Byron, 
or in the contented prosperity of a people who once knew 
something of noble aspirations, but have submitted to learn from 
a practical age that the business of life is to make money, and 
the enjoyments of it what money can buy. A few are ignobly 
successful ; the many fail, and are miserable; and the subtle 
anarchy of selfishness finds its issue in madness and revolution. 
But we need not open this painful subject. Mr. Arnold is con- 
cerned with the effect of the system on individual persons; 
with the appearance which it wears to young highly sensitive 
men on their entry upon the world, with the choice of a life 
before them; and it is happy for the world that such men are 
comparatively rare, or the mad sort would be more abundant 
than they are. 

We cannot but think it unfortunate that this poem, with 
several others of the highest merit, have been omitted in the 
last edition, while others find a place there, for which compara- 
tively we care little. Uniformity of excellence has been sacrificed 
to uniformity of character, a subsidiary matter which in itself is 
of slight importance, and which the public would never quarrel 
for if they were treated with an ever pleasing variety. As it is, 
we have still to search three volumes for the best. specimens of 
Mr. Arnold’s powers, and opportunities are still left for ill-natured 
critics to make extracts of an apparently inferior kind, There is 
a remedy for this however in the future, and the necessary sifting 
will no doubt get itself duly accomplished at last. In the mean- 
time, before noticing the late edition, we have a few words to say 
about Empedocles, the ground of objection to which we cannot 
think Mr. Arnold adequately understands, although he has 
omitted it in his present edition, and has given us his reasons for 
doing so. Empedocles, as we all know, was a Sicilian philo- 
sopher, who, out of discontent with, life, or from other. cause, 
flung himself into the crater of Mount Etna. A discontent of this 
kind, Mr. Arnold tells us, unrelieved by incident, hope, or resist- 
ance, is not a fit subject for poetry. The object of poetry is to 
please, and the spectacle of a man too weak. to bear bis trials, and 
breaking under them, cannot be anything but painful. The cor- 
rectness of the portrait he defends; and the fault, as he thinks, is 
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not in the treatment, but in the subject itself. Now it is true that 
as a rule poetry is better employed in exhibiting the conquest over 
temptations than the fall under them, and some escape of this 
kind for the feelings must be provided in tragedies, by the in- 
troduction of some powerful cause, either of temptation acting 
on the will or of an external force controlling the action, in 
order to explain and reconcile us to the catastrophe. A mere 
picture of imbecility is revolting simply; we cannot conceive 
ourselves acting in the same way under the same circumstances, 
and we can therefore feel neither sympathy with the actor nor 
interest in his fate. But we must be careful how we narrow our 
theories in such matters) In Werther we have an instance of 
the same trial, with the same issue as Mr. Arnold has described 
in Empedocles, and to say that Werther was a mistake, is to 
circumscribe the sphere of art by a definition which the public 
taste will refuse to recognise. Nor is it true, in spite of Schiller’s 
authority, that “all art is dedicated to enjoyment.” Tragedy 
has other objects, the xaSapore or purifying of the emotions for 
instance, which, if we are to continue to use words in their ordi- 
nary sense, is something distinct from enjoyment, and not always 
reconcileable with it. Whatever will excite interest in a healthy, 
vigorous mind, that is a fair object of poetry, and there is a 
painful as well as a pleasant interest; it is an abuse of language 
to describe the sensations which we experience on reading 
“ Philoctetes” or “Hamlet” as pleasant. They are not unmix- 
edly painful, but surely not pleasant. 

It is not therefore the actual fate of Empedocles which fails to 
interest us, but we are unable to feel that Mr. Arnold’s account 
of him is the true account. In the absence of authentic mate- 
rial, the artist who hopes to interest us in his fate must at least 
make the story probable as he tells it ; consistent in itself, with 
causes clearly drawn out proportioned to the effects resulting 
from them. And this it cannot be said that Mr. Arnold has done. 
Powerful as is much of the language which he places in the 
mouth of Empedocles, he has failed to represent him as in a 
condition in which suicide is the natural result. His trials, his 
disgusts, as far as he exhibits them, are not more than man 
may naturally be supposed able to bear, while of the impulses 
of a more definite character there is no trace at all. 
But a more grave deficiency still is, that among all the 
motives introduced, there is not one to make the climb of 
AXtna necessary or intelligible. Empedocles on Aitna might have 
been Empedocles in his room at Catana, and a dagger or a cup 
of hemlock would have answered all purposes equally well with 
a plunge in the burning crater. If the tradition of Empedocles 
is a real story of a thing which really happened, we may feel 
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sure that some peculiar feeling connected with the mountain 
itself, some mystical theory or local tradition, led such a man as 
he was to such a means of self-immolation. 

We turn from Empedocles, which perhaps it is scarcely fair to 
have criticised, to the first poem in the latest edition, “ Sohrab 
and Rustum,” a poem which alone would have settled the position 
which Mr. Arnold has a right to claim as a poet, and which is 
remarkable for its success in every point in which Empedocles 
appears deficient. The story comes down out of remote Persian 
antiquity; it is as old, perhaps it is older, than the tale of Troy; 
and, like all old stories which have survived the changes of so 
long a time, is in itself of singular interest. Rustum, the Her- 
cules of the East, fell in with and loved a beautiful Tartar woman. 
He left her, and she saw him no more; but in time a child was 
born, who grew up with the princes of his mother’s tribe, and be- 
came in early youth distinguished in all manly graces and 
noblenesses. Learning that he was the son of the great Rustum, 
his object is to find his father, and induce him, by some gallant 
action, to acknowledge and receive him. War breaks out between 
the Tartars and the Persians. The two armies come down upon 
the Oxus, and Sohrab having heard that Rustum had remained 
behind in the mountains, and was not present, challenges the 
Persian chief. Rustum, unknown to Sohrab, had in the mean- 
time joined the army, and against a warrior of Sohrab’s reputa- 
tion, no one could be trusted to maintain the Persian cause except 
the old hero. So by a sad perversity of fate, and led to it by their 
very greatness, the father and the son meet in battle, and only 
recognise each other when Sohrab is lying mortally wounded. 
It is one of those terrible situations which only the very highest 
power of poetry can dwell upon successfully. If the right chord 
be not touched to the exactest nicety, if the shock of the incident 
in itself be not melted into pathos, and the nobleness of soul in the 
two sufferers be not made to rise above the cruel accident which 
crushes them, we cannot listen to the poet. The story overwhelms 
and absorbs us; we desire to be left alone with it and with our 
own feelings, and his words about it become officious and intru- 
sive. Homer has furnished Mr. Arnold with his model, and has 
taught him the great lesson that the language on such occasions 
cannot be too simple and the style too little ornamented. Per- 
haps it may be thought that he has followed Homer's manner 
even too closely. No one who has read “ Mycerinus” and the 
“Forsaken Merman” can doubt that Mr. Arnold can write richly 
if he pleases. It is a little startling, therefore, to find the open- 
ing of this poem simpler than one would make it, even if telling 
it in prose toa child. As in the “Iliad,” the same words are 
repeated over and over again for the same idea, without variation 
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or attempt at it; and although it may easily be that our taste is 
spoiled by the high seasoning of the modern style, the result is 
that it strikes the attention to an extent which would have been 
better avoided. A perfect style does not strike at all, and it is 
a matter in which the reader ought to be considered even more 
than the abstract right. We have soon, however, ceased to think 
of that; the peculiarity which we have mentioned is confined to 
the beginning, and the success of the treatment is best proved 
by our forgetfulness, as we read on, of art and artist language 
and manner, in the overpowering interest of the story as it is 
drawn out before us. Extracts will convey a poor idea of a poem 
in which the parts are so wholly subordinate to the effect of the 
whole, and yet, in spite of this disadvantage, we can justify at 
least partially to our readers the opinions which we have gene- 
rally expressed. 

We will take the scene of the recognition, when Sohrab, 
lying wounded, and as yet ignorant of the name of his adver- 
sary, has declared himself Rustum’s son. The father, at first 
incredulous and scornful, is led step by step, through the men- 
tion of old names and times, towards the avayuwpiorc, and after 
the most delicately traced alternations of feeling, all doubt is 
ended by the mark of the seal on Sohrab’s arm which Rustum 
had given to his mother. 


“ How say’st thou? [Sohrab says.] Is that sign the proper sign 
Of Rustum’s son, or of some other man’s ? 
He spoke: but Rustum gazed, and gazed, and stood 
Speechless ; and then he uttered one sharp cry, 
Oh, boy, thy father! 


This is the first hint to Sohrab who has been his foe. 


And his voice choked there, 
And then a dark cloud pass’d before his eyes, 
And his head swam, and he sank down to earth. 
But Sohrab crawled to where he lay, and cast 
His arms about his neck, and kiss’d his lips, 
And with fond faltering fingers stroked his cheeks, 
Trying to call him back to life: and life 
Came back to Rustum ; and he op’d his eyes ; 
And they stood wide with horrour : and he seized 
In both his hands the dust which lay around, 
And threw it on his face, and smirched his hair, 
His hair, and face, and beard, and glittering arms: 
And strong convulsive groanings shook his breast, 
And his sobs choked him, and he clutched his sword 
To draw it, and for ever let life out. 
But Sohrab saw his thought, and held his hand, 
And with a soothing voice he spoke, and said : 
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‘Father, forbear, for I but meet to-day 

The doom that at my birth was written down 

In Heaven, and thou art Heaven’s unconscious hand. 
Surely my heart cried out that it was thou, 

When first I saw thee; and thy heart spoke too, 

I know it ; but Fate trod those promptings down 
Under its iron heel; Fate, Fate engaged 

The strife, and hurled me on my father’s spear. 

But let us speak no more of this: I find 

My father: let me feel that I have found. 

Come, sit beside me on this sand, and take 

My head betwixt thy hands, and kiss my cheeks, 
And wash them with thy tears, and say, ‘My son!’ 
Quick! quick! for numbered are my sands of life, 
And swift ; for like the lightning to this field 

I came, and like the wind I go away. 

Sudden and swift, and like a passing wind ; 

But it was writ in Heaven that this should be.’ 

So said he: and his voice released the heart 

Of Rustum ; and his tears broke forth: he cast 

His arms round his son’s neck, and wept aloud, 

And kiss’d him ; and awe fell on both the hosts 
When they saw Rustum’s grief; and Ruksh, the horse, 
With his head bowing to the ground, and mane 
Sweeping the dust, came near, and in mute woe, 
First to the one, then to the other mov’d 

His head, as if enquiring what their grief 

Might mean ; and from his dark compassionate eyes 
The big warm tears roll’d down and caked the sand.” 

As a picture of human life in Homer's manner, we cannot 
see why this passage, and indeed the whole poem, should not be 
thought as good as any one of the episodes in the Aneid. We 
are not comparing Mr. Arnold with Virgil: for it is one thing to 
have written an epic and another to have. written a small frag- 
ment; but as a working up of a single incident it may rank by 
the side of Nisus and Euryalus, and deeper chords of feeling are 
touched in it than Virgil has ever touched. 

And this leads us. to Mr.Arnold’s preface, and to the account 
which he gives us of the object which he proposes to himself in 
poetry: and our notice of this must be brief, as our space is running 
to its conclusion. He tells us, in a manner most feelingly instruc- 
tive, something of the difficulties which lie round a young poet of 
the present day who desires to follow his art to some genuine pur- 
ew and what he says will remind readers of Wordsworth of 
Professor Wilson’s beautiful letter to him on a very similar sub- 
ject. Unhappily the question is not one of poetry merely, but of 
far wider significance. Not the poet only, but every one of us who 
cannot be satisfied to tread with the crowd along the broad road 
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which leads—we used to know whither, but desires “to culti- 
vate,” as Mr. Arnold says, “ what is best and noblest” in ourselves, 
are as sorely at a loss as he is with his art. To find the best 
models,—that indeed is the one thing for him and for us. But 
what are they and where? and the answer to the esthetic difficulty 
lies as we believe in the solution of the moral one. To say this, 
however, is of infinitely little service for the practical direction of 
a living poet; and we are here advised (and for present purposes 
no doubt wisely) to fall back on the artists of classic antiquity. 
From them better than from the best of the moderns, the young 
poet will learn what art really is. He will learn that before 
beginning to sing it is necessary to have something to sing of, and 
that a poem is something else than a collection of sweet musical 
sentences strung together like beads or even jewels in a necklace. 
He will learn that the subject is greater than the manner; that the 
first is the one essential without a worthy choice of which nothing 
can prosper. Above all, he will learn that the restless craving 
after novelty, so characteristic of all modern writing, the craving 
after new plots, new stories, new ideas, is mere disease, and that 
the true original genius displays itself not in the fabrication of 
what has no existence, but in the strength and power with which 
facts of history, or stories existing so fixedly in the popular belief 
as to have acquired so to say the character of facts, shall be 
exhibited and delineated. 

But while we allow with Mr. Arnold that the theory will best 
be learnt from the ancients, we cannot allow, as he seems to desire 
us to allow, that the practice of it was confined to them, or 
recommend as he does the disproportionate study, still less the dis- 
mae 8 imitation of them. All great artists at all times have 

ollowed the same method, for greatness is impossible without it. 

The Italian painters are never weary of the Holy Family. The 
matter of Dante’s poem lay before him in the creed of the whole 
of Europe. Shakespeare has not invented the substance of any 
one of his plays. And “the weighty experience” and “com- 
posure of judgment” with which the study of the ancients no 
doubt does furnish “those who habitually practise it,” may be 
obtained we believe by the study of the thoughts of all great men 
of all ages; by the study of life in any age, so that our scope be 
broad enough. 

It is indeed idle nonsense to speak, as some critics speak, of the 
“present ” as alone having claims upon the poet. hatever 16 
great, or good, or pathetic, or terrible, in any age, past or present, 
belongs to him, and is within his proper provimce; but most 
especially, if he is wise, he will select his subjects out of those 
which time has sealed as permanently significant. It is not easy 
in our own age to distinguish what has the elements in it of 
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enduring importance; and time is wiser than we. But why 
dwell with such apparent exclusiveness on classic antiquity, as if 
there was no antiquity except the classic, and as if time were 
divided into the eras of Greece and Rome and the nineteenth 
century? The Hellenic poet sang of the Hellenes, why should 
not the Teutonic poet sing of the Teutons ? 


* Vixere fortes post Agamemnona.” 


And grand as are Achilles and Clytemnestra, they are not 
grander than their parallels in the German epic Criemhilda 
and Von Tronjt Hagen. We do not dream of prescribing 
to Mr Arnold what subject he should choose. Let him 
choose what interests himself if he will interest his readers; and 
if he choose what is really human, let it come from what age it 
will, human hearts will answer to it. And yet it seems as if 
Teutonic tradition, Teutonic feeling, and Teutonic thought had 
the first claim on English and German poets. And those among 
them will deserve best of the modern world, and will receive the 
warmest welcome from it, who will follow Shakespeare in mo- 
delling into forms of beauty the inheritance which has come down 
to them of the actions of their ow1i race. So most faithfully, if 
least directly, they will be treading in the steps of those great poets 
of Greece whom they desire to imitate. Homer and Sophocles 
did not look beyond their own traditions and their own beliefs; 
they found in these and these only their exclusive and abundant 
material. Have the Gothic annals suddenly become poor, and 
our Own quarries become exhausted and worthless? 
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Art. [V.—Lire anp Docrrine or GEOFFROY 
St. Hmare. 


. Eloge Historique d'Etienne Geoffroy St. Hilaire. Par M. 
Flourens. Paris: 1852. 

. Vie, Travaux, et Doctrine Scientifique de Geoffroy. Par son 
Fils, Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire. Paris: 1847. 

. Philosophie Anatomique. Par Geoffroy St. Hilaire. Vol. I. 
Des Organes Respiratoires. Vol. II. Des Monstruosités 
Humaines. Paris: 1818—1822. 


. Cours de U Histoire Naturelle des Mammiferes. Par le méme. 
Paris: 1829. 


. Principes de Philosophie Zoologique. Par le méme. Paris: 
1830. 
3. Etudes Progressives d’wn Naturaliste. Parle méme. Paris: 
1835. 
NOBLE life, and a doctrine large in its conception, fruitful 
in its results, invite our attention to Geoffroy St. Hilaire, 
whose name is familiar to every zoologist, but whose works have 
fallen into a neglect only to be accounted for when we remember 
how little the world at large cares for abstract speculations, how 
little the majority of men of science care for more than scientific 
details. Compared with the renown which his great rival, Cuvier, 
gained so rapidly, so extensively, and held so long undisputed, the 
fame of Geoffroy is curiously insignificant; and although the vast 
capacity, the brilliant literature, and effective services of Cuvier 
will always deserve historical recognition, yet to one who esti- 
mates great conceptions at their true value, Geoffroy will always 
be considered as a Thinker in the science of which Cuvier was little 
more than an Expositor. In saying this, we are far from desiring 
to say anything in depreciation of Cuvier, for the petty purpose of 
exalting his rival. No admirer of Geoffroy would underrate the 
man Geoffroy so highly prized. The two men were essentially 
different: each admirable in his sphere; but the sphere of the one 
was more readily appreciable because on a lower level.* Lest 
our estimate be thought unjust, we refer to De Blainville, who, 
in his “ Histoire des Sciences de Organization,” with all his 
admiration for Cuvier's capacity, refuses him a first place in the 
history of the development of science,—refuses to acknowledge 
him as the representative of an epoch :— 


“Le service qu’ila rendu, c’est de résumer tous les travaux des 





* See the characteristies of the two intellects, “Westminster Review,” 
October, 1852; Art. “Goethe as a Man of Science.” 
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savants de ]’Europe, en y joignant ses propres observations ; mais il 
n'a introduit aucun principe dans la science; toutes ses théories sont 
fausses, et méme assez généralement abandonnées par les hommes qui 
font marcher la science, pour n’étre méme plus jamais cité dans les 
ouvrages faits par eux.’’* 

It is otherwise with Geoffroy: he introduced new and great con- 
ceptions, which guided the successive labours of inquirers, who 
verified, modified, and extended them, working under the im- 
pulsion given by him, even when not conscious of his influence. 
In a future article we may have occasion to show some of the 
fruits of Geoffroy's influence; for the present we confine ourselves 
to a narrative of his Life, and a brief exposition of his Doctrine, 
the materials being furnished us in his own works, and in the 
beautiful monument of filial piety which a remarkable son has 
raised to an illustrious father:—‘ Vie, Travaux, et Doctrine 
Scientifique d’Etienne Geoffroy St. Hilaire.”+ 

Etienne Geoffroy St. Hilaire was born at Etampes 15th April, 
1772, “ d'une famille honorable, mais peu fortunée.” From another 
branch of this family, the Académie des Sciences, in the eighteenth 
century, possessed three members,-the most celebrated of them 
being also an Etienne Geoffroy, born exactly a century earlier, 
1672. He also was professor at the Jardin des Plantes, and, to 
complete the coincidences, was the author of the ‘‘ Table of Che- 
mical Affinities,” in which the relations of different bodies were 
conceived very much in the spirit, and sometimes even in the very 
terms, of the celebrated “ Théorie des Analogues.” These 
affinities alarmed the orthodox, somewhat as Geoffroy’s views 
alarmed the orthodox of a later day; the chemists thought these 
affinities were “des attractions déguisées;” the zoologists thought 
the theory of analogues “led to pantheism.” Innovations always 
“lead” to something—generally Atheism! 

In spite of the scientific glory of his race, he was destined for 
the church. But during the long winter nights and soft summer 
evenings, Geoffroy was wont to listen to his grandmother's re- 
citals of “the days when she was young;” and in these stories 
the names of the St. Hilaires who had been illustrious were 
emphasized with family pride, in a way to rouse the ambition of 
the listening child, who one day exclaimed, “I too will become 
famous: but how?” The old lady told him there was but one 
way, “il faut vouloir fortement: you must undertake it with 
resolute will :” and she placed in his hands that Bible of heroes, 
“Plutarch’s Lives.” He read that book as almost all remarkable 
men of modern times have read it; but the scaffolding of imagi- 





* Tom. iii. p. 405. 
+ The “ floge,” by Flourens, yup h founded on this work, is occasionally 
inaccurate, but worth reading for its charming style. 


[Vol. LXI. No. CXIX.]—New Sezntzs, Vol. V. No. I. M 
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nary castles it raised was rudely shaken by pecuniary necessities, 
which obliged his father to procure for him a purse at the College 
of Navarre, whence he beheld the prospect of a clerical career. 
Truly has it been said, “ Character is destiny:” the young student 
learned nothing at college but experimental philosophy, taught 
by Brisson. On quitting college he refused all inducements to 
enter the church. Science was the vocation which claimed him; 
and he entreated to be allowed to enter the Jardin des Plantes as 
a pupil. But at that epoch science was no profession for a young 
man without fortune; and Geoffroy’s father only permitted him to 
follow scientific lectures on condition of his embracing law as a 
profession. He accepted; before the close of the year, 1790, he 
was bachelier en droit. This was his first and last step in that 
career. He changed from law to medicine, whence the passage 
to pure science was but a slight transition. He had entered the 
college of the Cardinal Lemoine as parlour boarder (pensionnaire 
en chambre), and there he became the pupil and the friend of 
Haiiy, the crystallographer. Although he was but a boy, and 
Haiiy was a “ don” at the college, yet these two simple and affec- 
tionate natures, first brought into contact by mutual regard for 
Brisson, of whom they loved to speak, and finally brought into 
intimacy by mutual love of science, became more like father and 
son than like teacher and pupil. This intimacy was further 
sweetened by the participation of a third, the venerable and 
honoured principal of the college. And the three discussed 
physics, mineralogy, zoology, botany, with a serenity of mind 
and eagerness for truth, as charming to the boy as to the two 
venerable priests. Under such influencés Geoffroy became daily 
more devoted to science, and was seen less at the Ecole de 
Médecine, more at the Jardin des Plantes and Collége de France. 
He was the assiduous pupil of Fourcroy and Daubenton. The 
latter, one day, talking with him about crystals, exclaimed, with 
astonishment, “ Young man, all I can say is, that you know a 
great deal more about it than I do.” “I am but the echo of 
M. Haiiy,” replied Geoffroy: and there was so much grateful 
modesty in his tone, that Daubenton at once took a liking for him 
—a liking soon to ripen into an affection. 

This was in 1792. The date is enough to call up before our 
minds a vivid picture of the epoch. Strangely contrasted amid 
this feverish tumult of falling thrones, and new-births of freedom, 
stands the little episode we have been narrating, an episode of 
philosophic endeavour ennobling quiet lives: but the political 
tumult was now to break in upon the sanctuary of science, and to 
show in the broad light of energetic actions the true nobility of 
this youthful nature, hitherto so calm. The 10th of August had 
separated the nation into two camps. Geoffroy was too obscure 
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for danger; but those with whom he lived were priests who had 
refused the oath. MHaiiy, as the most illustrious, was among the 
earliest arrested. Geoffroy saw him dragged to prison; to be fol- 
lowed by the other priests of the colleges of Lemoine and Navarre, 
All that Geoffroy knew he owed to the priests, and in spite of the 
odium then attached to the class, in spite of the obvious danger of 
taking their part, he devoted himself to their rescue. He flew to 
Daubenton, and to all the savants in whom a generous spark was 
likely to be kindled; and such was the impetuous earnestness 
and activity of this youth, that Haiiy’s liberation was solicited by 
several eminent men in the name of the Academy. It was granted. 
The 14th of August, at ten o'clock in the evening, Geoffroy threw 
himself into the arms of his friend, exclaiming, “‘ You are free!” 
But Haiiy, with an ignorance of danger, and a scientific preoccu- 
pation, intelligible to every collector, was too busy arranging his 
dear minerals (which had been thrown into disorder by the police, 
and which he had had brought to his prison), to think of leaving 
them as they were, and he declared he would not quit until the 
morrow. Even when the morrow saw Geoffroy there again, Haiiy 
insisted on a further delay, in order that he might attend mass. 
After some hours he followed his young liberator, and was once 
more in the college beside Lhomond, who had been rescued by one 
of his old pupils, Tallien. 

Geoffroy's anxieties now centred in the other professors still in 
prison. He made various attempts, but in vain. The terrible 
days of September were approaching, and Danton had uttered his 
famous phrase, Il faut faire peur aux royalistes. Geoflroy felt 
that entreaties were idle. A plan of evasion was prepared. He 
disguised himself as a commissaire de prison, and on the 2nd of 
September, while the tocsin sounded for the butchery to com- 
mence, this noble youth penetrated the prison, and communicated 
to his dear old masters the plan he had contrived. But here we 
meet with one of those traits of heroism which that fearful epoch 
so abundantly called forth, as if in protest against its atrocities: 
the venerable priests refused to follow him: “ No,” said the Abbé 
Keraran, “we will not desert our brothers; our deliverance 
would render their fate inevitable.” In vain did Geoffroy sup- 
plicate. He was forced to leave them; only one priest—a 
stranger—following. 

The massacres of that day were too horrible for Geoffroy to 
remain quiet in sterile regrets. Save his friends he would. All 
day, and throughout the evening, he awaited some chance. When 
night darkened the bloody scene, he brought a ladder to the 
prison of Saint Firmin, and placed it against an angle of the 
wall, which he had in the morning indicated to the Abbé Keraran. 
Eight terrible hours did he remain on that wall before any one 
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appeared. At length a priest was visible, and in another minute 
free. Several others succeeded. One of them, in getting over 
the wall, fell and sprained his foot. Geoffroy took him in his 
arms, and carried him to a timber-yard close by. He then 
returned to his post, and aided some others to escape. Twelve 
ecclesiastics were thus rescued by him from massacre, when a 
shot was fired at him, and tore his coat. He was at that moment 
on the wall, and so absorbed in his generous efforts that he did 
not perceive the sun had risen! 

Two days after, he was with his family at Etampes. The 
anxieties and excitement of the scenes he had just passed through 
prostrated him with a low nervous fever. He recovered, and in his 
old age was fond of recounting how the aspect of nature, the 
peaceful spectacle of village occupations, and the quiet of botanical 
studies, gradually drove from his mind the sombre pictures and 
the bloody scenes with which his memory was oppressed. He 
returned to Paris in the winter. There he was received by Haiiy 
and Lhomond as his noble conduct deserved. Daubenton, to 
whom Haiiy said, “ Love, aid, and adopt my young liberator,” 
did so to the fullest extent; and, in March, 1793, when Lacépéde 
resigned his place at the Cabinet d'Histoire Naturelle, Daubenton 
claimed and obtained it for his protégé. This step was soon to be 
followed by another. The Jardin des Plantes was reorganized, 
and twelve professors appointed. Of the twelve two were to be 
zoologists. One was given to the illustrious Lamarck.* For the 
other, the celebrated northern naturalist, Pallas, was proposed. 
But Daubenton declared for Geoffroy. By the law of tie 10th 
of June, Geoffroy was appointed. On hearing it, Fourcroy, sub- 
sequently one of his best friends, spoke with vehemence against 
such a proceeding as that of making a youth of one-and-twenty 
professor; but Daubenton prevailed. The young professor him- 
self was scrupulous, and thinking, with Fourcroy, that he was 
too young, wished to resign, whereupon Daubenton exclaimed— 
“You will do nothing of the kind; I have the authority of a 
father over you, and I take on myself the responsibility. No 
one has yet taught zoology in Paris; there are a few materials for 
a science, but everything has yet to be created; have the courage 
to undertake it, and do so in such a manner that, in twenty 
years, it may be said—zoology is a French science.” 

Behold him, then, professor at one-and-twenty, and professor 
of a science which had not yet been taught in public, which had 
indeed to be created. His colleague was the great Lamarck, who, 
although then aged forty-nine, and already celebrated for his 





* It is by an error that the date of 1795 is given in De Blainville’s “ Hist. 
des Sciences de |’Organization,” iii. p. 348, as that of Lamarck’s appointment. 
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botanical works, was quite as young as Geoffroy in that science 
to which both were destined to give an imperishable direction by 
their conceptions. A botanist and a mineralogist suddenly called 
to fill chairs of zoology, when the collections at their disposal 
were wretchedly poor, when there were no funds to increase the 
collections or to purchase books, and when Europe could not 
supply their wants! But genius plays with difficulties, finds in 
them invigorating stimulus, makes stepping-stones of obstacles; 
and these two men of genius commenced in July, 1793, those 
labours which were to create a science, and a vast collection of 
Natural History. Geoffroy’s opening Course was delivered in 
May, 1794, and among his audience it is pleasant for us to 
picture, as it must have made him proud to see, his venerable 
father taking faithful reports of what fell from the young pro- 
fessor’s lips. 

Among the services he rendered tu the Museum of Natural 
History was that of realizing a wish of the prescient Bacon—the 
establishment of a menagerie. Chance favoured him, and he 
boldly seized the chance. The Revolutionary Government had 
forbidden the public exhibition of. animals in the caravans of 
migratory Wombwells; one day Geoffroy was surprised with 
the announcement that a panther, a leopard, a white bear, several 
mandrils, a tiger cat, and two eagles, with several other fere 
nature, were at his door. They had been seized by a peremptory 
police. Carried to the Museum for a home, and for an indemnity, 
Geoffroy, who had no funds, but immense desires, took upon 
himself the responsibility, accepted them, found room for them, 
engaged the proprietors as keepers (thus obviating their desti- 
tution), and, by dint of his eloquent earnestness, persuaded the 
government to ratify his deed, and to allow the funds neces- 
sary for the continuation and improvement of this improvised 
menagerie, 

Remember that the period is 1793-4, and it will be obvious 
that these scientific exertions were continued amid terrible excite- 
ments, both personal and political. Geoffroy once more was 
called upon to peril his head in the rescue of his friends: Roucher, 
Daubenton, and Lacépéde were indebted to his energy and devo- 
tion; but we need not tarry to narrate these episodes, which only 
show him as we have seen him before, courageous as he was 
generous. How truly generous and noble was his nature, may 
be seen, among other examples, in his conduct to Cuvier, then a 
young man of five-and-twenty, living as tutor in a Norman 
family. There M. Tessier discovered his nascent genius, and 
wrote to Geoffroy announcing the discovery. There are men 
whose delight it is to practise the rexvn paevtexyn to genius, to act 
as midwives assisting in the birth of struggling excellence, and 
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few greater delights can be given them, than to see their efforts 
successful. M. Tessier was one of these, and he rightly counted 
on the sympathy of Geoffroy, who, having read some of Cuvier's 
manuscripts, was filled with such enthusiasm, that he wrote to 
him, “ Come and fill the place of a Linneus here; come and be 
another legislator of natural history.” On ne powvait caractériser 
Cuvier plus hewreusement, adds M. Flourens. Le nouveau Linné 
a@ peine arrivé, Geoffroy soublie pour le faire valoir. 

Goethe has remarked the curious coincidence of the three great 
zoologists successively opening to their rivals the path of dis- 
tinction: Buffon called Daubenton to aid him; Daubenton called 
Geoffroy; and Geoffroy called Cuvier. Goethe further remarks, 
that there was the same radical opposition in the tendencies of 
Buffon and Daubenton, as in those of Geoffroy and Cuvier—the 
opposition, namely, of the synthetical and analytical spirit.* At 
that time their characteristic tendencies were not sufficiently 
developed to prevent Geoffroy and Cuvier forming a deep and 
lasting regard for each other. They had in common, youth, love 
of science, ambition, and the freshness of ignorance; the last 
elause will be readily understood by all who can remember com- 
panionship in the early stages of inquiry, before convictions have 
become crystallized enough to present their sharp angles of oppo- 
sition, before love of science is obscured by jealous personality. 
Geoffroy and Cuvier knew no jealousy. Geoffroy had a position, 
he shared it with his friend; he had books and collections, they 
were open to his rival; he had a lodging in the Museum, it was 
shared by his new brother. Daubenton in vain warned him against 
the zeal with which he fostered a formidable rivalry, placing 
before him one day at dinner a copy of Lafontaine, open at the 
page containing the fable of “The Bitch and her Neighbour.” 
Geoffroy at three-and-twenty was not to be chilled by an ignoble 
prudence; probably also he felt strong enough to create a name 
for himself by the side of Cuvier. And so the two happy active 
youths pursued their studies together, wrote memoirs together, 
speculated, debated, and “ never sat down to breakfast without 
having made a fresh discovery,” as Cuvier said, truly enough, for 
in those days every step taken was a discovery, and they might 
reckon as such every point of knowledge which they gained. 
Geoffroy remained firm to his friend; and in later years Cuvier 
spoke with unfeigned admiration of his generous persistence. 
Lamarck also—who was afterwards to find in Cuvier so stringent 
an adversary—was among the first to aid Geoffroy in his gene- 
rous efforts. The radical opposition of the intellectual tendencies 





* See his interesting review (the last thing Goethe ever wrote) of “Les 
Principes de Philos. Zoologique.” Werke, x1. 
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of the two friends became more marked as years rolled on, and 
this opposition manifested itself in discussions which for a time 
obscured the memory of that happy past; but when the heats 
of argument subsided, or when either of them was unhappy, the 
old affection forced its way over all barriers of opinion, and the 
friendship of 1795 revived. 

It was an age illustrated by great deeds and great men: in the 
friendship of such men, as in their labours, we have a right to 
expect the grand proportions of the heroic mould. As the pen 
traces the glorious names of that age, a certain pride in our race 
is irresistible; and that pride becomes justified when the light of 
history falls on pictures which show the moral nature no less 
elevated than the intellectual, Among the most charming 
episodes of science we place the friendship of Cuvier and Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire. 

Success was creating a position for Geoffroy, when, in 1798, 
Berthollet called on him and said, ‘“ Come with Monge and me: 
we shall be your comrades; Bonaparte will be our general.” 
Whither were they going? He knew not. In the mystery there 
was seduction. Geoffroy consented: it was the Expedition to 
Egypt he had joined! Arago may well say that few scientific 
men would quit a comfortable position and a growing renown, 
for the perils of such an expedition, and the certainty of war; 
but those were adventurous days, and the adventurous spirit 
animated its leaders. The voyage was pregnant with results. 
Geoffroy explored Egypt—its ruins, its tombs, its natural history. 
He returned laden with materials, and endeared to Napoleon, who 
had admitted him into the small circle of intimates chosen as 
the companions of his excursions. The great work on Egypt 
contains many of the results of Geoffroy’s researches; all his 
subsequent writings contain traces of this visit. We must refer 
the reader to Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire for detail. We need 
only add in passing, that many of the so-called “ fables” of Hero- 
dotus were shown by Geoffroy to be simple facts. 

It has been a standing subject of declamatory reproach, that 
Goethe, during the campaign in France, occupied himself with 
his scientific researches, and amid the whistling of cannon- -balls 
preserved his scientific sagacity and curiosity. We are told this 
was a proof of his heartlessness, and we are told so by men who, 
innocent of scientific preoccupation, and intolerant of any ideas 
but their own, implicitly declare that politics, and politics alone, 
shall be considered worthy of respect. Archimedes, in the be- 
sieged city of Syracuse, regretted his want of books more than his 
want of food, and continued his studies amid the tumult of war; 
whether he also was heartless, we have no means of knowing; 
but we do know that Geoffroy certainly was not; yet he too 
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studied amid the flying bomb-shells and burning houses of Alex- 
andria; amid the surprises of besiegers and the plaintive wail of 
the victims, amid all the horrors of a siege, he was absorbed in 
the study of electric fishes! “ Malgré ce qu'avait d’étourdissant ce 
spectacle et d'inquiétant sa pénible eventualité, je restai sous 
l'impression, et je crois pouvoir ajouter sous le charme des scénes 
d'électricité dont je devins assidument l'expérimentateur.” * 

A danger more pressing, and scarcely less terrible to him than 
bomb-shells, arose on the capitulation of the French army in 
Alexandria. Imagine his consternation on reading among the 
articles of the capitulation, that all the collections made so labo- 
riously by him and his brother savants were to be considered 
public property, and, as such, placed at the disposition of the 
conqueror! It was an article which only affected a few, but them 
it affected profoundly: the labour of three years and a half was 
to be handed over to the English to swell their trophies. The 
Commission indignantly protested, but General Hutchinson was 
inflexible. Geoffroy, threatened in his dearest affections, pas- 
sionately exclaimed, “ We will not obey. Your army enters the 
city in two days from this: before then the sacrifice will be made. 
We will burn our treasures with our own hands! You may then 
dispose of our persons as you please. Ah! you aim at celebrity 
do you? You shall have it. History will remember you, for 
you also will have burnt an Alexandrian library!”+ This threat 
of being made a second Omar seems to have deterred the English 
general, and the article was effaced. 

In our day, enriched with such abundant spoils, we cannot 
easily understand the effect produced on France by the treasures 
brought from Egypt. For the first time Europe saw the mum- 
mies and animals of ancient and modern Egypt, its sacred animals 
from Apis downwards, preserved as in life with all the parts 
discernible. To naturalists the effect was startling; they saw 
there animals which, although between two and three thousand 
years old, in no respect differed from their descendants; and all 
the partisans of Cuvier pointed, as they still point, to this fact, 
in proof of the doctrine that species is immutable. Nor was the 
answer then ready which subsequent inquiries, greatly aided by 
those of Geoffroy, have enabled science to make—viz., that the 
Egyptian animals have not appreciably varied in three thousand 
years, and nevertheless there is reason for believing that species 
as variable. 

After a period so agitated as that of 1792 to 1802, Geoffroy 
must have greatly enjoyed the serenity of scientific pursuit which 
now filled his soul. He returned to the Museum to continue his 
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zoological labours, which, varied and important as they were, we 
need only refer to as containing vague tentatives to conceive 
clearly the doctrine of Unity of Composition. The history of 
that conception is told by his son with great skill, and will be 
read with interest; enough if we fix the date of 1806 as that 
when the definite basis was laid, and the doctrine clearly seen in 
its general outlines. In 1804 he made a happy marriage with a 
daughter of M. Briére de Montédour, a receveur général under 
Louis XVI. 

In 1807, he was elected member of the Institute. Cuvier con- 
gratulating him, said: “I am the more pleased, because I always 
reproached myself with occupying a seat in the Institute before 
you.” Geoffroy was fond of recounting this, adding with sim- 
plicity, “It surprised me, because I never thought I could have 
such an honour before him.” ‘These great men may quarrel, but 
have no room in their souls for envy! 

That honesty is the best policy, and that generous self-sacrifice 
will call forth the generosity of others, are homely truths, much 
disowned in practice, illustrated strikingly in Geoffroy’s mis- 
sion to Spain and Portugal. The emperor, master of Portugal, 
had organized a scientific commission for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what Portugal contained worthy of being transported to 
Paris. He offered it to Geoffroy, who accepted, and took with 
him as his secretary Delalande. According to the terms of his 
mission he had simply to visit the various collections of natural 
history, and carry off what he deemed useful. But Geoffroy 
extended the idea to the Arts and Letters. He departed with uncon- 
ditional powers. And here the character of the man shows itself: 
although he had power to despoil Portugal, he refused to do more 
than to make exchanges. He carried with him from Paris huge 
cases of objects destined to replace those he might choose. He 
went as a friend where he might have gone as a despoiler. As 
he was about to depart, the war began in Spain, and his mission 
became so perilous that his family and friends implored him to 
relinquish it. “I accepted it,” was his reply, “when it was an 
object of envy to all; [ will not flinch, now that no one would 
willingly accept it.” Brave, conscientious Geoffroy! What a 
loss he would have been, had he perished on his mission, as he 
nearly did. The abdication of Ferdinand roused the populace, 
and ‘Death to the French!” resounded through Spain. A band 
of insurgents seized Geoffroy and his companion, who, by some 
unexplained circumstance, were not massacred on the spot, but 
were thrown into prison, from whence, after great peril, they were 
rescued by the niece of the governor of Estramadura, whom they 
had a few days before generously assisted. 

The effect of Geoffroy’s system of taking nothing but as a free 
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gift, or in exchange for some equally valuable object, was to pre- 
dispose everyone in his favour. Instead of hiding their treasures 
from him, people were assiduous in showing him every civility. 
He enriched France through Portugal, and Portugal through 
France. The happy consequences of this conduct are now to be 
seen: Wellington had driven the French from the Peninsula; 
the conquerors became in turn the conquered; and once more 
Geoffroy saw his precious collections threatened as at Alexandria. 
But this time he could not dare the English general. He 
negotiated. He made a statement of the manner in which he 
had acquired his collections, never once using the right of might: 
would that right be used against him? Many notable Portuguese, 
even the Lisbon Academy itself, interceded for him. The E nglish 
decided on sharing the spoils with him, granting him a third, but 
insisting on his accepting it in his own person, and not as the 
representative of France. Having by this concession got the 
legitimacy of his claim acknowledged, he negotiated again, and, 
after considerable discussion, it was decided that he should give 
up four cases, at his own choice, and retain the rest. He suc- 
ceeded in bringing his treasures to Paris, and in 1814, while 
France was suffering from foreign invasion, Portugal sent through 
the venerable prior of Our Lady of Jesus an official recognition 
of the services Geoffroy had rendered her, for which he “bore the 
esteem and respect of the Portuguese nation.” In 1815, France, 
the despoiler, was herself despoiled; the pictures and statues she 
had plundered were reclaimed by the various cities—Portugal 
alone was silent! The Portuguese minister declared that as 
Geoffroy had taken nothing, Portugal reclaimed nothing. 

Let us return to 1808. The Faculté des Sciences was created, 
and the chair of zoology in the University was offered to Geoffroy 
as a “ testimony of satisfaction for his conduct in Portugal.” No 
plac e could better suit him, but his sense of justice made him, as 
in 1793 with regard to Lacépéde, refuse the place in favour of 
Lamarck, who was not only his colleague at the Museum, and 
his senior in science, but who had a large family with a small 
fortune: to him, therefore, the chair seemed due, and Geoffroy 
pressed him to accept it. But Lamarck was too truthful and 
conscientious not to feel that the chair offered him would force 
him to fresh studies of comparative anatomy, and that at sixty- 
five he was too old to begin them. He refused. Geoffroy was 
thus without a reason for declining the chair, and accordingly 
towards the end of 1809 he commenced his duties. 

Troublous times were again to tear him from his science, and 
in 1815, during the heat of conflict, we find him one of the 
deputies at the Chambre des Représentants. By a phrase which 
escaped from Bory de Saint Vincent, we see that even during the 
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sittings of the Chamber, the two naturalists talked of the Unity 
of Composition. In the time of danger he was always at the 
post of danger; but peace restored found him in his study, 
calmly pursuing the great object of his life. 

The period 1816—1824, was occupied with the elaboration of 
his “ Philosophie Anatomique;” that of 1825—27, with the com- 
pletion of his views on “Teratology,” or, the Science of Mons- 
trosities, a science he may be said to have created, by placing it 
on a positive basis; from 1827 to 1840, he was variously employed 
on the great questions of descriptive and philosophic zoology. 
We shall have to speak of these labours in the second part of our 
article; for the present the outlines of Geoffroy’s biography 
demand exclusive attention. And first of the celebrated discus- 
sion between him and Cuvier in the Academy of Sciences, a 
discussion which, even on the eve of the Revolution of 1830, 
withdrew for a moment the attention of politicians from politics, 
and which completely overshadowed, in Goethe’s mind, the im- 
portance of the Revolution itself; “for he knew that a whole revo- 
lution in thought far deeper and far more important to humanity 
than twenty July days in France, -was germinating there.”* 

This celebrated discussion was the definitive separation of the 
two thinkers, a separation which had been indicated as early as 
1806, when it first showed itself on a question of classification, 
and which subsequent years only brought into more distinct relief. 
From the moment when Geoffroy placed synthesis above analysis, 
the scission was inevitable. He commenced the elaboration of a 
new doctrine ; and his friend could only become his disciple or 
his adversary. Cuvier could be the disciple of no man, and the 
tendency of his genius inevitably forced him into opposition with 
that of Geoffroy; hence it surprised no one to find him, in 1828, 
combating in the “ Histoire des Poissons” the doctrine of Unity 
of Composition, which to the day of his death he opposed, without 
ever understanding it. He combated it with arguments often 
pitiable, frequently unfair, but victoriously specious. He had 
even, in 1828, the singular bad taste to declare that the doctrine 
had no reality except in the imagination of certain naturalists 
who were poets rather than observers,t which, as addressed to 
Geoffroy, was simply an impertinence ; but an impertinence one 
must regret to find him repeating in the public discussion, when 





* “ Westminster Review,” October, 1852, Article “Goethe as a Man of 
Science,” where the passage from Eckermann is given. 

+ “Plus poetes qu observateurs,”—* Hist. des Poissons,” i. p. 551. Geoffroy: 
“Cours des Mammiféres,” Disc. Prelim., p. 20. It is one of the pretensions 
of the Cuvier school to restrict science to “ facts” —des faits positifs—as if rela- 
tions were not facts in the true sense, as if Jaws were not the materials of 
science. 
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he asked Geoffroy questions of natural history the veriest tyro 
could answer, as if the man who had distinguished himself for so 
many years as an observer and discoverer was to be treated like 
one of the public! Whatever may be the views entertained on 
the question in dispute, few, we think, will follow the discussion 
without being struck with the disingenuous and small-minded 
attitude assumed by Cuvier, who was irritated into uttering 
opinions one can hardly suppose him to have really held. The 
irritation is intelligible. His glory as a legislator was menaced; 
and the amour propre of a philosopher is not to be ruffled with 
impunity. Nevertheless, there is a noble style of quarrelling, and 
Cuvier, we reg?et to say, did not adopt that style, but adopted 
one of arrogant assertion, damaging insinuation, and unphiloso- 
phic appeal to theological prejudices. Lest this judgment should 
be supposed to emanate from agreement with Geoffroy’s views, let 
us say at once that we think Cuvier'’s position was right, as he 
understood the question.* 

On the 22nd February, 1830, Geoffroy read a report to the 
Academy, in the name of a “commission,” on a memoir by Meyranx 
and Laurencet, on the organization of the cephalopoda, in which 
the authors brought forward arguments in favour of the Theory of 
Analogues. Cuvier replied, and in his reply maintained, as the 
only legitimate method in zoology, that method of which the 
basis had been “ irrevocably fixed by Aristotle.” 

This unphilosophic subservience to Aristotle, and on a point on 
which of all others Aristotle, from the infancy of the science when 
he wrote, was least entitled to be held as an authority, was, we 
believe, only a mask worn more or less consciously by Cuvier, 
who dreaded the encroachments of the new doctrine, less because 
it threatened Aristotle, than because it openly discredited those 
principles of classification which Cuvier had made the basis of his 
own labours. The doctrine attempted to show that the cephalo- 
poda formed the passage from invertebrate to vertebrate animals; 
and Cuvier had always declared such a passage impossible, chi- 
merical. It attempted to show that a cephalopod could be assi- 
milated to the vertebrate type, by supposing a vertebrate animal 
bent backwards and walking on its hands and feet in the way 





* Even Owen, with all reverence for his great predecessor, but with greater 
reverence for truth, is forced to say,—‘ It is with pain and a reluctance which 
only the cause of truth has overcome, that I am compelled to notice the incon- 
sistencies into which the t Cuvier feli, when his judgment became warped 
by be yy against a theory extravagantly, and perha irritatingly, con- 
tended for by a contemporary and sivel anahouiat.” = Semahagion, p- 149. 
He is alluding to Oken; but the phrase is as applicable to the dispute with 
Geoffroy. We think, however, that Cuvier, in both instances, was less warped 
by prejudices than by native incapacity for philosophic anatomy, to which the 
whole tendencies of his genius were epee, 
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mountebanks sometimes exhibit themselves. It attempted to 
show that one principle of composition prevailed throughout the 
animal kingdom, and that the Theory of Analogues was the 
method by which such unity could be demonstrated. The dis- 
pute, it will be observed, is,less the combat of two thinkers, than 
the antagonism of the two methods which have, from the earliest 
efforts ‘of philosophy, divided the world into two opposing 
camps. 

For six weeks the discussion was prolonged. The sensation it 
produced in Europe was immense ; but to those who looked down 
from the heights of doctrine to the persons of the combatants, it 
must have appeared sad then, as it does now, to see the two rivals 
separated thus at the close of a career, which in the beginning 
had so lovingly united them! It is not the first friendship which 
has suffered thus ; it will not be the last. Opinion is a terrible 
anarchist, setting father against son, brother against brother, 
friend against friend, class against class, nation against nation. 
Very touching it is to follow this quarrel between Cuvier and 
Geoffroy, thinking of their early days of sympathy and labour; 
touching to see how the dispute pains Geoffroy, and how he 
suffers in his affections from this open contest with his oldest 
friend ; and if no traces of that feeling are visible in Cuvier's 
replies, yet in justice to him be it noted, that when, in the follow- 
ing May, Geoffroy had to bear the affliction of losing a daughter, 
in her twentieth year, among the first of those who came to weep 
with him and console him was this old friend and recent adver- 
sary. Their friendship was never afterwards interrupted. 

Geoffroy was called from his domestic grief to public sympa- 
thies : the Revolution once more overthrew the Bourbon dynasty ; 
national liberty was once more regained. He of whom it was said 
that he had “ the sacred enthusiasm of humanity,” gloried in the 
Revolution, but, because he gloried in it, wished above all things 
that it should be glorious, and free from all excess. On the 29th 
July, he saved M. de Quélen, the Archbishop of Paris, from the 
fury of the people, giving him an asylum in his house. The 
archbishop was totally unknown to him; but the man who had 
already in a short life saved fifteen of his fellow-creatures, was 
not likely to be wanting to the sixteenth. On the 14th of August, 
the archbishop quitted the Jardin des Plantes, a date already 
sacred to Geoffroy, as that on which, thirty-eight years before, he 
had carried to Haiiy the order of deliverance ! 

No sooner did public tranquillity bring domestic tranquillity in 
its rear, than Geoffroy was once more at his science, carrying his 
views into paleontology, and thus again coming into collision 
with Cuvier. By the side of the question of Analogies, now rose 
the questions of Variability of Species, and the succession of the 
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forms of life upon our globe. Cuvier replied, but he replied 
there where he could not be answered—in his lecture room. On 
the 8th of May, 1882, he took a survey of zoological science, and 
concluded with an attack on Unity of Composition: five days 
afterwards he was no more. Curiously enough, the same year,* 
and at a brief interval, saw Europe deploring the loss of two of 
its greatest ornaments, Goethe and Cuvier, and the Doctrine of 
Unity of Composition, mi aintained by the one, rejected by the 
other, occupied their last scientific solicitude: the last lecture of 
Cuvier replies to the last page of Goethe! 

Cuvier was dead. The man whom Geoffroy had called to Paris, 
predicting for him the first place among naturalists, the man who 
had realized this prediction, and whom he, over the tomb, pro- 
claimed the greatest of them all; the early friend and fellow- 
labourer, the illustrious rival, was gone: nothing now remained 
but to deplore his loss and honour his memory. Geoffroy pro- 
posed that a statue should be erected to Cuvier opposite to that 
of Buffon; and he was zealously seconded. ‘‘ The tomb of Cuvier, 
so recently closed,” says Isidore St. Hilaire, “ Geoffroy had only 
one thought, that of honouring his memory; and it was with 
indignation he refused to accept a proffered occasion to reply to 
the vehement attacks of Cuvier'’s last lecture. It was the same 
feeling which made him suddenly change the direction of his 
labours in philosophic anatomy and paleontology. He returned 
to the anatomy and physiology of reproduction and lactation in 
the marsupials, montremata, and cetacie. There another con- 
test awaited him with Cuvier’s illustrious successor, M. de Blain- 
ville.” 

But Isidore St. Hilaire forgets to mention another dispute with 
an antagonist still more illustrious than de Blainville—our own 
Professor Owen, then a young zoologist, who had already given 
promise of his future fame. The zoological world concurred in 
the main with Geoffroy in assigning to the montremata of New 
Holland a distinct place between mammalia and birds, and to the 
marsupials an approximation towards the lower classes in virtue of 
their possessing the “ peritoneal canals” discovered by Geoffroy 
in the crocodile,t and also in virtue of their obscure generation. 
It should be remembered that these curious animals had been little 
studied. Geoffroy was almost the only anatomist who then was 
entitled to be heard on the subject. Owen began his investiga- 
tions and opened the controversy by proving that the peritoneum 
in the kangaroo was, as in other mammals, altogether divested of 





* Also the year of Sir Walter Scott’s death. 
+ See “Cours des Mammiféres,” and Owen in “ Proceedings of Zoological 
Society,” 1831. 
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“canals."* This discovery he followed up, next year, by demon- 
strating the existence of mammary glands in the ornithorhyncus 
and Echidna Hystrix, as well as the muscular apparatus which 
rendered a teat unnecessary: thus restoring the montremata to their 
place among mammalia.t The point was placed beyond dispute 
by the arrival of information from Australia that the secretion 
from these glands, designated as mammary, was milk ; when we said 
placed beyond dispute, we spoke from our present standing point. 
Geoffroy was up in arms to dispute it. Arguing for its “ impossi- 
bility "—(the organ being absent the function must also be absent) 
—Geoffroy surmised that the secretion was “mucus” and not 
milk. And, in an elaborate memoir, published in 1434, he pro- 
posed to make a new species for these glands, demonstrated by 
Owen, and to call them glandes monotrémiques. The decisive 
blow was then struck by Owen, who, having got a very young 
ornithorhyncus, showed the remarkable modification of its mouth 
for receiving lacteal nutriment, and showed also the microscopical 
characters of milk in the coagulated contents of the stomach. We 
need not pursue these details. They will be found in the “ Pro- 
ceedings of the Zoological Society;’ and Geoffroy himself ended 
by giving up his opinion in favour of the new. 

An injustice, the motive of which is hidden from us, was per- 
petrated early in 1838, when the direction of the Menagerie of the 
Museum which he had created in 1793-4, and which he had held 
ever since, was taken from Geoffroy and given to Frédéric Cuvier, 
whom he had chosen as assistant. The injustice was severely felt. 
Only im such a country as France could it have been perpetrated. 
Let us add that, on the death of Frédéric Cuvier, six months 
afterwards, Geoffroy was restored to his old post. Another, and 
a far greater calamity, awaited him. In July 1840 he paid the 
penalty which science so often exacts—he lost his eyesight. 
When in Egypt he had suffered from ophthalmia, and later in life 
he was wont to say, “I shall be blind when I grow old.” He tasked 
his eyes beyond endurance. Not content with working all day 
long, he used to write during half the night. Foreseeing the con- 
sequences, he braved them in his ardour of pursuit, as all men 
will brave consequences when animated by convictions. Loss of 
eyesight could not stop him. Unable to see, he could meditate, 
dictate, and sometimes even write a few lines he was never to read. 
“T am blind, but I am happy,” he used tosay. Thus the months 
rolled on. His life was ebbing; but, to quote the poetical lan- 
guage of Edgar Quinet over his grave, “ Il s‘approche, en souriant, 
de la vérité sans voile; 4 la fin il descend, sans rien craindre, dans 





* “Zool. Proceed.,” 1831, p. 160. + Ibid., 1832, p. 180. 
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l’éternelle science.” On the 19th of June, 1844, there was a smile 
upon his lips, but that noble heart ceased to beat. 

During his illness several students and young doctors, un- 
acquainted with the family, came to beg as a favour and a mark 
of their gratitude that they might sit up with him through the long 
nights; and those whose offer was accepted waited at the bedside 
and retired in the morning, without the dying man once being 
made aware of their presence. Two thousand persons followed 
the funeral; among them were the employés of the Jardin des 
Plantes, who took the coffin from the hearse and carried it in their 
arms to the grave. Dumeril, Chevreul, Dumas, Parisset, Serres, 
the octogenarian Lakanal, and the youthful Edgar Quinet, -pro- 
nounced orations, according to the custom in France; and a bronze 
‘ statue for Geoffroy’s birth-place was instantly proposed and com- 
missioned. But Geoffroy’s real monument is his Doctrine, and to 
that we now address ourselves. 

And first, what is his Doctrine? What is the idée mére from 
which all his investigations proceed, tq which they all recur? It 
is the demonstration of what had from the earliest times been a 
persistent sentiment, namely, that throughout the infinite variety 
of organic forms there runs one principle of composition: that 
there is one type underlying all diversities. This “ Unity of 
Organic Composition ” which he devoted himself to establish is, 
we believe, the greatest idea contributed by zoology to philosophy. 
In the brief space at our disposal we must expound it, with refer- 
ence to Geoffroy’s labours, in the way which it presents itself to 
the mind after systematic study, and not in the truer and more 
philosophical way of historical evolution. Hence, regarding it 
as a Doctrine, we will first expound its Method, next its verifica- 
tion in the sphere of organic “ anomalies,” and finally, having 
indicated these two aspects, we may hope to see the way clenred 
for an appreciation of the Doctrine itself. 

Geoffroy’s Method may be summed up in the two ‘celebrated 
formulas: the Theory of Analogues and the Principle: of: ‘on- 
nexions; its vérification is in the Laws of Arrest of Development 
and Balance-of Organs. By the former he created Philosophical 
Anatomy (subsequently styled Transcendental Anatomy) ;+by the 
latter he created Teratology, : or the science of Monstiosiaes.* 


; 





* To lighten this exposition of endless quislitinadions and essions, we ‘here 
may; once for‘all, declare’ thet Geoffroy is here considered without reference to 
predecessors, conteiporaries, and su¢cessors. - When-we ‘say*he ‘ eretited ‘iese 
sciences, we-do not ignore the fact of G@dethe, Okén,; Meckel) gene ae io 
expounded, the ideas and applied them. . For. the. -history.of..ap 
subject, see Carus, “ Anatomie Bouin Zool (vo iti. of the © C ‘on Conp 
Intro. Di nt St. Hilsire, “ Essais dé érale’;”- and-* dee 
Anomalies ‘ 
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Properly to understand the Theory of Analogues, we must regard 
it as the introduction of the truly scientific spirit into zoology, 
hitherto almost exclusively descriptive: it brought Reason to the 
aid of Observation. “Those who conceive Science as consist- 
ing of a simple accumulation of observed facts, have only to 
consider Astronomy with some attention to feel how narrow and 
superficial is their notion. In it the facts are so simple and of 
so little interest, that one cannot possibly fail to observe that only 
the connexion of them and the exact knowledge of their laws 
constitute the science. What in reality is an astronomical fact? 
Nothing else ordinarily than this: a star has been seen at a par- 
ticular instant and under a correctly measured angle; a circum- 
stance, doubtless, of little importance in itself. The continual 
combination of these observations and the more or less profound 
mathematical elaboration of them characterize the science, even in 
its most imperfect state. In reality, astronomy did not begin 
when the priests of Egypt and Chaldea made a series of empirical 
observations on the heavens, but only when the first Greek philo- 
sophers began to connect the general phenomenon of the diurnal 
movement with certain geometrical laws.”* In the same way Zoo- 
logy was not a science so long as men merely observed, described, 
and classified according to obviously apparent characteristics, but 
when they classified according to constant relations of struc- 
twre—not when they classed whales with fishes, because whales 
swam like fishes; bats with birds, because they flew like birds; but 
when, piercing beneath the obvious external characteristic, they 
detected the internal and more essential conditions of structure; 
and, following out this Method, it becomes evident that, to carry 
the science forwards, we must more and more disregard “ differ- 
ences,” more and more attend to the obscured but essential condi- 
tions which are revealed in “‘ resemblances,” or constant relations 
of structure. ‘This is the avowed Method of Philosophic Anatomy ; 
it is the intellectual investigation which “ interprets” the facts of 
observation. There is danger, it is true, of being led astray by 
will-o’-wisps of thought proceeding from a “heat-oppressed brain”; 
—there is danger of assigning to the intellectual processes a larger 
share than is due; in short, there is danger of Metaphysics being 
substituted for Science; and it is well that observers should be 
ever ready with their “ stubborn facts” to control this tendency, 
and keep speculation within bounds. But—it is almost a truism, 
and yet how far from an accepted truth!—Science is Science 
not in virtue of facts, nor any accumulation of facts, but in virtue 
of ideas giving to facts their signification. 
This being premised, let us see what was the scientific inno 





* Comte’s “ Philosophy of the Sciences,” p. 81. 
[Vol. LXI. No, CXIX.]}—New Senizs, Vol. V. No. I. N 
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vation, the Method employed by Geoffroy. It is enough to 
name Cuvier, his rival, and the legislator of Zoology in those 
days, to indicate the position of the science. To observe, describe, 
and classify, were the constantly iterated principles of his Method. 
He prided himself on keeping strictly to facts; he had a dread of 
speculation, was alarmed at every mention of the “ German 
School,” and with a complacency characteristic of his own school, 
smiled upon all thinkers, and called them dreamers.* Geoffroy’s 
multiform labours attest his love of facts, and his minute 
researches; but above facts he placed ideas; from erudition he 
passed to science. The following passage gives an interesting 
sketch of his ideas :— 

“When I entered on my career as professor, in 1793, Zoology was 
nowhere taught in Paris. Obliged to originate everything, I acquired 
the first elements of natural history by arranging and classifying 
the collections entrusted to my care. In order to adopt at once the 
best system of classification, 1 was compelled, in the first place, to 
make myself thoroughly acquainted with the value of characteristics, 
that is to say, to ascertain, by long and laborious investigation, how far 
these characteristics might aid me in ascertaining differences calculated 
to distinguish animals from one another. Each day’s study in the 
collection of the Jardin du Roi, left on my mind an impression which, 
constantly renewed, led me to this conclusion,—namely, that very 
many animals which I had considered as different, and had distin- 
guished by specific names, — differed, nevertheless, by very trifling 
attributes, which modified more or less a structure generally and 
obviously the same throughout. I felt that that indeed was a very 
slight modification, when the differentiation did not concern what 
may be called the essential conditions of the parts, but affected only 
their relative dimensions. Thus, in the case of animals nearly allied, 
each of the organic materials appeared complete. The smallest 
variation in the proportionate volume of aggregated materials, the 
slightest alteration of dimension, even when it did not interfere with 
the primary conditions, was sufficient to constitute variety of species ; 





* Very characteristic of the school is the oracular platitude with which 
Cuvier’s continuator waves aside the vertebral homologies indicated by Spix. 
** Pour moi une machoire supérieure est une machoire supérieure et un bras 
est un bras. I] ne faut pas chercher a faire sortir l’ostéologie d’un systéme de 
metaphysique.”— Hist. des Sciences Naturelles.” Par Cuvier et Saint Agy, 
v. p. 398. A sarcastic pencil has written on the margin of the copy before us: 
“Newton called the ‘earth’ a ‘planet, and the ‘moon’ a ‘satellite ;’ for 
me the ‘earth’ is the ‘earth,’ and the ‘moon’ a ‘moon. One must not 
make our anology a system of metaphysics.” The ridicule is perfect, and the 
ridicule is an argument. Ssodsthelen, Cuvier himself says, “Le but de toute 
bonne méthode est de reduire la science & laquelle on l’applique 4 ses moindres 
termes, en élevant les propositions qu’elle comprend @ /a plus grande généralité 
dont elles soient susceptibles.”—* Legons d@’ Anat. Comp.,” 1st ed., vol. i. p. 62. 
He would say, that any proposition more general than those he accepted was a 
“dream,” and not a positive fact. 
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to such a degree, that a slight shade of colour sometimes marks the 
distinction between two animals, as is seen in the case of the polecat 
and the sable,—two species which are never confounded with each other, 
and which, nevertheless, differ only by the colour of the throat, which 
is tinged with yellow in the sable, and is entirely white in the polecat. 

“How often I experienced the value of these ideas, when studying 
the collections of the Jardin du Roi as a whole! Placed at a sufficient 
distance, I received a general impression in which all unimportant 
differences disappeared. Before the ornithological cabinets, I was con- 
scious only of the constant repetition on the shelves of the type bird, 
that is to say, I only distinguished the general features—the head, the 
throat, the body, the tail, the wings, the feet: all the individuals had 
feathers by way of integument, all had a horny beak surrounding the 
jaws, and all these characteristics were not only general, but held the 
same relative situations. 

“In pursuing the same experiment with the tribes of Mammalia, I 
found it necessary to place myself at a greater distance, in order to 
bring them within the sphere of the same conditions ; and in the same 
way, by a natural progression, I was obliged to remove the objects of 
my study still further, if I proposed to comprehend under the same 
aspect, and with the same objects, animals characterized by more 
numerous and more complex variations,—such, for example, as a 
mammal, a bird, a lizard, a tortoise, or a frog; for even in this case, 
though their divergencies created an impression of very large intervals 
or hiatus between these classes of animal life, yet the sum total of 
difference was very much inferior to the sum total of resemblances by 
which these animals are connected, are ranged in the same class, and 
form part of the same group,—namely, divisions of the vertebrata. 

“Such were my first impressions as a zoologist. Dissections under- 
taken under their influence fully confirmed them; all the internal 
organs were found to be in perfect harmony with those of the external 
formation. A flow of arterial blood arrives in exact time and pro- 
portion to complete the definitive composition of each portion of this 
periphery; but in order to supply so unfailing a distribution, an 
amount of complex internal mechanism is requisite, apparently incom- 
prehensible to the observer, but which is entirely subject to rule, and 
in perfect harmony with itself. We find the same arrangement of 
analogous systems ; so that the zootomist arrives at the same impres- 
sions and conclusions as the zoologist ; and it is finally established as 
a fact in natural philosophy, that animals are decidedly the result of 
one uniform system of composition,—aggregates of organic particles 
which are continually repeated.”’* 

The search after resemblances is the characteristic trait of 
Geoffroy’s labours: in the Philosophie Anatomique this is erected 
into a Method. In all times the obvious resemblances had 
guided men. Every one perceived the analogies between the hand 
of man, of monkeys, and the paws of other animals; and no one 





* « Principes de Philos. Zool.,” p. 82. 
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could mistake the analogy of the viscera in the animal kingdom. 
But although these analogies had led to a vague idea of the unity 
of composition, they were too few and too unconnected to give 
scientific value to that idea. Geoffroy had to pass on from these 
obvious analogies to those which were not obvious, yet real. 
His anatomy was philosophic, or transcendant, because tran- 
scending the vision of the eye, it had the vision of the mind, 
seeing what the eye alone could never see. 

“ The evidences of the unity of plan,” says Professor Owen, “in the 
construction of the scapular limb, whether it be an arm with a pre- 
hensile hand, a hoofed foreleg, a wing or a fin, are admitted by all;* the 
same scapula, humerus, antibrachial, carpal, metacarpal, and phalangial 
bones are readily recognised by the tyro in comparative osteology, in 
the ape, the horse, the whale, the bird, the tortoise, and the crocodile. 
But the higher law governing the existence of these special homologies 
has attracted little attention in this country. Yet the inquiry into 
that more general principle of conformity to type ... . is one that 
by no means transcends the scope of the comparative anatomist.’ + 

Not so thought Cuvier. He rigidly confined himself to what 
he, with question-begging phraseology, termed “des analogies 
réelles,” that is to say, special homologies; but one may well ask 
with Owen, “If the special homology of each part of the diverging 
appendage and its supporting arch are recognisable from man 
to the fish, shall we close the mind’s eye to the evidence of 
that higher law of archetypal conformity, on which the very 
power of tracing the lower and more special correspondencies 
depends?”{ Itis this use of the mind, as well as of the eyes, 
this addition of Reason to Observation, which characterizes 
philosophic anatomy. To the eye, carried away by details, led 
astray by its observation of multiplied “ differences,” the wing of 
a bat is not the same as the leg of a horse; but to the mind 
(noting all the facts the eye observes, and, after classifying, 
interpreting them), the wing of a bat is essentially the same as 
the leg of a horse, the differences being merely variations of the 
one theme played by Nature.§ Embryology comes to our aid, 
and shows us that the hand and the foot do not sensibly differ; 
the embryo of a man, of a dog, of a rodent, &c., show but one 
form of imb; and the researches of Agassiz and Paul Gervais 
on the embryo of the bat, confirm Miiller’s statement, that the 





* Admitted, however, only since Vicq d’Azir opened this question of tran- 
scendental anatomy. 
** Homologies,” P. 127. } “ Homologies,” p. 133. 
§ “ Il semble,” says Buffon, “que l’Etre Supréme n’a voulu employer qu’une 
idée, et la varier en méme temps de toutes les maniéres possibles, afin que 


Vhomme pit admirer également et la magnificence de |’exécution et la sim- 
plicité du dessein.” 
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primitive form of the limbs is almost identical, whether the limb is 
subsequently to serve the function of swimming, climbing, walking, 
or flying. The successive developments realize the various modi- 
fications through which the different groups of the same typical 
form are distinguished.* 

But now, granting that the search after resemblances is the 
legitimate province of philosephic anatomy, the question arises: 
How are we to seek them? What is to be our guide? One thing 
is clear: if some analogies are so evident that the eye can 
detect them, it must be because there is resemblance between all, 
or almost all, the-conditions of existence of the organs compared ; 
if there are other analogies not so evident, it must be because the 
organs resembling each other in some of these fundamental con- 
ditions, differ also in others less important. This established, it 
became necessary to settle what should be the mode of deter- 
mining the relative importance. The function could not guide 
him, for the same function is served by very different organs; 
not the form, nor the structure, for each varies with the 
function; not size, nor colour—nothing, in short, which had been 
suggested would suffice Geoffroy, who had therefore to suggest 
the guide himself. Only the relative position and mutual 
dependence of organs remained for him to choose: he selected 
it, and the theory of le Principe des Connexions emerged. ‘ An 
organ is sooner destroyed than transposed:’t that was his 
maxim. 

By the light of this principle of connexion he was enabled to 
interpret those rudimentary organs which puzzled anatomists, 
and which still suggest fanciful explanations ;{ small and without 
functions, these organs have nevertheless their invariable relation 
of position; and in studying these organs, Geoffroy found that 
even where rudimentary organs were absent, their anatomic ele- 
ments were often discernible, variously grouped according to their 
“elective affinities.” He was thus led to his law of the Balance 
of Organs, according to which the over-development of one part 
is always at the expense of another: so that accompanying 
a rudimentary organ, we usually find some other organ over 
developed ; hypertrophy and atrophy play into each other's hands. 

The principe des connexions which was Geoffroy’s guide and 
pride, is unquestionably a most valuable instrument. Is it of 
universal application? Milne Edwardes is disposed to doubt it,§ 





* Gervais: “Comparaison des Membres chez les Animaux Vertébrés.”— 
ky ~ Sc. Nat.,” — * p. 38. ” : : ‘ ran 
“Uno est plutét alteré, atrophié, anéanti, que transposé.”—“ Philos. 
Anat.,” vel. 1 Dine. Foci. XXX. , Jai 
¢ The author of the “ Vestiges” regards them as “harmless peculiarities 
of development.” ! 
~ § “Intro. a la Zoologie Générale,” p. 150. 
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although willing to admit its astonishing value as a guide in the 
search of homologies. He objects to its universality on the 
ground, that in the Vertebrata and Mollusca, the three principal 
organs—brain, heart, and intestinal canal—have not the same 
position. But this may be answered from teratological indica- 
tions. In monstrosities we sometimes find inversions of the 
whole position of organs, but never a violation of their relative 
connexion. He further adduces the varieties of attachment of 
the thoracic members in reptiles and fishes: in the Saurians the 
scapula is connected with the external surface of the sides, 
whereas in the tortoise it is lodged in the interior of the thorax; 
while in fishes it has no costal connexion, but is united with 
the bones of the cranium. Geoffroy would have admitted these 
and other variations of connexion,* but would have seen no 
argument in them against his Principle; and indeed we are sur- 
prised at a man of the eminence of Milne Edwardes seriously 
propounding such an objection. 

Passing now to the second part of the Philosophie Anatomique, 
which contains the most striking application of the Method, we 
see before us the great subject of Teratology. Up to the time 
when Meckel and Geoffroy began to reduce the chaos of obser- 
vation, hypothesis, and fiction relating to Monstrosities into 
something like the order of a science, the strange anomalies which 
were frequently presenting themselves, both in human beings and 
in animals, were considered—lst, as inexplicable “ freaks of 
nature;” 2nd, as the result of pre-existent deformities; 3rd, as 
irregularities inexplicable and irreducible to law. The very term 
Monstrosity implied a contradiction to all known laws; and for a 
philosopher to have said to the world—This Monstrosity is the 
product of precisely the same laws as those which produce the 
normal being—would have been to draw upon himself something 
of the wonderment and scorn which rise in the mind when first 
men are told that social and historical phenomena, capricious and 
wayward as they appear, are serial products of laws absolute and 
ascertainable. What Comte has done for Sociology, Geoffroy 
did for Teratology. He considers monstrosities as organic devia- 
tions. They are not the products of hazard or caprice. They 
have their laws; these laws are the same as those which form all 
organisms; instead of escaping the general laws of organization, 
they only serve to prove the universality of thuse laws.t 

The first and perhaps the most striking evidence of the truth 





_* See his “ Philos. Anat.,” vol. i. p. 7, for a sketch of the variations of the 
visceral positions. 

+ Compare also Meckel: “Traité de Anat. Comparée:” French Trans, 
Preface, xxii. 
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of this, is the fact, that so far from Monstrosities being wholly 
“irregular,” irreducible to law, they have been actually classified 
with a precision rivalling the classifications of Zoology! Science 
has reduced the numberless varieties of the animal world to a 
few simple Orders, Classes, and Families. No sooner does a new 
animal make its appearance, than the zoologist at once ranges it 
according to its genus and species. So also with Monstrosities: 
their classification and nomenclature are known all over Europe. 
Geoffroy himself created thirty genera; and his successors have 
determined some fifty more. ‘These are co-ordinated into twenty- 
three Families and five Orders. Such is the state of perfection 
to which this classification has arrived, that during the ten years 
1837—1847, in which a multitude of Monstrosities were pro- 
duced, and described with the accuracy which European science 
bestows on this great subject, only one new generic type was 
detected. Not only so, but a teratologist will from any one 
capital indication describe the whole of the anomalous orgeni- 
zation, just as a zoologist will describe the whole of an animal 
from a part.* 

If, however, Monsters are formed according to the ordinary laws 
of organization, how is it they are produced? If they are organic 
deviations, what is it which causes the deviation? Meckel, who, 
according to Isidore St. Hilaire, held the now exploded doctrine of 
pre-existent germs, believed that the ordinary laws of development 
were in Monsters applied to germs originally deformed; they were 
not produced by organic deviation, but the organic deviation came 
from primitive malformation. ‘This doctrine of pre-existence is 
one of the great battles in philosophy; we can only allude to it 
in passing, for it was definitively settled, when Geoffroy by his 
celebrated experiment on eggs, showed that Monsters could be 
produced at pleasure, merely by certain perturbations occurring 
during incubation. Placing a vast quantity of eggs in the incu- 
bating establishment at Auteuil, all of them exactly in the same 
ordinary circumstances of incubation, he troubled their develop- 
ment in various ways, shaking them, perforating them, setting 
them in a vertical position on either end, rendering half the 
surface of the shell impermeable by air, &c. He found the results 
corresponded with the various types of monstrosity observed in 
man and animals. This was conclusive against original mon- 





* Geoffroy was able to tell a mother what were the circumstances and the 
epoch which determined the accident, the result of which was a monstrosity. 
One day, a physician told him he was about to present to the Academy an 
acephalous monster. ‘Will you at the same time present the twin firstborn, 
and their common placenta?” asked Geoffroy. “Eh!” replied the astonished 
physician, “ have you, then, seen it?” “I only know what you have just told 
me.” 
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strosity: the embryo began its development through normal forms, 
troubled in its course it deviated into abnormal forms.* 

From this point we not only see the error of the old doctrine, 
but begin to see emerging the true theory of Arrest of develop- 
ment, for the single monsters, and of the Union of similar parts, 
for the double monsters. Space forbids our entering into details; 
the works of Geoffroy, Meckel, Serres, and Isidore St. Hilaire, 
abound in facts of great interest, and in ideas of far-reaching 
application: to them we refer. 

To the mind which has once fairly grasped the Theory of 
Analogues, the law of Balance of Organs, and the principle of 
organic deviations, which constitutes what are called Monsters, 
there can be little difficulty in the doctrine of Unity of Compo- 
sition, which was at once Geoffroy's goal and impulse—the aim 
of all his labours, the light by which he worked. We have said 
already that Cuvier never understood this doctrine he was so 
vehement in combating; we must add that in Geoffroy’s own 
mind there seems to have been some confusion on the subject, 
which prevented his expounding it with the rigour and clearness 
demanded by so great a conception. We will do our best to in- 
dicate the leading points of the doctrine, as they stand out in 
opposition to the doctrine taught by Cuvier. In the very formula, 
“Unity of Plan, Unity of Composition,” there is shifty vague- 
ness,t lending itself to various meanings. We will put the 
question in an intelligible form: Are animals all variations of 
One Type, developed according to One Organic Process identical 
throughout the series? Or, Are they variations of Many Types, 
and if so, of how many? M. Flourens says that Geoffroy’s ideas 
on mutability of species, and on the filiation of present with 
antediluvian species, are to be “ separated from that grand and 
beautiful series of laws which constitute his doctrine;” but, 





* “Qu’une mére dans les premiers temps de la gestation, éprouve une 
violente secousse physique ou morale; que cet événement provoque une vive 
et subite contraction du systtme musculaire, et en méme temps de l’utérus; 
que les membranes fcetales se trouvent ainsi tout 4 coup resserrées, et qu’il en 
résulte une légére -dilacération, deux phénoménes pourront survenir, savoir: 
écoulement d’une partie des eaux de l’amnios; puis l’union des lévres de la 
5° plaie des membranes avec le point correspondant du corps de l’embryon. 

e la des lames d’adhérence, ou drides, dont fh présence, tantét temporaire, 
tantét durable, trouble plus ou moins gravement le développement de l’em- 
bryon, soit qu’elle retient les organes hors des cavités ou ils devaient prendre 
place, soit qu’elle s’oppose aux réunions qui devaient avoir lieu, soit encore 
quelle retarde ou méme empéche la formation des parties qui devaient appa- 
a a ore St. Hilaire: “ Vie de Geoffroy St. Hilaire,” 
p- 280. 

+ See Goethe’s excellent remarks on these words, ‘ Werke,” lx. 519. “ Man 
glaubt in reiner Prosa zu reden, und man spricht schon tropisch.” 
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in saying this, M. Flourens appears to us to misconceive that 
doctrine, of which they are but the application. 

Geoffroy maintained that there was one Type, one Plan, accord- 
ing to which the whole animal kingdom was constructed. Cuvier 
maintained there were four Types, four Plans. And as long 
as the question is debated in the terms and within the limits 
fixed by Cuvier, we cannot but regard his argument as vic- 
torious.* It is indeed obvious, that the structure of a polype is 
not identical with that of a mollusc, or a man: form, organs, 
number of organs, materials, and functions—all not only differ, but 
differ su as to be irreducible to one and the same Type. An animal 
possessing a complex skeleton is not uniform in its composition 
with an animal possessing no skeleton. Cuvier’s argument there- 
fore consists in a facile enumeration of characteristic differences 
which strike the minds of his audience as irresistible evidence. 
Geoffroy feels that he is not comprehended, therefore not an- 
swered; but in vain does he struggle to get his views into clear, 
conspicuous formulas. The nearest approach to it is where, 
sensible of the misconception of his phrase, “ unity of plan,” he 
explains that it does not mean unity of distribution and material, 
but “unity of system in the composition and arrangement of 
organic parts.” ‘Thus a palace is not a hut, is not composed of 
the same materials, nor constructed according to the same distri- 
bution of those materials; but hut and palace are both the pro- 
ducts of the same principle of architecture, and are both funda- 
mentally the same in form and function; before a palace could 
be built there must have been the hut-type from which to start; 
no palace, cottage, castle, or dwelling-house, will ever be intel- 
lectually separable from that primitive type. 

Intellectually separable: in those words lies the kernel of the 
question. The philosopher restricting himself to des faits 
positifs, will recognise the characteristic differences of vertebrate, 
molluscate, articulate, and radiate types, and maintain their inde- 
pendence, just as the ordinary man does with respect to palaces, 
castles, mansions, and huts. But the philosopher who, from 
such facts, passes to the higher order of facts, named ideas, 
will recognise, underlying all such obvious differences, certain 
constant, essential, generic resemblances, which he will elaborate 
into a system, and call it a doctrine. In doing this, he only 
carries deeper the principle his adversaries have employed: they 
reduce all the varieties of animals to four Types, which are dis- 
cernible through endless differences; he goes deeper, and reduces 





_* Hence the majority of zoologists are with Cuvier; even Comte sides. with 
him, in this following, as usual, de Blainville. 
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the Types themselves under the head of some higher Type, 
which he proclaims the Plan of the Organic world. Those who 
doubted that all vertebrate animals, however various mammals, 
birds, reptiles, and fish might be among themselves, were all 
formed according to one Type, Cuvier would have sent to school 
to learn the A, B, C, of zoology; but those who proclaimed that 
the four Types were but modifications of one Type, he would have 
sent to the lunatic asylum as dreamers or madmen! 

It is our deep conviction, that the idea vaguely presented under 
the form of Unity of Composition, is the fundamental truth of 
philosophic zoology. When first proposed, it is startling; all 
experience seems to contradict it: the differences between a fish 
and a mollusc, between an insect and a polype, are manifold, 
obvious, irreconcilable. Granted. But now having made an 
argument of these “ differences,” let us with some care look into 
comparative anatomy, and from its teachings group together a 
few of the “ differences” which an accepted Type will show. 
Having separated the articulata from the vertebrata by reason of 
their characteristic differences, which, be it observed, are said to 
be essential—not mere modifications of the same type, but issuing 
from two wholly distinct types—let us see how wide is the interval 
which can be recognised between two animals of the same type, 
simply by what is admitted as “ modification.” 

Man and fish are the extremes of the vertebrate Type. We 
compare them: One lives in the air and dies in the water; the 
other lives in the water and dies in the air. One has organs of 
manipulation and speech; the other is silent and handless. One 
is viviparous, the other oviparous. These are obvious differences; 
anatomy reveals others of a more illustrative nature. Thus man has 
four hearts, with double circulation; the fish has only two hearts, 
with single circulation. (The Amphioxide indeed have no heart.) 
The man breathes by means of lungs, the other by gills; the man 
breathes through the nose as well as through the mouth; but “ 
fish has an olfactory organ traversed by the respiratory medium.” 
(Owen.) Man has a simple vertebrate skeleton, 7. e., a spinal 
column, and every single bone is an appendage to or modification 
of that column; fishes always have some bones independent of 
the column,* when they have bones at all, which is not always 
the case (e.g. the Ammocetes). No fish has a medullary canal; and 
in the Lancelet what serves for skeleton is not even cartilage but 
mere membrane. Man has a complex brain; there are fishes 
totally without it. Rathké and Goodsir have shown that the 
Branchiostoma have no vestige of brain or other encephalic en- 





* In fishes like the Lempris guttata, the spinous processes might almost be 
regarded as developed from a second vertebral column. 
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largement.* Further, no fish has a colon or cecum, or anything 
resembling them, the distinction between large and small intes- 
tines does not exist, but the intestines of some (e.g. Mullets) 
are compared by Rathké with those of the mollusca in being 
involved amid the folds of the liver; while in the electric eel there 
is an arrangement like that observed in the Cephalopoda, and 
very unlike that in man,—namely, the alimentary canal reascends 
the body, and terminates at the root of the tongue, beneath the 
throat. No osseous fish, according to Cuvier, has a pancreas; in 
some there is even no trace of those cecal appendages which may 
be regarded as the “provisional organ” of the pancreas, and 
which in the sturgeon conglomerate into a gland. We might push 
these details to an indefinite extent, but we will close with one 
familiar characteristic, which ought to have its importance, seeing 
how much stress is laid by Cuvier and his school on the position 
of organs;+ it is, that in fish the head rests upon the organs of 
circulation and respiration, so that the organs of digestion and 
reproduction, which come next, are under the first vertebre of 
the column! 

It will be said these are only differences of degree, not of kind; 
they distinguish the fish from the man, they do not affect the 
Type. The vertebrate structure is still there to constitute the 
Type. We answer—lIst. That in some fish there is no vertebral 
column, while in some mollusca (e.g. cephalopoda) there is a 
rudimentary column; so that the Type is not constant. 2nd. This 
vertebral structure is purely an arbitrary characteristic. It has 
been chosen as the indication of a Type, and is, so long as it is 
restricted to the conveniences of classification, an excellent indi- 
cation; but a profound mistake is committed in philosophy when 
a subjective artifice is made to coerce objective reality: in other 
words, when classification is confounded with the laws of life, 
biotary with bionomy. One might as reasonably deny the unity 
of composition in the social organism because our classification 
of men is into Governors and Governed, Employers and Em- 
ployed, Professional men, Artizans skilled and unskilled, La- 
bourers, &c.,—all these differences being founded on specific 
differences of position and function, and all arising from precisely 
the same cause as that which differentiates the animal world, 
namely, “Division of Labour.” 

Classification is a subjective mode of intelligibly conceiving 
the objective multiplicity of animals. Nature produces no classes. 





* “Cyclo. Anat. and Phys.” Art. “ Pisces.’ Owen’s “Lect. on Comp. 
Anat.” 

+ They deny the affinity between the vertebrata and the invertebrata on the 
ground of the position of the neural axis being dorsal and above the viscera in 
the one, and ventral or below the viscera in the other. 
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Nature has no Types, vertebrate or otherwise. She works through 
her own Methods, and we, endeavouring to follow these myste- 
rious paths, place mile-stones and finger-posts at intervals to 
guide our progress, and to aid our followers. If instead of mile- 
stones we place league-stones, our change of system will not 
change her pathways. Thus, when we take the vertebrate Type, 
and bring under it all those animals having an internal skeleton, 
we are making a very useful memorandum, but we are not demar- 
cating realities, we are not separating, otherwise than ideally, the 
vertebrata from the mollusca and articulata; for if instead of the 
skeleton, or osseous envelope, we take the nervous system as our 
point of departure, the unity of composition becomes more striking, 
the ascending series of modifications from the nematoneura up- 
wards being obviously nothing but the various specializations of 
one tissue, one system. Differences there are of course, and it is 
idle to enumerate them, for inasmuch as the animals are different, 
obviously so, there must be structural differences. But they are 
differences united by a common identity. 

Let us dismiss from our minds the consideration of skeleton, and 
look only at the nervous system. ‘The two sub-kingdoms of ver- 
tebrata and mollusca are before us. In the cephalopoda we per- 
ceive certain esophageal ganglia approximating in form, position, 
and texture to the brain of fishes (enclosed moreover in a cartilagi- 
nous cranium). “In the naked and more elevated forms, the 
posterior or supra-cesophageal portion has acquired the concen- 
trated and lobed form of a brain, sending out large nerves to the 
organs of sense, and extending backwards along the median plane 
two large cords of motor and ganglionic nerves situate above 
the abdominal viscera, like the spino-cerebral axis of vertebrata.”* 
But they are not as yet enclosed in a cartilaginous tube, which 
is the first and simplest condition of vertebral structure. “Thus,” 
exclaims Dr. Grant, summing up, “all the great systems of nerves 
of the vertebrata are already developed in the cephalopod, and 
the great nervous centres are here extended longitudinally above 
the alimentary canal and circulating system as they continue 
upward to man.” Finally, the same authority says—‘‘ By a 
series of metamorphoses and developments in the nervous system 
of invertebrata, we have seen its great centres accumulate around 
the esophagus and rise at length above the canal 
the naked cephalopods, we see in the lowest cartilaginous fishes, 
in the long cylindrical bodies of the lampreys, the myzine, and 
the gastrobranchus, two slender nervous cords extending along 
the middle of the back, and scarcely protected by a cartilaginous 
covering, which, however, is continued in a more solid form over 





* Dr. Grant: “ Lect. on Comp. Anat.” Lancet, 1834, p. 520. 
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their cerebral ganglia’*—thus we see that the Invertebrata are 
linked on to the Vertebrata in a marked manner through the 
nervous system; not to mention the lesser points of osseous 
affinity. “A cartilaginous cranial vertebra co-exists,” says Owen, 
“in the highest invertebrata with a calcareous dermal skeleton; 
and there is no abrupt contrast in passing thence to the consi- 
deration of the skeleton of vertebrata.” Especially if we think of 
such cases as the fishes, and even the reptiles (Lepidosiren and 
tortoise) in which the exo and endo-skeleton co-exist. 

The idea that Geoffroy was striving to express, appears to us 
to be this:—Unity of Composition is not to be sought in the 
form of animals, nor in their assemblage of parts, but in the pro- 
gressive repetition and complication of parts issuing from a common 
centre, and formed according to a common plan or process. 
Let the organic materials be represented by the letters of the 
alphabet, and we may say there is unity of composition in lan- 
guage; the laws of grammar are constant, amid all the varieties of 
phrase: speech has its types of verb, noun, adjective, and so on. 
Let our phrase be simple or complex, the plan is the same. Thus, 
“ Hold!—Hold this book. Hold this excellent book. Hold in 
your jewelled hand this very complicated and world-influencing 
book.” These sentences may stand as fanciful representatives of 
the progressive series of animals from the simple to the most 
complex; and in them we detect one plan amid various materials— 
one law of structure, varied only in its details. Or, as a truer 
analogy, take the serial development of the sciences. No posi- 
tive thinker will doubt that the sciences are one, though various; 
they have a method which is one, an organization which is one, 
and they are developed in serial progression, from the most simple 
to the most complex, each being but a repetition, under more 
complex conditions, of the preceding. Biology is as widely sepa- 
rated from Physics as a Mammal is from a Mollusc; yet the 
historian of development knows that there is unity of composi- 
tion in one as in the other. 

This is an adumbration of the truth, but greater precision, and 
the aid of another series of ideas are requisite before Unity of 
Composition can be definitively established; it is only by con- 
necting this theory with another, viewing it as the Statical Law 
of which Development is the Dynamical Law, that, in our 
opinion, it can be accepted. In a future article we propose to 
treat this subject of Development as it presents itself by the 
light of History, Zoology, and Embryology. 


* Thid., p. 545. Meekel says: “On voit d’abord se’ manifester dans l’em- 
bryon la portion dorsale ou l’are des verttbres. Examinez les céphalopodes, 
vous ne trouverez qu’une trace de rachis, qui correspond seulement 4 l’are des 
vertébres des animaux supérieures.”—‘ Comp. Anat.,” vol. i. p. 519. 
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In closing this brief exposition of the doctrine, we have only to 
remind:the reader that the exposition was necessarily confined to 
generalities, and that with the space at disposal there could have 
been no attempt to set forth details, or to give any survey of 
Geoffroy’s various contributions to special questions of compara- 
tive anatomy. Enough has been gained if the foregoing pages 
lead to a serious study of the works of a remarkable thinker, and 
if some definite idea has been given of the place occupied in the 
development of philosophy by ETIENNE GEorFrRoy St. HILarre. 
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F all mournful spectacles on earth, the very saddest is the 
Q corpse of a nation. Byron has told us in verse which will 


never be forgotten, what the image is in the case of Greece. That 
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of Rome is yet more terrible, because corruption infests what was 
once strength, symmetry, and vitality. In proportion to the 
vigour of its prime is the mournfulness of its extinction ; and if 
there is something animating beyond all comparison in seeing an 
united people achieving its purposes, spreading civilization by 
arms in one age, giving the law of religion in another, and in a 
third inoculating the earth with industrial arts and benefits, there 
is something intolerably painful in witnessing the life depart, 
those glorious movements become paralyzed, the very frame 
falling to pieces, and the helpless mass lying in the world’s way, 
to be trodden underfoot by all who have a mind to pass over it. 
Such is the fate, sooner or later, of every nation which has parted 
with its vital idea ;—that idea, whatever it might be, which 
directed its special aim. There is nothing in any existing vigour 
which can exempt any people from this fate, unless the condi- 
tions of vitality are preserved. When the Romans were here 
(as everywhere else) laying the foundations of our cities, building 
a wall from sea to sea, and paving roads along our mountain 
ridges, while the trembling natives in the forests below watched 
the gleaming of their arms, and listened to the clang of their 
implements, nothing could be less like death than their aspect as 
a people; yet were they even then drawing near the end of their 
national task, and the exhaustion of their national idea: and 
now, who does not point to that swarming sepulchre, stretching 
out fair to the eye into the blue Mediterranean, as the most 
striking instance in human history of how the glory of the world 
passes away? The most solemn part of the lesson is, that the 
same fate is absolutely unavoidable for every nation which, 
like the Roman, can have but one idea, and is compelled to 
exhaust that one. It is of the last importance to ascertain 
whether, under the law of human progress, nations must ever be 
as they have hitherto been, actuated each by one conception and 
purpose, temporary and isolated; or whether, as the ages pass, 
and human progression becomes more equable, a filiation of con- 
ceptions for each people, and a sympathy in them among all, 
may not become possible, so that nations may individually renew 
their youth, and, by mutual relations, secure an imperishable 
existence for all which are worthy of it. The Roman aim of 
conquest was one which, of course, could not become general, or 
even be participated in at all. The aim of spreading a new faith 
was one which might be shared by any number of nations; but 
it was exhaustible. Either success or failure must bring on the 
end. If Catholicism had been immortally established in all 
men’s minds, the bringing the last mind into the fold of the 
church would have ended the work, and left the missionaries at 
liberty for some other task. Asit happened, before this could be 
achieved, Protestantism arose,—to be itself for a time a great 
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national object and moving power. For nearly three centuries it 
was the life, and manifestation of life, of many nations; but it is, 
as its name imports, an essentially negative idea, barren in its 
function, and temporary in its duration. A protest can last no 
longer than the thing protested against. If Protestantism is cor- 
rective of Catholicism, it can last only till it has achieved its 
corrective task. Unless the nation for which it has for a time 
sufficed, should have obtained some more positive principle in 
the working out of its Protestantism, it must die, like the Greek 
and the Roman, and its abode become a mere monument for the 
instruction of a future age. 

This is our own case. Protestantism has done great things for 
us. Our princes might enjoy the release afforded by the Reforma- 
tion from their dependence on Rome, and certain advantages in 
regard to territory and regal dignity: but all these were small 
matters in comparison with the benefit to our fathers and our- 
selves of the clear conception of the right of free inquiry and 
private judgment, and of the political liberties which follow from 
these personal prerogatives. When our Elizabeth was the central 
power of Protestantism, hated by the old world of Europe, and 
idolized by the new mind that was growing up, the English 
nation was alive in every fibre. How its heart beat when the 
news came that the Spanish Armada was on the sea! How its 
pulses throbbed when its sovereign called it out to defend its - 
shores and all the liberties within them! And how the people 
rallied as one man when the procession of sails appeared in the 
Channel, as if England and Spain had come up against each 
other like heaven and hell! If it had been heaven and hell, our 
fathers could not have been more alive,—more full of purpose 
and duty, or of the sublime joy that attends upon them. Then 
was established our dominion of the seas; and then arose the first 
clear conviction that the interests of the sovereign and the people 
were one. It is the fashion in Catholic countries to make out 
that Protestantism was a great curse to us by occasioning the 
strifes between the Episcopalians and the Puritans; but the 
answer is found in the position held by England in Cromwell’s 
time. The continental relations of England during the pro- 
tectorate were such as no monarch but Elizabeth had ever con- 
ceived of. We were able to help the weak and awe the strong. 
To “avenge the slaughtered saints,” victims of Catholicism, 
became soon unnece , because our mere reprobation sufficed. 
In the strength of our hearts we conquered on every side; and 
the world, seeing us in earnest, waited on our bidding. This 
was because we had a conviction to work from, and a duty to do. 
Having conviction and religious sympathy for our national heart, 
we had Cromwell for our brain and Milton for our tongue, and 
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invincible troops and crews for our strong limbs, and _pro- 
testantism for our banner. Those were days when England was 
alive through her whole frame; and her fiercest enemies could 
not deny that protestantism had done great things for her. 

It was Cromwell who, as if he had seen that mere protestantism 
must expire, took the opportunity of its wars to extend commerce, 
its ideas and its organization. The Navigation Act passed in 
1651, and our naval enterprises were successful in the West 
Indies and the northern seas, preparing for the expansion of that 
commercial spirit which is our present excuse for letting our 
national conscience die out, as if we had never been blessed with 
a Cromwell, or honoured by the glories of his day. He had oc- 
casional glimpses of the danger the national conscience and life 
would be in if the lesser object should overpower the greater, 
and the interest of commerce be exalted over that of international 
duty. In one of his last speeches to Parliament, there are sayings 
which may be eminently instructive to us at present, considering 
that he who uttered them was the greatest vindicator of our 
authority among the nations that ever held rule in England. 
After reminding parliament that he was “on a watch tower to 
see what might be for the good of these nations,” and referring to 
their successful passage through “as great difficulties and straits 
as, I think, ever nation was engaged in,” he told* his hearers 
plainly, “ You are not a nation, you will not be a nation, if God 
strengthen you not to meet these evils that are upon us. First, 
from abroad. What are the affairs, I beseech you, abroad? I 
thought the profession of the protestant religion was a thing of 
well-being: and truly, in a good sense, so it is, and it is no more. 
Though it be a very high thing, it is but a thing of well-being. 
But take it with all the complications of it, with all the con- 
comitants of it with respect had to the nations abroad,—I do 
believe, he that looks well about him, and considereth the estate of 
the Protestant affairs all Christendom over; he must needs say 
and acknowledge that the grand design now on foot, in compari- 
son with which all other designs are but low things, is, whether 
the Christian world shall be all popery? Or, whether God have 
a love to, and we ought to have a love to and a brotherly fellow- 
feeling of, the interests of all the Protestant Christians in the 
world? ... I will pray you, consider how far we are concerned 
in the danger, as to our very being.” After reviewing the state 
and conduct of the European kingdoms, he went on—“ But it 
may be said, ‘This is a great way off, in the extremest parts of 
the world; what is that to us? If it be nothing to you, let it be 
nothing to you! I have told you it is somewhat to you. It con- 





* Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches. Carlyle. Vol. iv. pp. 338—342. 
[Vol. LXI. No. CXIX.]—New Szntzs, Vol. V. No. I. O 
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cerns all your religions, and all the good interests of England.” 
It was through earnest living for the prominent conviction of the 
time that the great ruler became sensible at once of the perils of 
the nations afar, and of the danger of apathy at home; and it 
was by hastening to the rescue of those nations, and by rebuking 
the first signs of apathy at home, that he raised our reputation 
and authority in the world to a height never attained before or 
since. Such was the fruit of an earnest protestant convict.on ! 
While protestantism was doing these great things for us, and 
for Sweden and Denmark, it unfortunately did not penetrate 
Russia. The difficulties of Europe at this hour are owing to 
causes in operation then. The failure of the royal line in Russia 
gave that nation a Czar Peter. If, instead of a Czar Peter, 
Russia had had the Reformation, she would not have been sin- 
ning and suffering as she now is. All the real liberties of Europe 
are owing to the implication of protestantism with government, 
and with the national mind, in countries penetrated by the Re- 
formation, whence the liberalizing influence has spread into 
Catholic kingdoms where the Romish polity is always found, at 
need, susceptible of modification. But where the Greek church 
exists, the old lust of dominion, and temper of despotism remain, 
an antique barbarism, side by side with a progressive world. 
And thus it is now with Russia, because, instead of Luther’s inno- 
vations, it had Peter’s. And, as for us, the commercial idea 
which is overriding us now was gaining strength through the 
acquisitions and advantageous arrangements made by Cromwell. 
It was not, however, to be at present the vital conception of the 
English mind. The idea of national liberty which had so nobly 
animated the conflict with royal prerogative was hitherto un- 
fulfilled, and the Revolution of 1688 was yet to take place. The 
great and memorable Protestant reign of William IIL, taken with 
its antecedents, shows what was the vitality of our nation a 
century and a half ago. The commercial idea was still rough and 
rude wherever it existed. The desire was for wealthy lands as 
colonies, for mines and money, and costly articles of merchandise ; 
and the only conception was of a monopoly, and of warfare, if 
need were, for the sake of it ;—a view which is worth mentioning 
here because the fact largely affected the foreign policy of every 
nation, and determined the direction of military activity when 
the wars of conquest first, and of religion afterwards, appeared to 
be over and done with. It is clear that when colonies and com- 
merce become objects of more and more interest in Europe 
generally, on the decline of the religious conflict, maritime coun- 
tries must at once rise in importance, and their inhabitants 
become the most completely possessed by the commercial idea. 
Thus it was when the Dutch were conquering and colonising in 
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were annexing West India islands, and settling at Surinam, and 
along the North American seabord. Richelieu, who was the 
founder of a cabinet policy in Europe, did what he could for 
France in the matter of colonies, but with small success. 

The effect of this state of affairs, of the generation of the com- 
mercial idea, on international relations must be evident at a 
glance. It was a remarkable point of time in the annals of 
nations when sovereigns found themselves obliged to depute 
some of their business and their authority to ministers who should 
work with their own heads, and give advice to the monarch, 
instead of being mere hands to execute his pleasure. Not less 
remarkable was the moment when ministers were sent abroad, 
to represent their own government at foreign courts. Before 
this, of course, there must have been some recognition of inter- 
national law, more or less express and clear ; and, therefore, some 
admission of international duty. No moralist or statesman will 
question the importance of such a juncture in the history of 
nations. The peace of Westphalia, in 1648, important as it was 
in many ways, was so chiefly as showing what could be done by 
international consultation, and as settling the leading political 
maxims on which the subsequent policy of Europe has been 
founded. No doubt, every member who attended that congress 
had in his hand a copy, or in his mind a full recollection of that 
book whose immediate popularity testifies to the needs and cha- 
racter of the time—Grotius’s “ Law of War and Peace,” which 
had appeared twenty-three years before, to give the world the 
great new tidings that there was such a thing as a Law of 
Nations. Thus, two centuries ago, all the elements of an inter- 
national organization seemed to be provided. Here was a common 
law, eagerly accepted, as to its principles, on every side: here 
was a ministerial system, which might be expected to be exempt 
from the personal passions which had too often broken off the 
negotiations of kings; and here was now a regulated system of 
ambassadorial representation,—a complete machinery, it might 
seem, for conducting the new business which had arisen with a 
new social phase. But there were reasons why the combination 
did not work with entire success, and for as great a liability to 
quarrel and war as had existed at almost any former time. Of 
these reasons, none were perhaps more powerful than the imma- 
turity of the commercial conception. While monopoly was the 
one idea, with all manner of fears, desires, and jealousies for its 
attendant feelings, there could be little genuine repose in nominal 
peace: and there could not but be a constant liability to war. 
Hence the long series of international aggressions by colonial 
invasion, by privateering, by struggles of every kind that could 
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arise from the notion that whatever one people gained was so 
much out of another’s pocket. Hence the oppression of the 
weaker states by the stronger, and the precarious and painful 
position of neutrals, whenever war was going on, and even after 
it was over. It was this irresistible strength of the commercial 
principle, together with its blindness, which introduced the re- 
maining elements of modern European policy. There had been 
standing armies before the time of Louis XIV.; but he aug- 
mented them to an extent which made them characteristic of an 
incipient age of peace. He made the armies of France large 
enough to permit all the rest of the population to pursue their 
employments, and cultivate the arts of life, ignorant of the worst 
horrors of war. Such was the effect of the first great standing 
armies. When Frederick the Great oppressed his people with 
the burden of 200,000 men, and the Bourbons with a soldiery 
numbering 500,000, there was revolutionary discontent, naturally 
enough: but the mischief was in the absence of check upon such 
excess, and not in the principle of a standing army, which is an 
indispensable introduction to an age of peace. 

Here we find ourselves brought to the threshold of the first 
great international construction formed by the mutual agreement 
of states. The Balance of Power was the clear conception on 
which diplomatic action proceeded. As the monopoly principle 
was that on which commerce was estimated and conducted, for 
want of knowledge of a higher and truer, so, as an inevitable 
consequence of the commercial aggressions of the time, the re- 
lations of states were competitive, and not co-operative in prin- 
ciple, though they must be, of course, co-operative inform. The 
balance of f power was not a new conception. It had been grow- 
ing.since the Reformation had snapped so many political bonds 
before woven by the catholic administration of European affairs ; 
but not till the reign of Louis XIV. had anything like an esta- 
blishment of the balance taken place. When the thing was 
done, great was the glorification of those concerned in it ; and it 
really was a striking ‘and able achievement, though not alto: rether 
what its authors believed it. To them it seemed the very summit 
of political civilization ; whereas their grand-children saw that it 
was only a stage in the ascent, and one quite within the reach of 
storms and incalculable cross-currents. ‘The balancing principle 
did, however, secure to the smaller states a freedom and stability 
which they could hardly otherwise have obtained at all. The 
spirit of conquest was restrained in one place; and industry was 
protected from invasion in another. Nations were at liberty to 
make trial of different modes of government ; and negotiation 
more and more took the place of the strong hand. Though 
Poland was divided, on the plea that her internal dissensions 
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would make her the prey of some one great potentate if she were 
not divided among several, and that her partition was thus 
necessary to the balance of power; and though this negative 
principle of balance had no effect against the positive forces 
which broke up France first, and then the whole system ; and 
though, again, there was little or no consideration of the welfare 
of the respective peoples in the arrangement, it was not merely 
a benefit at the moment by securing a beginning of regular 
international relations, but it gave time to some of the smaller 
states to confirm their existence, and acquire a really national 
life. 

During the century when the Balance of Power was the lead- 
ing idea of the statesmen of every country in Europe, England 
had objects of interest sufficient to sustain her national life and 
morality. There was the care of her own civil liberties, mani- 
fested in her Revolution ; and the protestant interest kept alive 
by the expulsion of the Huguenets from France, and by the 
settlement of many of them in this country. From that time 
onwards, there is but little to be said that it is at all pleasant to 
say of her character and conducf in her relations to the rest of 
the world. The end of her protestantism, as a principle of life, 
came long ago, as it was sure to come when the need of protest 
was over. She still talks of protestantism ; but she does not 
live for it, nor ever can again; and she has found nothing since 
to offer to her statesmen as a cause to stand or fall by, except 
the business of improving her own constitution by infusing more 
of the popular element into it. This is a good work, as far as it 
goes ; and it should partially employ us all: but it can operate 
only indirectly upon any part of the world beyond our own 
bounds, and has no connexion with the great order of duties 
which arise from our foreign relations, beyond enabling us to get 
our national will duly expressed and acted upon, when we have 
such a will ready for expression. A man is very right to improve 
his health and personal morality ; but he is not leading a good 
life unless he is doing his social duties also. Thus, while we 
have, since the Revolution, greatly ameliorated our own political 
system, we have scarcely anything to boast of in our international 
relations. If the plain truth is to be spoken, we must say that, 
from the hour when Louis XIV. received our deposed James ILI., 
with friendship and patronage, to the end of the last war, our main 
object in all our foreign policy seems to have been the humiliation 
of France. 

What a falling off! It was a glorious time for England when 
her great Queen was supported by her people in the champion- 
ship of protestantism, and when every man in the kingdom knew 
that a struggle of principles was going on in the world, in which 
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England held the right, and was going up to battle for it, with 
the pen first, and then, if need were, with the sword. Every 
Englishman was then proud of the vigour and majesty with which 
the rights of conscience were asserted at foreign courts, and all 
longed to have a hand in the preparation for invasion. The 
lion-hearted Queen had then a heroic people, and when she and 
her court put on mourning after the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
the nation mourned with its rulers for the persecution of the faith 
which they held to be the most important interest in the world. 
So it was under the Protectorate. When the news came of the 
eviction of the Waldenses, Cromwell shed tears, and was moved 
to the depths of his great soul. He refused to sign the French 
treaty that day (earnestly as he desired to have the business com- 
pleted) till the French king and cardinal pledged themselves to 
join him im righting the oppressed. His secretary, Milton, wrote 
letters to all Protestant states: the nation fasted (a genuine 
manifestation in those days), and sent abundance of money 
(Cromwell subscribing 2000/. out of his private purse) for the 
relief of the sufferers: and, as a crowning fact, the demand for 
justice was effectual. Ruler and people being alike in earnest, 
the unwilling cardinal was urged on, and the Duke of Savoy was 
rebuked and compelled to retrieve his act. If such a thing could 
now happen as that the rulers and people of England should 
truly mourn and resent any act of aggression abroad, it might be 
again found possible to shame and rebuke the aggressive potentate, 
and reinstate his victims. But a fatal scepticism has dissolved 
the earnestness of our statesmen. There is no John Milton to 
write our state papers. Our sovereignty has lost the warm blood 
which flushed the cheek of Protestant Elizabeth; and the source 
of Cromwell’s tears is dried up. When such injuries happen in 
our day, we first begin to argue whether they are any business of 
ours; and then we cannot make sure that there is anything that 
we can do; and then we suppose it is too late, declare ourselves 
very sorry, agree that it is too bad to do such things as tyrants 
do, and then go down to our House of Commons and our count- 
ing-house, and add up our columns of public and private pounds, 
shillings, and pence. Long after Cromwell, and even William 
III. was in his grave, the country gentlemen of England and the 
Tory councillors of Queen Anne did an act of justice to Hungary 
which contrasts remarkably with the conduct of the Whig advisers 
of Queen Victoria. It was the belief of that great Tory party, 
that England cared too much for foreign affairs; that she had 
nothing to do with the balance of power; that she had only to 
let other nations alone, and push her commerce with them all. 
In short, the Tories of those days held exactly the views pro- 
fessed by the commercial interest in ours. They were, as nearly 
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as possible, a peace party. Yet they entered as mediators into 
the dispute between Austria and Hungary, as between two inde- 
pendent powers; whereas, our modern method has been to pro- 
fess sympathy with Hungary, against Austria, but to treat the 
Hungarian war as an insurrection of subjects against their sove- 
reign. To this has the scepticism, indifference, or fear of our 
rulers led us, after a century and a half of action prompted by 
such a motive as hatred of France! What a falling off is here! 
There was once a time when the rallying cry of England was 
“God and my right!” That was good in its day. Then were 
there noble sayings so common as to become trite about the 
Bible being the religion of Protestants, and the press being the 

ladium of British liberties; and about civil and religious 
iberty being a cause all over the world: but by Nelson’s time 
the descent was to that precept which he enforced upon the 
naval mind—“Hate a Frenchman as you would the devil” 
Happily he left another saying, not invented but sanctioned by 
him, that “ England expects every man to do his duty:” a valuable 
tradition, in which is preserved the conception that every English- 
man has a duty in regard to his ‘country, and therefore to his 
country’s honour among the nations of the world. 

Enmity to France! It is hard to see any duty implicated in 
that conception ; and it can scarcely be said to include any defined 
aim. Yet the one or the other is indispensable as a principle of 
national life, and as a ground of any foreign policy whatever. 
Such a passion or project may supply some sort of connexion be- 
tween acts which otherwise appear wholly desultory: such a con- 
nexion as did give some sort of character to our multifarious 
negotiations, from the time when Louis XIV. afforded a cordial 
reception to our exiled Stuarts, to that when Napoleon went 
down at Waterloo. But such an aim must work itself out. To 
sustain a genuine national vitality, the principle of action must 
be of a sound moral quality, with a broad intellectual basis; a 
condition to which this enmity to France never could respond. 
The defined aim of Russia—to extend her territory and empire 
—may, and does answer her political purposes at present ; and 
so does that of the preponderating power in the United States, 
—of annexation of territory, to provide a new area for slavery, 
as the old wears out: and so did that of Spain, to preserve 
catholicism intact, by unintermitting repression of free thought. 
All these aims suffice to keep up a certain consistency of political 
action for a time; but thoughttul persons know that it is only 
for a time, because it is only a moral agreement that constitutes 
national life. How long Russia will go on “conquering and to 
conquer,” in virtue of the singleness of her aim, no one will ven- 
ture to say; but everybody knows that, having missed the re- 
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formation of three centuries ago, she will fall to pieces, unless 
some other reformation comes, to unite her people in some sort 
of moral agreement and pervading emotion. There is no saying 
how far the Southern interest in the United States will induce 
the Northern to carry their policy of annexation ;, but all the 
world (whose opinion is worth anything) knows that every act of 
annexation opens a door for barbarism to return by, and that the 
genuine national life of the United States is suspended while this 
policy proceeds. It will, no doubt, revive and grow to something 
glorious when public conviction and sentiment shall at length 
overthrow slavery. That will be their protestantism, professing 
dogmas of infinite value while the subjugation remains to be 
broken through, which will be found to be negations when their 
function is fulfilled. The world has seen how far the Spanish 
aim carried the government and people of that peninsula. It 
carried them to the very end of catholicism itself; and now, 
because there is nothing more to be done for catholicism, and no 
protestantism, or other moral object, has taken its place, we see 
the spectacle that we have declared to be the saddest that the 
world can show,—that of the corpse of a nation, foul with a cor- 
ruption from which eye and mind recoil. So, as regards our- 
selves. Our purpose to humble France gave a sort of consistency 
to our foreign policy during the last century which is now appre- 
ciable to a steady eye, though it was scarcely visible at the time 
to any observation but that of France herself. Other nations 
could not make out what we were about. France found herself 
thwarted in all directions, and thereby understood what we would 
be at. The secret of our ancient support of Austria was that 
she was the most hopeful enemy of France; and our desire to 
reconcile Hungary with her, in the reign of Queen Anne, was 
because the alienation of Hungary was weakness to Austria. 
For a short time during the administrations of Walpole and 
Cardinal Fleury there was an amicable intercourse between the 
two great states, which had a powerful intiuence in preserving the 
peace of Europe ; but when the Pitts were in power, the reduc- 
tion of France was the one leading principle of government in 
England. For this, England supplied funds to every enemy of 
France, and the system of loans received an enormous expansion. 
To support the expense a vast extension of our foreign commerce 
was indispensable; and for this, according to the ideas of the 
time, it was necessary to exclude all others from our track. The 
struggle assumed the character of a commercial war, and a new 
phase of conflict was presented,—-still with hatred of France for 
its leading feature. The blockade system was introduced ; 
neutrals were oppressed ; and the most peaceful citizens of each 
country were afflicted by an enforced scarcity of the necessaries 
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and comforts of life. The spirit of national enmity thus aggra- 
vated, there was little hope of peace being real and permanent, 
even when it was professed and declared in 1802. Lord Malmes- 
bury, meeting the Duke of York in the street, and being asked 
for news, answered, “ Peace, sir, in a week, and war in a month ;” 
and the king, to whom the saying was repeated, was pleased at it. 
It was Napoleon who renewed the war; but the king and his 
ministers were anything but sorry that he did so; and on we 
went again, on a new score of French quarrels. More privateer- 
ing, more blockades, more subsidizing of foreign powers, more 
weaving of coalitions, more loans, more of Mr. Pitt’s way of 
making war! He had always failed: the states he had supported 
always lapsed, sooner or later, into the power of France. Yet he 
began again, as sanguine as ever, about “setting Europe to rights,” 
as he used to say. And when Austria seceded from the coalition, 
after the battle of Austerlitz, laying open the Mediterranean to 
the French, the great hater of France could only say despair- 
ingly, “ Roll up the map of Europe,” and lie downanddie. The 
national passion and aim did not die with him. The protraction 
of the war could not be helped ; but there was no occasion for 
the quarrel with America in 1812. It arose out of the blockade 
system ; and it might have been avoided if England had repealed 
her Orders in Council in time. That war is one of the most dis- 
graceful, under every aspect, ever waged by any nation ; and it 
was occasioned solely by our rivalship with France in locking up 
commerce. When the time came for treaty-making, at the close 
of the conflict, the same object, of humbling France, framed the 
terms that we dictated to states that could not assert themselves 
against us. It was not hatred of Napoleon alone that actuated 
us; for it has become known that if he had not returned from 
Elba to concentrate all quarrels on himself, war would have 
broken out immediately among his enemies on the question of 
the settlement of Europe,—they being unable to agree as to the 
future balance of power. When Waterloo had settled all, we 
made free with some small states, to restrict the power and ter- 
ritory of France, causing Genoa to be absorbed by Sardinia, be- 
cause Sardinia was a good bulwark against France, and giving 
Sicily to Naples, to strengthen Naples against France. We 
assigned Lombardy and Venice to Austria, in defiance of all 
natural circumstances and dispositions, because we wanted to 
strengthen Austria against France. What the bitter fruits of 
this arrangement have been every child in England knows. It is 
to be hoped that the children in those betrayed countries under- 
stand the case too ; and then the next generation will rectify the 
settlement. They probably do ; for we know that at the schools 
in Lombardy, where geography is taught to classes, and the 
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question occurs “ What are the natural boundaries of Italy?” the 
children shout the answer, “Gli Alpi!” with a glee that has a 
strong prophetic tone in it. 

In pursuing this object, and gratifying this passion, we have 
succeeded, as far as the humiliation of France is concerned. We 
have narrowed her territory; we have mortified her ambition; 
we have stripped her of her colonies. Of course, we have, with 
all this, earned the immortal hostility of her people. Moreover, 
we have earned the reputation, with the rest of Europe, of 
caprice and perfidy,—from the fluctuating state of our alliances 
with other nations. In our steady enmity to France, we have 
been now allies and now foes to Holland, Prussia, Austria, 
Naples, and Turkey. If it is said that France has compelled us 
to this by the proceedings of all her sovereigns, from Louis XIV. 
to Bonaparte,—of all her despotic sovereigns and revolutionary 
authorities—we must not only mourn a necessity so singular, 
but doubt whether it might not have been overruled by the 
forces of a loftier national belief and morality. 

Since this aim was achieved, what have we desired and done? 
Our reputation abroad is still that of caprice and perfidy: and 
what can we show in our international conduct that can justify 
our resenting such a view of us? Is there any evidence of a 
sense of international duty existing among us? Do our people 
know what to wish for and aim at in the management of the 
affairs of Europe? In their occasional warm sympathy with 
foreign struggles for freedom, is there any deep principle, or 
any clear knowledge, which impels them to desire and choose that 
their government should do its duty abroad as well as at home? 
Have we, as a nation, any moral creed, avowed, established, or 
even discussed, and in any degree applied and acted on? Having 
no longer any definite aim, high or low, to direct our foreign 
policy, have we any faith and morals? One or the other we 
must have, under penalty of destruction,—of melting away from 
among the nations. And if we, as a people, are insensible to our 
duties under the law of nations, what are our statesmen? Which 
of them has been a law student in that sense? Which of them 
comes prepared for his task when he offers to conduct our 
foreign relations? Which of them has ever rendered us an 
account of his principles, and his convictions, and his knowledge, 
so as to satisfy us that our national conscience, honour, and 
interests are safe in his keeping? Every foreign minister comes 
raw to his office; depends on foreign ambassadors for all his law, 
and the greater part of his facts; comforts himself with the 
practice of secrecy, which absolves him from the most irksome 
difficulties attending his responsibility; works from hand to 
mouth; prescribes pro re nata, and “leaves the issue” (in diplo- 
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matic phrase) “to the Almighty Ruler of events.” Thus it is 
that, for a long course of years, we have been the blind agents of 
such foreign powers as have the knowledge in which our states- 
men are deficient. Thus it is that, while really loving liberty 
and desiring its expansion, we have been made the instruments 
of oppression, or mere helpless remonstrants against tyranny. 
We find ourselves deceived and misled; and we always make 
the discovery at the critical moment when action should begin. 
We cheer on the progressive peoples, and tell them we are 
coming; and then we find ourselves tied by the leg: and as the 
routed forces fly, they look on us with countenances of reproach, 
such as should wring our national heart. And all this is not our 
inevitable misfortune, but our sin. We, the people of England, 
can obtain everything morally desirable that we choose to have. 
We may have, whenever we choose it, a clear conception of our 
duty,—a knowledge of the circumstances in which it is to be 
done,—and ministers of state qualified to work out our convic- 
tions, and deliver the national soul. 

When, with the battle of Waterloo, our enmity to France 
expired by exhaustion, we were aware that Russia was the next 
object of dread and aversion; and, certainly, if the ground of 
hostility really was the proneness to conquest of the rival power, 
there has been no state so worthy of our jealousy as Russia; for, 
except Napoleon, no power has made such ccnquests as Russia in 
modern times. The conquests of all other powers together are not 
to be compared to the acquisitions of Russia. Yet we have not 
made opposition to her a national object, or a subject of any passion 
whatever. Weare very far from wishing that wehad. National 
enmity is no sound and permanent ground of policy or duty. 
What we do wish is, that our nation and government had seen, 
(what was clearly visible to good eyes at that time,) that the 
great cause of the civilized world in the opening period, would 
be the assertion of representative or other free government in 
Western Europe, in opposition to the encroachments of eastern 
despotism in the form of Russian conquest. We were not 
without zeal for constitutional government, in a narrow and 
imitative way. We set up or sanctioned constitutions, more or 
less like our own, in Portugal, Spain, and France,—in all of 
which states they have failed, simply because the peoples of those 
countries are not like us, and because our own constitution grew 
up, and never was made. It was a narrow view and a hopeless 
aim, such as would have been precluded by a deep conscientious 
sense of national rights and liberties. Such a sense would have 
taught us that popular liberties must assume, in each nation, the 
form prepared by the national antecedents; and that our business 
was to declare for and assist the principle, wherever assistance was 
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needed against aggression by the strong hand. If let alone, the 
nations could and ought to manage their affairs for themselves, 
If oppressed, or threatened with oppression by foreign force, we 
were bound, in most cases by treaty. and in all by principle (if 
we had but seen it) to stand up for the right, as our forefathers 
did in a past century, when earnest words went for more than 
cannon-shots. For want of some moral principle and creed of 
this sort, we have interfered and dictated where we had no busi- 
ness; and, on the other hand, we have been idle and dumb 
where a demonstration and a word might have saved the liberties 
of a nation. It is because we have no fixed and avowed prin- 
ciple and rule that our conduct is vacillating and uncertain: and 
it is because foreign nations never know what we shall do next, 
that they have so iittle respect for our doings, and that we have 
lost almost all power of peaceful remonstrance. 

We liberated Spain, as all the world knows, and will know for 
ever. We superintended the constitution-making, and set the 
infant Isabella on the throne. We prevented the despotic allies 
of the French Bourbons from assisting in the invasion of Spain 
in 1828 ; and Mr. Canning put the power of self-defence into the 
hands of the Spanish colonies in America by declaring that no 
power should meddle with them but the mother-country; and he 
sent troops to Portugal, to save constitutional government there 
from aggression on the side of Spain. It was Canning’s supreme 
desire to preserve peace as long as was possible without detriment 
to the national honour, because he knew that the next war, 
whenever it might occur, would be a war of opinion, which 
must be fierce and protracted, but might be made less so by 
being deferred. From the time that we did so much for Spain, 
she has done nothing for herself. There has been a succession of 
revolutions and turmoils; constitutional government is at an 
end ; religious liberty has been made more hopeless than ever 
by a new affiliation of the country to Rome; the French aim of 
uniting the two crowns by marriage has been achieved in spite 
of us by means so hideous in guilt as to prove to us how utterly 
powerless we are in regard to our own protégée, the young 
Queen; and now we are subject to insult, and treated as contra- 
band in the country which we rescued from political annihilation, 
and which is deep in every sort of debt to us. The nations of 
Europe remark to each other that our policy in Spain has been 
a blank failure: and so it has. And it is much the same in 
Portugal. Constitutional government, for the name of which we 
did and suffered so much, is no more of a national institution 
there than it would be in Egypt, if we took a fancy to set it up 
at Cairo. Those poor three millions of Portuguese are no more 
free than they are easy and prosperous. The young Queen 
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whom we set up at such cost ruled badly, and has died unla- 
mented,—to make way probably either for the return of the old 
traitor Miguel, or for a long course of civil strife, in which there 
is little chance for liberty to gain anything. There is talk among 
various political parties in Spain and Portugal of setting aside 
the poor, betrayed, and corrupted Queen of Spain, with her 
(supposed) illicit offspring, and uniting the two kingdoms under 
the young King of Portugal, under the name of the Iberian 
peninsula. However this may be,—whichever way the troubles 
of both kingdoms may issue,—it is certain that, in regard to 
both, the policy of England remains a blank failure. The failure 
is not to be excused on the ground of the weakness and sins of 
the respective nations. It is ‘only the more clear that we had no 
suitable policy to propose for them. Moreover, our being bent 
on establishing constitutional liberty there excited hopes in 
countries better prepared that we should support the good cause 
in their case :—a hope that we have too often disappointed and 
betrayed. There is the case of Belgium again. At the peace, 
we forcibly united it with Holland, pointing out complacently 
what an admirable arrangement this-was, in regard to soil, rivers, 
and divers conveniences: but the peoples’ dispositions went for 
nothing in the estimate, and a disruption was the speedy con- 
sequence. When the traveller listens in Rotterdam to the talk 
about Antwerp, and in Antwerp to the talk about Amsterdam, 
he hears a curious commentary on the arrangements of 1815. 
And when this arrangement fell to pieces, we made a little 
kingdom of Belgium, which had to go king-hunting, like nash, 
and which is a perpetual embarrassment and peril to every body 
concerned with it. There it lies, a constant bait to France, and 
thereby keeping us in hot water, because we are bound to sustain 
Belgium against France. Thus it is, when States are set up in 
an arbitrary way, and fitted with sovereigns who are neither 
born to their thrones nor have won their crowns. Nothing can 
be less easy and secure than our present position with regard to 
Belgium, which is on terms of jealousy, suspicion, and humiliation 
with France, while closely related by marriage to England and 
Austria. With the next storm among the old powers of Europe, 
this new kingdom, which has no root in the soil, will probably 
fall before the first blast. The mention of the Belgian throne 
leads our thoughts to the Greek one, which was so nearly 
accepted by the present King of the Belgians. To soothe the 
jealousy of Russia, the disposal of Greece was managed in London, 
instead of Constantinople, in 1829; and here, far away from 
Turks and Greeks, their affairs were settled for them,—Greece 
being abstracted from victorious Turkey, and then reduced in 
size, to the exasperation of the Greek chiefs, and made into a 
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kingdom which had no natural sovereign, and no willing sub- 
jects. The helplessness of Greece was a fact, and the indepen- 
dence of Greece was a sentiment which was the plea for such 
conduct at the time. Prince John of Saxony declined the crown 
at once. Prince Leopold, now King of the Belgians, went a long 
way in bargaining about it, and was believed to have accepted 
it; but he called off at last. It was nearly three years longer 
before a sovereign could be found to wear the political bauble 
which was once a venerable symbol. The boy Otho of Bavaria 
let it be put on his head at last ; and how it looks there, plenty 
of visitors to Athens have told us. Of all the beggarly shams of 
royalty to be seen in the world, none is so painful as that of 
Greece, because we cannot sink the name and its associations. 
By that piece of management, we weakened and exasperated 
Turkey, we strengthened Russia, we made the Greeks sulky (and 
they have pouted ever since), and it is hard to say what good 
was done to anybody. How we have recently treated the Greeks 
in the Pacifico business, and thereby got into difficulty with 
France and Russia, which were bound to defend the independence 
of Greece, we all remember. But in that transaction Lord Pal- 
merston was not alone to blame. Royal interference with the 
Foreign Minister's duties was the cause of disasters for which he 
had to suffer in public opinion. Qa March 15, 1850, Lord Stanley, 
in the House of Lords, quoted from a letter written by M. 
Thouvenel, the French Minister at Athens, to M. Londos, the 
Greek Minister, the following: that after “the good offices and 
mediation of France” had been accepted, “the English Ambas- 
sador in Paris communicated to the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs the actual text of the instructions [for the cessation of 
hostilities] which were to be despatched to Sir T. Wyse by the 
courier of the 8th of February. If their arrival at Athens has 
been delayed it can only arise from some cause entirely indepen- 
dent of Lord Palmerston’s will, for he had declared most positively 
on the 5th of this month, to M. Drouyn de Lhuys, that he would 
immediately send an order to suspend the coercive measures 
employed against Greece.” The order in question, which might 
have reached Athens on the 19th of February, did not arrive 
until the Ist of March. As we stated in a former number of this 
review, “ It might have gone by the French courier and boat, but 
by being delayed was sent round by Trieste, and its non-arrival 
led to very serious complications. Lord Palmerston could give 
no satisfactory explanation of this delay. Buyt the truth was the 
despatch had to be submitted to the Queen before it was sent ; 
and thus was produced a serious breach, not only with Greece, 
but with France !”* 





* Westminster Review. New Series. No. I. p. 582. 
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A mere reference to this business will suffice. The English 
may have passed their decision upon these transactions and may 
have forgotten them : the Greeks, too, passed their decision upon 
them, and will not so easily forget them. Such is the existing 
relation between us and Greece. The comment of Russia upon 
it reads rather curiously at this moment, during her occupation 
of the Danubian principalities. “It remains to be seen,” wrote 
Count Nesselrode to Baron Brunow, in February, 1850, “ whether 
Great Britain, abusing the advantages which are afforded her by 
her immense maritime superiority, intends henceforth to pursue 
an isolated policy, without caring for those engagements which 
bind her to the other cabinets ; whether she intends to disengage 
herself from every obligation, as well as from all community of 
action, and to authorize all great powers, on every fitting oppor- 
tunity, to recognize towards the weak no other rule but their own 
will, no other right but their own physical strength. Your ex- 
cellency will be pleased to read this despatch to Lord Palmer- 
ston, and to give him a copy of it.” This is pretty good from 
Russia, however well deserved at the moment. 

One scene of our vacillation was Sicily, in 1812 and 1848. We 
had much to say at that time of our sympathy with Sicily, and 
about how well she might get on with a good constitution; she 
having been set forward in the career of representative govern- 
ment at the same time with ourselves, by the Normans, in the 
eleventh century. For many centuries she belonged to Spain, in 
the same sense in which Belgium, Milan, and Naples belonged to 
Spain,—that is, by having the same king, but no other connexion 
whatever. A century and a half ago, Sicily was separated from 
Spain, and transferred to the Duke of Savoy, who was crowned 
at Palermo, after promising, by an article in the treaty of 
Utrecht, to preserve all the liberties of Sicily. In a few years 
the Sicilians made use of the opportunity of war to reunite them- 
selves to Naples, after an interval of four centuries and a half, 
during which they had preserved their constitution and liberties. 
it was Ferdinand the Third of Sicily and the Fourth of Naples 
who, under the influence of his Austrian wife, strove to destroy 
that ancient constitution in 1806, and was prevented by the 
fidelity of Great Britain and the patriotism of the Sicilians. In 
1811, the attack was made: but again England did her duty, 
and Lord William Bentinck adopted such decided measures at 
Palermo as foiled the despot. Our interests in the Mediterranean 
required the sympathy and mutual support of the two greatest 
island peoples in Europe; and the good understanding was com- 
plete. The constitution, as at that time reformed, was truly 
Sicilian in character, though some guarantees were derived from 
ours. For three years Lord W. Bentinck protected and sup- 
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ported it against the plots of the court by an armed intervention, 
which was exceedingly welcome to the liberals of the island. In 
1816, the king first left the island without consent of parliament, 
which was unconstitutional, and then annulled the whole con- 
stitution. Lord Castlereagh then abandoned the engagements of 
our government, engagements repeated in various forms at 
various times, to support the constitution and liberties of Sicily; 
but, owing to the intolerable practice of diplomatic secrecy, 
under which we are suffering bitterly at this hour, the fact was 
not known to the peoples of Sicily and England; nor were the cir- 
cumstances revealed till the debate brought on in the Commons 
by Lord W. Bentinck, in June, 1821. In 1820 there was a 
revolution in Sicily, no aid having arrived from England in 
reply to repeated appeals. The revolutionists were of course 
called rebels. They held their ground well, and obtained good 
terms: but who was to enforce the fulfilment of conditions 
which were unwelcome to the perfidious reigning family when 
England had withdrawn from her engagements? In 1821, an 
Austrian army occupied Naples and Sicily; and all was over for 
the time. Some of the noblest voices in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment were raised in protest and appeal on behalf of the Sicilians; 
but Lord Castlereagh, by suppression, denial, and mystification, 
aided by the ordinary apathy of our people about foreign affairs, ob- 
tained a vote of sixty-five against thirty-five, by which the Sicilians 
were delivered over for above a quarter of a century to the despo- 
tism of Naples, which was perpetually provoking conspiracies, and 

hen flooding the scaffolds with blood in revenge for them. The 
oppression, the torture, the public floggings, the massacres be- 
came insupportable, and the revolution of 1848 broke out, in 
January, before all the other revolutions of that year, and quite 
independently of them. None of us need to be reminded of the 
incidents of that revolution,—the success of the patriots, the 
establishment of the provisional government, and the negocia- 
tions with terrified Naples. It was the king who first applied to 
us for mediation; and, the Sicilians being willing, we undertook 
to mediate. Lord Minto went out with the squadron of Sir 
William Parker; but, before he arrived, the king had repented 
his appeal, finding that our inclinations were on the side of 
justice and liberty. The mediation, however, was carried on for 
some time; but the king rejected all reasonable terms, and so 
conducted himself as to bring on the decision of the Sicilian par- 
liament that the Bourbon family had forfeited their throne. In 
due course, that is, on the 9th of June, the British consul-general 
at Palermo presented himself formally to the president and his mi- 
nisters, to declare that England would recognise the new king of 
Sicily when in possession of the throne ; and, during the next month, 
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the parliament elected their king,—the Duke of Genoa, the 
youngest son of the King of Sardinia. Our squadron in the 
harbour of Palermo saluted the Sicilian flag, by orders from our 
Foreign Office, and one of its steamers carried to Genoa the mes- 
senger who was charged with the news of the election. Mean- 
time, the King of Naples had entered upon his course of revenge 
on his own shores; and in August he sent an expedition against 
Sicily. We had obtained the opening of the sulphur trade from 
him by bringing up our ships and making a resolute demand ; 
and there can be no reasonable doubt that we might now, by the 
same method, have saved Sicily from this invasion. Ferdinand 
was, by our own acknowledgment, an invader ; yet our ships lay 
idly on the sea while the Neapolitan armament destroyed 
Messina. When the bombardment had gone on for eight hours 
without return, the English and French intervened, and imposed 
an armistice, which Sicily accepted only on condition of the 
fullest recognition of her rights to independence. From that 
time till February, 1849, negotiations went on. Lord Minto 
had refused to negotiate on any terms which pretended to set 
aside the constitution of 1812; but Mr. Temple, after the king 
had perpetrated the foulest atrocities, permitted the constitution 
to be destroyed, and a substitution to be made of a charter 
granted by the king. Sicily would not agree to such terms, and 
the war began again. Hostile force, treachery of a foreign com- 
mander, and treason at home, were fatal to the patriots,—that is, to 
the mass of the people; and they are betrayed to destruction. 
Now and then we say that we are interested in the Sicilian 
cause ; but we have done nothing, and that beautiful island lies 
with its cities in ashes, its liberties destroyed, its whole fate 
subject to the malice of a detestable tyrant, and its best citizens 
banished or lying in chains in such prisons as Mr. Gladstone has 
described to us. Amidst the filth, disease and torture of their 
captivity, these patriots are no doubt meditating on the foreign 
policy of England, and on those words of Sir James Mackintosh, 
which every Sicilian has by heart,—that England “could not 
abandon her engagements to Sicily without perfidy and dis- 
honour.” Thoughtless summer travellers, who laugh when they 
hear, from place to place on the continent, compiaints of “ per- 
fidious Albion,” may put on a graver face when they have read 
this story. The idlest of them will agree with us, that our poli 

in regard to Sicily is no laughing matter. The final remar 

that occurs in regard to the case is, that Russia was concerned in 
the disastrous change of the Sicilian constitution for a charter 
granted by Ferdinand, by which Sicily was finally separated from 
Great Britain, and brought under the power of the continent. 
The Russian minister at Naples refused to take a share in the 
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mediation, on the ground that Russia was a party to the Treaty 
of Vienna, which had, he alleged, guaranteed the union of Naples 
and Sicily. Ferdinand also declared, that the union was an act 
of the Congress of Vienna; but nothing of the sort appears in 
the treaty. Nobody contradicted the Russian minister ; and his 
threatening observations on the mediation were received with a 
disgusting meekness and sentimentality on the part of the French 
and English negotiators, who were sure that the Czar must be 
pleased if the Neapolitan business could be settled without fresh 
disasters. No doubt he was abundantly satisfied with the way 
in which matters ended. 

Much less is Russia satisfied with certain consequences of the 
Hungarian quarrel. There Russia has overshot her mark as 
much, perhaps, as England has fallen short of her duty. Ac- 
cording to much reliable testimony, the Russian soldiery and 
officers left Hungary in a very different state of mind from that 
in which they entered it; and if troubles should arise to the 
present or any future czar from his subjects’ sense of the human- 
izing and cheering effects of constitutional liberty, he may take 
it as retribution for his incursion into Hungary in 1849. And if 
we talk of retribution for him, what should there be for us who 
permitted that incursion The ministers who are answerable for 
-it should be sent travelling in Hungary. There they would see 
villages of roofless houses, with tall chimneys standing up over 
the quenched domestic hearths. The gardens are full of blossom- 
ing fruit-trees; but there are no hands to gather the produce ;— 
no life stirring but wild animals in the tall grass. The Austrian 
sentry is seen behind the iong green lines of the fortifications of 
Komorn, and the noble soldiery who held it are banished or 
buried out of the way, or scattered and hidden among the pea- 
santry. In Pesth, the once gay streets are still and lifeless——no 
Hungarian uniform visible, and the inhabitants gone to their 
perilous and dreary country abodes,—such of them as have not 
been shot or hanged, or driven into madhouses or exile. To feel 
himself answerable, more or less, for the suppression of a nation 
like that of Hungary, may be something like a due retribution 
for a statesman, if the ruin be fairly presented to his eyes and 
his heart. In all future time it will be told in history that 
England’s clear duty was to prevent the catastrophe, and that 
she did it not. The main Austrian army was driven back and 
back, and very nearly expelled from Hungary; it was disheart- 
ened and enfeebled, retreating upon the frontier, and the Hun- 
garian forces were strong and cheerful, all along the Danube, 
when the Russians marched on, converging from various parts 
into Hungary, and we, disobeying the law of nations, and faith- 
less to all international principle and all prior professions, allowed 
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the barbaric strangers to march in and ruin all. Since that time 
every household is secure of its domestic spy; every heart wears 
the mourning that is never put off: a noble lady has been flogged 
by a company of Austrian soldiers; her husband is dead by his 
own hand, unable to live under the horror of that conception; 
and their only son is made to serve as a private soldier in Italy. 
His half-crazed mother hoards two treasures: the newspaper 
which tells of the exploit of the Brewers of Bankside, and a bit 
of the broom with which Haynau was assaulted. It was Haynau 
who broke the heart and turned the brain of that household; 
and we ranged ourselves on his side. We countenanced Austria 
in treating the revolt of Hungary as the insurrection of a pro- 
vince; and, when Russia marched in, we said not a word about 
making a casus belli of her invasion of a European kingdom. 
The connexion of Hungary with Austria was one of compact, not 
of conquest; and the very basis of the compact was, that “the 
kingdom of Hungary should preserve its independence.” Its 
parliament was a fine specimen of representative institutions, and 
more open to popular participation than any in Europe since the 
early Saxon days of England. The Austrian sovereign was King 
of Hungary, but simply in virtue of his being crowned there; and 
he had only certain specified rights in the country, relating 
mainly to foreign matters. All Hungarian affairs were managed 
by Hungary herself; and no great measure proposed in regard to 
her by Austria could pass without Hungarian sanction. This 
was so well understood that, as we have mentioned before, the 
Tory ministers of Queen Anne mediated between Austria and 
Hungary as between independent powers; and this as of course. 
The Austrian monarchs behaved towards the Hungarians, for 
some centuries, as the Stuarts did to their people; and in 1815, 
when the Holy Alliance was in the first fervour of its enthusiasm, 
the Emperor of Austria strove to overpower the Hungarian con- 
stitution. If our Hampden and Cromwell, and their supporters, 
were venerable for their struggle with Charles I., so were the 
Hungarians for their resistance in a remarkably analogous case; 
and they succeeded. In 1825, their constitution was once more 
confirmed. Every attempt at improving Hungarian institutions 
was thwarted with all the power that Austria could exercise; yet 
did the Magyar patriots advance, step by step, in the path of 
reform, ending with the emancipation of the serfs, at enormous 
pecuniary sacrifice, in 1848, This great act was done, and liberty 
of the press and other good things were secured, after the insur- 
rection at Vienna, which followed that of Paris, when Count 
Batthyanyi was President of the Hungarian ministry, and Kossuth 
Minister of Finance. In July, the emperor was invited to Pesth, 
to open the reformed parliament in person. He declined doing 
P2 
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so, and was, in truth, quite otherwise engaged. He was openly 
condemning Jellachich, and secretly instigating him to invade 
Hungary with his Croats, who crossed the border and pursued 
the road to Pesth, to the number of 65,000, in the next Sep- 
tember. Hungary had now to choose between unconditional 
submission to Austria and resistance. There is no man who 
loves his title of Englishman, we suppose, who will have a mo- 
ment’s doubt as to what it was right todo. Hungary resisted; 
and in a few weeks it was a question of life or death between the 
two kingdoms which had been united under one sovereign. In 
five months, Hungary published her Declaration of Independence, 
and declared the House of Hapsburg rejected and dethroned for 
its perjuries. There seems no reason why this declaration of 
independence should not be as celebrated in the world as the 
American one; and it would have been so if we had done our 
duty by a nation which had achieved its entire independence. 
A more clear and unquestionable statement of wrong endured 
and resistance justified was never laid before the world; yet did 
England offer no resistance, nor, as far as we know, remonstrance, 
_— the invasion of Hungary by Russia. She spoke of the 
ungarians as insurgents, and merely humbly hoped that Austria 
would be humane, and that some means would be found of re- 
establishing the former connexion between the belligerents. This 
communication brought out from Prince Schwarzenburg a letter 
of such extraordinary insolence as, we fear we must say, our 
conduct deserved. English “hopes and trusts” were marshalled 
on the one side, and the Russian forces on the other. Ve 
naturally, the latter were welcomed and the former snubbed. 
England plucked up spirit afterwards to sustain Turkey in her 
refusal to give up the Hungarian refugees; and France did the 
same. This saved some of the honour of England, and probably 
deferred the attack on Turkey from the north; but it availed 
little to Hungary, which was by this time lying waste. The 
English and French fleets in the Mediterranean were sent to 
protect Constantinople; but, before that, the Danube was rolling 
depopulated villages, and through a perished couatry; re 
ungarian nationality, if ever it should exist again, would have 
to be recreated. 

Now, what is the Law of Nations,—what does it mean and 
what is it worth,—if the most powerful peoples in the world are 
to sit idle and allow the weaker to be crushed, without an attempt 
at rescue? The main purpose of the Balance of Power was to 
secure the freedom and safety of ‘the smaller states, and enable 
them to live their own life while surrounded by powers which 
could annihilate them in a moment, without such protection. The 
principle of non-interference in the internal affairs of other states 
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always went along with the statement, that the invasion of any 
country that was in alliance with the declaratory party would be 
considered a casus belli. What became of all such principles 
and pledges, and of the very conception of a casus belli, when 
England allowed Russia to march her armies down into Hun- 
gary, on behalf of Austria alone? Hungary had proved that she 
could cope with Austria. Our sympathy was all that she then 
asked or wished for. But, when another mighty power inter- 
fered, the wickedness and stupidity of non-intervention were 
such as history will hereafter be at a loss to account for. We 
could account for it, only too easily; and every additional reason is 
an additional cause of shame. We were not living for any great 
idea or cause: We knew nothing (through our most pernicious 
custom of diplomatic secrecy) of what our rulers were saying 
and doing; and from the indifference generated by this ignorance 
we awoke only to show sympathy when the mischief was done. 
We were deceived, in all the revolutions of that time, by Lord 
Palmerston’s hearty tone in regard to liberty, and such cordial 
language of his as came occasionally to our knowledge ; not being 
fully aware that he is as conservative in act at home, in reference 
to foreign policy, as he is liberal in speech abroad, nor that there 
were influences, in the cabinet or out of it, which neutralize such 
liberality as he has. Events had not disclosed, as they have 
since, the effects of the all-pervading influence of the Coburg 
family, who are allied with almost all the monarchies of Europe, 
and whose notion of safety is in those monarchies all clinging to 
one another, “to stem,” in royal phrase, “the torrent of revo- 
lution.” We were not aware how, since the retirement of Lord 
Melbourne, Prince Albert's opinions had become more and more 
copiously admitted into the national councils, nor of the in- 
creasing confidence and earnestness with which those opinions 
are proffered as the modest young prince becomes the thoughtful 
middle-aged man: and it had not then come out how unwelcome 
Lord Palmerston was at court, nor what strict watch, of an 
unfavourable kind, was kept over his correspondence and admi- 
nistration in every way. If we had known all these things, we 
should no doubt have said and done something adequate to the oc- 
casion. A timely expression of our sympathy might possibly have 
saved Hungary: and in saving Hungary, it would have obviated 
the difficulties of the present hour; for the independence of 
Hungary would have been the best barrier against the encroach- 
ments of Russia; it would have strengthened Austria against her 
terrors of the Czar; and the Danubian Principalities would as yet 
have been safe from the affliction that our mismanagement and 
want of principle have brought upon them. In the absence of 
international principle, some small number of modern Britons 
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strove to establish a sort of ground on which they could serve at 
once both God and mammon. A petty Holy Alliance, as fatal 
to liberty as the great one, was got up with precisely the same 
professions, and with somewhat more acceptance from the British 
government. The programme of the Holy Alliance, dated 
Christmas Day, 1815, is remarkably like that of our peace 
societies. The allies “ publish in the face of the whole world their 
fixed resolution, both in the administration of their respective 
states, and in their political relations with every other government, 
to take for their sole guide the precepts of the holy religion of our 
Saviour,—namely, the precepts of justice, Christian charity and 
peace, which, far from being applicable only to private concerns, 
must have an immediate influence on the councils of princes, and 
guide all their steps, as being the only means of consolidating 
human institutions, and remedying their imperfections.” It 
really appears that there is no telling broad brims from crowns 
in the case of heads thus heated with conceit and delusion,— 
drunk with the fumes of power and wealth. It has not taken 
forty years to show us how the Holy Alliance tended to “ peace 
on earth and good will to men;” and it did not take four years 
to show what the Peace Society achieved by its first movements, 
in strengthening the wrong and enfeebling the right. At the 
very moment when a resolute demonstration, supported by a 
known, adequate force, would have saved Hungary as it has saved 
many another fair scene from devastation and a whole age of 
horrors, a crusade against war was begun, as Admiral Napier said, 
“Tn defiance of the Duke of Wellington’s letter in 1848, wherein 
he pointed out the nakedness of the land, and showed that we 
could be invaded by a powerful nation with an army of 400,000 
or 500,000 men, and that we could not produce 20,000 men in 
England, while we had very few ships to contend against the 
enemy, the Whig government—and it was a Whig government, 
I am sorry to say, at the time—obeyed the call of the Peace 
Society, and reduced the army 5000 men, and also the fleet five 
sail of the line!” Really, while these holy allies proffer so much 
religion, we wish they could afford us a little morality. If the 
Peace Society had that much influence over government, it is 
much to be wished that they had preached a little as to our duty 
as subjects of international law. Their addresses usually end 
with some anti-climax about increased taxes, and uncomfortable 
liabilities to merchandise at sea. If their teaching, with its 
mingled worldliness and asceticism, and its crowning bad taste, 
has any influence at all over rulers and people, what might not 
be hoped from a community of knowledge and sentiment on the 
subject of international obligations, and a steady general aspira- 
tion towards that political liberty which, springing from Protes- 
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tantism, has now to go through its life and death struggle with 
Asiatic despotism; that despotism which has the Greek Church 
for its palace, and all self-seekers, whether crowned or broad- 
brimmed, and of every nation and order, for its allies? Meantime 
we have let Hungary be struck down, and the prostrate hopes of 
that nation are the bridge over which despotism is advancing to 
new invasions. There was a time when it would have paused at 
our call, and turned back at our rebuke: but now our appeals are 
like the voices on the mountain, and we need not hope to see 
ambition turning to stone in mid career for anything we can say. 
It will reach its prize if we do not place ourselves straight in the 
way, with clear honour for our breastplate, right against might 
for _ battle-cry, and the sword of valour in our strong right 
hand. 

Again, as to our policy in regard to Turkey. In 1814, we 
were certainly aware of danger to Europe from Russian encroach- 
ment. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said in parliament, in 
November of that year, that he did not believe that any British 
Minister would be a party to the annexation of Saxony to Prussia, 
and the subjugation of Poland by Russia. Russia and Prussia 
united on the ground of these claims; and an European war, 
with Napoleon left out, was imminent when he broke up the 
situation by his return from Elba. The pretensions of Russia 
were even then sufficiently manifested to induce Austria to join 
France and England in a secret treaty in the following February, 
in order to secure the carrying out of the treaty of Paris. In 
1822, some curious revelations were occasioned by the murder of 
Kotzebue by a German student. It became known that Kotzebue 
was in constant correspondence with Alexander, informing him, 
spy fashion, of “the state of literature and public opinion in the 
cities” of Germany. These affairs were not too small to engage 
the Autocrat’s attention while he was stimulating the intention of 
France to invade Spain, and himself threatening the invasion of 
Turkey. The Congress of Verona, which was summoned to pre- 
vent a war between Russia and Turkey, found that the real topic 
was the invasion of Spain, in which Mr. Canning prevented any 
nation joining France: but enough was ascertained about Russian 
relations then to put us on our guard against those aggressive 
designs which do not die when czars are strangled. Turkey had, 
at that time, obtained important successes over the Greeks, who 
had risen against her. Athens had fallen, and victory was actu- 
ally in the hands of the Porte, when the European Powers, 
apprehensive of the hopeless subjugation of Greece, and of 
Turkey becoming too presumptuous, or provoking Russia to 
descend and coerce her, interfered between the sultan and his 
rebellious subjects. Russia took the same side with France and 
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England in the Greek case,—-not from wee with Greece, 
but because she wanted to see Turkey weakened,—which was 
exactly the point on which England and France had misgivings 
whenever Russia was on the scene. The Duke of Wellington 
went to St. Petersburg to settle how the combatants could be 
parted, preserved, brought to terms, and made to keep them. It 
has always appeared to us that there was something uncommonly 
fine in the attitude and conduct of the Porte when the three 
Powers interfered between her and the rebellious subjects she had 
actually conquered. No Greek sympathies ought to blind us to 
this. The Porte declined to treat; and when told that the Powers 
would enforce their terms, the Turkish minister's words—his 
only words in the final interview—were, “‘ God and my right!’ 
Such is the motto of England. What better answer can we give, 
when you intend to attack us?’ Then ensued the battle of 
Navarino, when the Turkish and Egyptian fleets were destroyed 
under circumstances so intensely exasperating that the universal 
dread was of a slaughter of the Christians at Constantinople. 
But not a hair of their heads was touched. Their safety was not 
due to any terror on the part of the Turks. Their behaviour had 
been valorous and calm throughout: and at the awful moment 
when the Sultan saw from his balcony the ambassadors of all the 
Powers sailing out of the harbour, leaving him to warfare with 
England, France, and Russia, there were wise men about. him 
who could assure him that the two first would never leave Turkey 
to be destroyed, and Greece once more enslaved, by the power 
and arts of the third. This was the universal conviction in 1827; 
and it is much to be wished that the conviction were as universal 
and as heartfelt now. The Porte did the only thing left in iis 
power. It roused its subjects to meet the expected Russian 
invasion by such appeals as made it a religious war. In six 
months the invasion took place,—in April, 1828. We had 
obtained no terms for the Greeks,—we had helped to destroy the 
only check upon Russian possession of the Black Sea; and Turkey 
was brought enfeebled into the very war with Russia which it had 
been the object of our negotiations and management to prevent. 
Of course Russia was victorious, and at once. Under the circum- 
stances it could not be otherwise; and nothing that happened at 
such a juncture affords any ground for a judgment of what Turkey 
can or cannot do after a lapse of years, and under less special dis- 
advantage. In one respect the sudden fall of everything but 
Constantinople was a great benefit to Turkey. Short of victory, 
it was the best thing that could happen. No smaller degree of 
wg would have induced her to accept Christian intervention. 

e resisted it to the last moment; but, having been compelled 
to accept it, she has found it a very good thing: and from that 
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hour she has been growing more and more competent to take her 
place among the powers of Europe. Russia obtained what she 
most wanted ;—plenty of money, which is singularly welcome in 
that quarter; and a protracted hold upon the country. She pre- 
pared, in her long foresight, for the descent which she has now 
made upon the Principalities, and withdrew from the left bank 
of the Danube only after having in a great degree Russianized it, 
and in order to return with more convenience at a future time,— 
as some people saw then, and everybody sees now. The other 
Powers used the occasion in setting up that Greek independence 
which has done no more credit to our policy than our Penelope 
method of proceeding with regard to Turkey. 

So little had our methods succeeded in securing the indepen- 
dence of Turkey thus far, that in 1830 she applied to Russia to 
defend her against her own vassal—the Pasha of Egypt. Russia 
was only too happy to do so, though she had, at that time, the 
reduction of Poland on her hands. The appeal was very annoy- 
ing to England and France; but France was undergoing her own 
revolution. In our strong agp of Russian encroachment, 


5 
we gave up our fear of French expansion, and now offered no 


objection to Algiers being made’ a French colony, as the begin- 
ning of a colonisation which would spread along the north coast 
of Africa, and in time raise a question about the possession of 


Egypt, and of the highway to India. Really, it is too much to re- 
quire foreign powers tohave anyrespect for us, as long as they never 
know where to have us, or how to interpret our vacillations, or in 
what direction to look for our successes. The fear of Russia was 
strong enough in many minds some years later to make them dis- 
trustful of the commercial treaty between England and Austria, 
which they believed to be framed by Russia, and by which the 
Danube was opened to British vessels as far as Galatz, in return 
for benefits to Austria in the Mediterranean. There are writers 
among us now who can point to their predictions, printed in 1838, 
that, by a quiet neglect of shoals and sandbanks, near the mouth 
of the Danube, Russia would obtain almost exclusive control 
over the pulsations of that great artery of despotism. During the 
last few weeks, while a succession of complaints has reached us 
of the state of the Sulina mouth of the Danube, the comment 
of some of us has been, “ We told you how it would be, fifteen 
years ago.” There were circumstances in the conduct of the 
ezar which accounted for such suspicions, for he was laying a 
heavy hand on the destinies of nations, and with less disguise 
than formerly. He had been planting forts in the wilds from time 
to time, in a secret kind of way. The freetraders of North 
America came upon one in their excursions into unknown hunt- 
ing-grounds; and the pioneers of western civilization lighted 
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upon another on the Red River. The Turcoman caravan, be- 
yond the Caspian, found another on a promontory there; and 
an Englishman who happened to be in Persia, sent word that the 
court was beset by Russians, who assumed to be government 
agents. We took alarm at this last fact, and rushed into the fatal 
policy of changing our north-west Indian frontier, and making 
war with the Affghans, who, with their impracticable territory, 
were our best bulwark against Russia in that direction. Our pro- 
per business with Russia was in Europe, where Nicholas was per- 
sages some overt acts remarkable enough. In Warsaw, 

e said publicly that if anybody there dared to utter such a 
thought as the nationality of Poland, he would level Warsaw with 
the ground, while, at the same time, he attempted to raise a loan 
in the name of Poland. The world wondered whether these acts 
indicated insanity or want of money—two afflictions under which 
the sovereigns of Russia are wont to suffer, after a reign of suffi- 
cient length. The czar bound Turkey down to an agreement 
that no armed vessel should pass into the Black Sea from the 
Mediterranean without his permission. The czar quarrelled with 
England about a vessel, the Vixen, which had landed salt at a 
fort reconquered by the Circassians; and his general in command 
signified his royal views in a letter to the Circassian chiefs which 
said, “ Are you not aware that, if the heavens should fall, Russia 
could prop them up with her bayonets! The English are good 
mechanics and artisans, but power dwells only with Russia: no 
country ever waged successful war against her.” (The Circassians 
will hardly agree to that.) “Russia is the most powerful of all 
nations. If you desire peace, you must be convinced that there 
are but two powers in existence, God in heaven, and the Empe- 
ror upon earth.” In Cracow, established as a free state by the 
Vienna Congress, he committed an aggression which it is utterly 
disgraceful to all Europe to have allowed. Some expressions, let 
fall by some Poles there on his saint’s day, displeased him; he 
got Austria and Prussia to join him in taking possession of the 
city, which they had guaranteed from the entrance of any armed 
force; and when they had expelled all liberal refugees, they pro- 
ceeded to remodel the institutions of Cracow,—that is to Rus- 
sianize them, establishing the Greek Church and its despotisms, 
and leaving 2000 Austrian troops to enforce the new order of 
things. All this was preparatory to the final absorption of Cra- 
cow by Austria, which took place in 1846; and that annexation 
may be regarded as itself preparatory to Cracow belonging 
nominally, as well as really, to Russia, whenever it shall suit 
Russian purposes to occupy it. When he had nothing more 
engrossing to attend to, the czar devised new insults for the con- 
stitutional King of the French. When the King of Prussia 
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seemed to be becoming constitutional, in 1842, the czar became 
cool, rude, and threatening. When the Greeks obtained a consti- 
tution, in 1843, the czar interrupted the first deliberations of the 
Assembly by stationing an armed Russian steamer at the Pirzus, 
seizing the Russian ambassador, and carrying him off to be dis- 
graced and dismissed as an unfaithful servant for not having pre- 
vented the movement. The czar was operating at the same 
time in Austria to annihilate, virtually, the power of the Cham- 
bers; he was raging in Servia (of which state he called himself 
the protector), banishing and otherwise punishing the adherents 
of a prince whom the Servians loved and he did not; he was 
persecuting the Jews in his own dominions with abominable 
cruelty, banishing them to the steppes of the interior, and 
seizing their children for naval and military service; and he 
next proceeded to patronise the pope, whom he had thoroughly 
cowed. He went to Rome, and there the aged pope plucked up 
spirit to tell him some truths which he should have heard from 
younger and more vigorous powers long before. But where was 
the hope of England showing any vigour! We had gone about 
the matter in our own way, failing, as usual. We had tried to 
keep Russia in check in 1839 by preventing a war between Tur- 
key and Egypt. We took Syria from Egypt, guaranteeing the 
hereditary succession of the viceroy’s family to the pashalic of 
Egypt. Syria lost the good government imposed by Mehemet 
Ali; the roads were infested by banditti; all security for life and 
property was gone; and the Christians of the Lebanon cut one 
another's throats whenever they could. Old Mehemet Ali used 
to ask English travellers sarcastically how they liked travelling 
in Syria, now that he could no longer protect them as he could 
on the Nile. 1t is very doubtful whether the Porte is the stronger 
for its nominal possession of Syria, while Syria and Egypt are 
certainly very much the worse for it. 

Now, where is the wonder, our foreign policy having been 
what we have here shown, that blank failure is the result of all 
our talkings and doings? Where is the wonder that our foreign 
ministers, in long succession, neither sustain our national honour 
abroad nor give satisfaction at home? Where is the wonder that 
our citizens, when travelling or residing on the continent, are 
liable to insult and injury, like the subjects of no other power; 
and that*in our own parliament, there is an occasional vote of 
want of confidence in government on foreign questions, as in the 
celebrated debate in the Lords in 1850? Where is the wonder 
that hotheaded and suspicious men have charged a foreign 
secretary, an English nobleman, with paying his debts with Rus- 
sian gold? Wild and absurd as is the charge, it naturally 
obtained more or less credence while England aided the projects 
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of the czar by apathy, or blunders, or by absolutely playing his 
game for him. If an enemy of England desired to expose her 
weakness in regard to her foreign policy, he could hardly do so 
more forcibly than by ranging, side by side, the speeches of our 
principal statesmen in that debate, in 1850, in which the Lords 
outvoted the government, and the Commons contradicted the 
Lords. During the four nights that that debate of the Com- 
mons lasted, a variety of views and notions was put forth which 
would be ludicrous if it were not melancholy. e House was, 
for once, a true representation of the people,—of the popular 
looseness of conception, judgment and principle as to interna- 
tional conduct. At the end of a rereading at this time of that 
celebrated debate, a painful impression remains on the mind of 
doubt of what anything meant, and what anybody wished. It 
is certain that we had not practised a policy of non-intervention 
altogether. If we had, the dispute would have been at least in- 
telligible in its grounds, and definite in its scope. Some sort of 
defence might then have been made of our desertion of Sicil 
and failure as to Hungary. As it was not so, perhaps Mr. Sid- 
ney Herbert’s account of the results of our policy may be taken 
as about as true an one as we are likely to find. He said that the 
mission of Lord Minto, misunderstood and misinterpreted by the 
Italian people, had had a most fatal effect upon the progress of 
sound constitutional reform; that Romeand Naples were sunk under 
a grinding military tyranny; that Prussia had obtained liberty 
without the assistance of Lord Palmerston; and he asked what 
was the condition of all countries that had been cursed with his 
aid. Such is the account given at this day of the country that, 
in Cromwell’s time, was the champion of the liberties of the 
world! 

In that debate, Mr. Roebuck spoke of “the obstinate ignorance 
of the English people as to foreign affairs.” If we look to our 
method of administration, we should rather speak of the helpless 
ignorance of our people ; but again, when we remember that it 
rests with them tu remedy that method of administration, we are 
willing to admit that the ignorance may be called obstinate. 
The principle which constitutes the very heart of constitutional 
government is that expressed by the old proverb, “ Wil de nobis 
sine nobis.” Yet, constitutional as we declare ourselves to be, 
we permit that half of our duty which concerns our international 
relations to be done, or left undone, without our knowledge. If our 
constitution does not provide for our people being kept informed 
of the state of our foreign relations, it must be e to do so; 
for the responsibility of our ministers is merely nominal, in 
regard to the half of their business, while they may take 
advantage of the old absolutist practice of diplomatic secrecy. 
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So long as all our business with foreign states is trans- 
acted in secret, so long will it be impossible for the nation to 
feel any permanent interest in our foreign policy. Every American 
may visit the foreign department at Washington, and see, 
on demand, the despatches to and from his government. The 
same is, we believe, the case at Berlin; and certainly we learn 
from the Prussian papers, as well as from the French, a good 
deal of what we want to know, and what we cannot obtain by 
other means. Now, this is much worse than an absurdity: it 
isasin. We are tired of hearing of the difficulty of controlling 
our foreign policy, when in Lord Palmerston’s hands, from his 
perpetually answering, when inquired of, that it would not be for 
the public interest to say what was going forward; and again, 
some time after, that the business was now concluded, and, of 
course, beyond the reach of everything but mere criticism. But 
this is what we shall hear from Lord Anybody till we choose to 
reform our constitution in this point. The plea of safety and 
necessity is nonsense while other nations, some more and some 
less free than ourselves, can conduct their policy openly, and 
while they can send us, in their journals, news of what our rulers 
are doing ; and the helplessness is shameful to a people who will 
not allow a penny to be spent, or any internal administration to 
go on, without their consent and approval. We have a theory of 
government at home, and we look vigilantly to its being carried 
out. We have no theory, no principle, no national conscience 
about our foreign relations, and we leave them to the care of an 
administration which is, in that respect, virtually irresponsible. 
It is the “obstinate ignorance” of Englishmen which lets such a 
state of things exist; and it is the existence of such a state of 
things that ensures and protracts the helpless ignorance of 
Englishmen. Kossuth told us something of what he thought of 
this, above two years ago, in his Guildhall speech ; and he said 
more in America, in his Louisville speech, which we cannot do 
better than quote :— 


“There is hardly anything which has astonished me more than the 
fact that for the last thirty-seven years almost every Christian nation 
has shared the great fault of not caring much about what are called 
foreign matters—foreign policy. Precisely the great nations, England, 
France, America, which might have regulated the course of their 
governments for a very considerable period, abandoned almost entirely 
that part of their public concerns, which with great nations is the 
most important of all, because it regulates the position of the country 
in its great national capacity. The slightest internal interest was 
discussed publicly, and regulated previously by the nation, before the 
government had to execute it; but, as to the most important interest, 
the national position of the country and its relations to the world, 
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secret diplomacy, a fatality of mankind, stepped in, and the nations 
had to accept the consequences of what was already done, though they 
subsequently reproved it. In England, I, four months ago, avowed 
that all the interior questions together cannot equal in importance the 
exterior: there is summed up the future of Britain; and if the people 
of England do not cut short the secret of diplomacy, if it do not in 
time take this all-absorbing interest into its own hands, as it is wont 
to do with every small home interest, it will have to meet immense 
danger very soon, as this danger has already seriously accumulated by 
former neglect.” 

All this is very true. If we had known what Castlereagh was 
doing, we should certainly not have broken our engagements to 
Sicily in 1816. If we had known what Lord Minto was saying 
in Italy in 1848, we should not have allowed any mistakes to 
injure the cause of Italy. If we had known the details of the 
Pacifico business, we should not have played the tyrant at Athens, 
and insulted the Greeks irreparably. If we had known what 
Lord Auckland was about in Caubool, we should have saved our 
army and our honour in Affghanistan. If we had read, in time, 
the despatches to Austria which were made known to us thence, 
we might have saved Hungary from the Russian invasion. If 
we had been allowed a voice in our own intervention in regard to 
Denmark, we should not have made a treaty by which only three 
lives stand between the czar and that crown.. If we had known, 
otherwise than through foreign newspapers, all that has passed 
since the beginning of this year 1853 in regard to Turkey, the 
ezar would have been, ere this, checked in his designs, stopped 
in his marches, and prohibited from meddling with the Princi- 
palities ; or, if he chose to defy all check from the opinion and 
will of all Europe, he might, by this time, have been restrained 
within his own boundaries by force of arms—a thing which has 
still to be done, after incalculable mischief and peril have been 
engendered by delay. The whole state of Europe would 
have been different, and the tremendous war which must come 
might have been saved, if we had pursued an open and prin- 
cipled policy, instead of committing interests so prodigious to 
the varying views and whims of a succession of men who appear, 
by the results, to have been alternately pusillanimous and use- 
lessly offensive ; and always ineffective in act. We should then 
have escaped being slighted or defied, because the whole world 
knows that our mimisters are the representatives of English 
anf and ignorance, and not of English will and attachment to 
iberty. 

Our statesmen should remember that the foulest accusations 
brought against the honour of English ministers in modern 
times could not have existed but for our secret diplomacy. There 
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is not a man in the world who would dream of an English states- 
man being open to corruption in regard to any of our affairs but 
those of foreign policy, because everything else is known, or 
knowable, at all times. Any man would be called insane who 
should whisper about a Home or Colonial Secretary taking 
bribes. But as long as our diplomatic relations are shrouded in 
secrecy, there will be notions abroad that what is concealed must, 
somehow or other, need concealment. The ministers’ affairs will 
be pried into; their intercourses will be watched; it will be 
noted that one has his house full of Russian guests,—that another 
has his ears full of Russian compliments ; it will be reported 
that a third will never consent to war under any circumstances, 
and that all sit quiet under an unconstitutional influence in the 
cabinet. If these notions are unfounded, the ministers have no 
right to complain of them. If they would lay open their de- 
spatches, as other governments do, to popular knowledge, all spe- 
culation of the kind would be impossible. We plead for openness 
on the ground of the general theory of our constitution, and for 
our political honour and conscience ; and, at the same time, we 
commend to ministers the consideration that their characters 
have been, are, and will be in peril under a system of secrecy. 
If, after the warnings of the present hour, they hesitate to require 
the conditions essential to their personal honour, the conclusion 
will be justifiable that something else is more. precious than per- 
sonal honour; and it will be the people’s business to find out 
what that other consideration is. If it is the tradition of diplo- 
macy, we must find men to govern us who prefer principle to 
tradition. If it be any other plea, we may safely pronounce that 
it cannot possibly be so strong as the need ot popular participa- 
tion in national duty. Any way, the diplomatists must be com- 
pelled to deliver their plea, and that immediately. 

We say this with regard to all future times and circumstances, 
for secret conferences have done about al] the harm or good they 
can do in the case of immediate interest,—the Russian and 
Turkish question. When the war is actually begun, there is an 
end of privacy. It would be as reasonable to propose to fight 
with air-guns, for the sake of silence, as to expect to keep the 
state of things secret when once the boom of cannon has been 
heard, and the smoke of the conflict has been seen from afar, 
We shall get on better now that there have been overt acts to 
fix the attention of the world on the policy of theczar. Men are 
now busy telling each other all that anybody knows of the ante- 
cedents of himself and his present conduct; and we hope they 
will go on consulting till our principle and plan of national 
conduct are determined on. Our view of the matter is 
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There is a curious book to be had in Paris, which opens to us 
much of the policy of Russia from a remote date, together with 
the opinions of her statesmen on the character and conduct of the 
other powers of Europe. This “ Recueil des docwments pour la 
plupart secrets et inédits,” &c., is very amusing, as well as highly 
instructive. We find Pozzo di Borgo complaining that nobody 
took any notice of Russia in 1825, and recommending (vol. i. p. 9) 
that if the other cabinets should aid Turkey, Russia should return 
evil for evil (“leur rendre le mal qu’ils voudraient nous faire”), 
without fearing any more than they the vicissitudes of war. In- 
nocent, insulted Russia! Who would believe that the writer of 
such advice knew the will of Peter the Great, and the programme 
of Russian achievements made out and bequeathed by him! The 
adviser goes on to propose (p. 21), that the intolerable condition 
of affairs between Russia and the Porte shall be put an end to 
by annihilating the authority of the Turks in Wallachia and 
Moldavia, in the only possible way—by occupying those princi- 
palities, without at all changing the political understanding! 
One would think the date is a misprint for that of the present 
year, but for the brief mention, full of fear and regret, of Can- 
ning and his popular influence weakening the relations between 
England and Russia. A true and weighty sentence follows. 
“La différence des doctrines les a presque anéantis:” yet he 
hopes that the commercial class will see that England may suffer 
much by war, while gaining nothing but the pleasure of injuring 
Russia. Such is the diplomatist’s view of the value of “doc- 
trines,”—of principles of liberty, in English eyes! Count Lieven 
thought, at the same date, that war would prove inevitable, and 
advised that it should be sudden and inexorable; and the am- 
bassador at Vienna urged that Cracow should be occupied, and 
also Wallachia, and assured the czar that there was not really 
anything to fear from Austria, which would be very glad to 
share the spoils. (“Je suis convaincu que |’Autriche se hatera 
de s’assurer une part dans les dépouilles,” p. 58). In no case, 
he concludes, is any opposition to be feared from Austria. Then 
follows Nesselrode, after the peace of 1830, avowing that it was 
at the Emperor’s option whether or not to overthrow the Turkish 
empire; and that it was more convenient, on the whole, to let 
the Porte exist under the protection of Russia, and in a submis- 
sive state, though no power would have objected to its extinction. 
(“ Aucune puissance ne s’y serait opposée.”) The only consi- 
deration in favour of Turkey was, that if it was overthrown, any 
state or states substituted for it would soon rival Russia in civili- 
zation, industry, and power ©. 67). He thinks it enough to 
hold the geographical keys (“clefs de position”) by which Turkey 
may be held in check, and to impose on her such burdens as may 
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make her long feel her situation in regard to Russia, and the 
certainty of her ruin, if she should ever brave her enemy again 
(p. 71). Czars probably like to hear about the ruin of their 
enemies (or friends), for we find, in a courtier-like despatch of 
Pozzo di Borgo, dated August, 1826, a dismal account of England’s 
helpless decline, from the state of her manufactures, the discon- 
tent of the Irish Catholics, the popular demand for the repeal of 
the corn laws, and the failure of all attempts to diminish our 
taxation. If we are struck with the likeness of Russia then 
and now, Russian statesmen ought to be struck with the differ- 
ence between this picture of England and our actual state ;—a 
difference which certainly should affect Russian policy at this 
moment. But, for this purpose, it may be necessary that the 
Czar should believe that England really wiil go to war, if inter- 
national duty requires it;—a belief that we do not at all know to 
have been encouraged in him by the negotiation of the past 
ear. If it had been, he would probably never have crossed the 
ruth. 

All the historical and political material possessed by anybody 
concerned, shows that Russia fully intends to annex territory, east, 
west, and south, to her empire: to extend the area of the Greek 
Church till it extinguishes all heresies, and annihilates all political 
liberties: that, after a long course of successful annexations, she is 
repulsed, steadily and successfully, by Circassia, and, on the Danube 
thus far, by Turkey: that, having really weakened Austria, while 
appearing to aid her by the suppression of Hungary, the Czar 
fully reckons on the infirmity, if not the friendship, of Austria, 
and the fears and fickleness of Prussia: that it is probably his 
intention to set France and England at variance, and win over 
the former, in order to alarm England with the prospect of hav- 
ing to go to war all alone ; and that he is probably only too well 
justified in believing that England will sacrifice everything rather 
than agree, through Lord Aberdeen, to fight: that, while the 
insane pride natural to autocrats makes him imagine himself a 
match for all foes, his resources are found to be less respectable 
the more they are looked into: that he has a practically un- 
limited command of men as to number, but not very much 
more: that his men are, in great measure, untrained, ill-condi- 
tioned, and either ignorant or reluctant: that his nobles are ill- 
disposed, his exchequer very bare, his administration so vitiated 
as to make his demonstrations hollow and his schemes preca- 
rious: that every act of intercourse between his soldiery and the 
inhabitants of every other country abates the religious awe and 
submissiveness with which they regard their emperor, and cools 
down their zeal for a religious war: and that, however justifiable 
may have been the fear of Russia which has cost us and the rest 
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of the world so much, that fear relates to the conduct of the 
Czar in times of peace, and not in fair fight in the field. Heis 
proved unsuccessful in regard to the Circassians, and absurdly 
arrogant in regard to the Turks; and he has been baffled in his 
Asiatic expeditions. Anybody is justified m — his craft, 
his falsehood, his cruelty to the weak and his cajolery of the 
strong, his rapacity, and his diabolical patience and vigilance in 
awaiting and seizing opportunities of mischief; but we see no 
evidence of his being especially formidable in war, otherwise than 
by his unlimited command of men. He has brought false charges 
against Turkey, and made absurd demands: being withstood, he 
has invaded and occupied provinces in which he has no more 
business than in the Rhenish provinces, or Scotland. He finds 
his enterprise less practicable and his position less favourable 
than he expected; and he probably depends for a good issue less 
on the fortune of war, than on the self-seeking of Austria and 
Prussia, the precarious position of Louis Napoleon, and the 
pusillanimous councils of England. Such is what we take to be 
the position of Russia. 

As for that of Turkey, it may be doubted whether any nation 
ever suffered such indignity and injury as she has borne from 
Russia in a finer spirit than she now manifests. Some retribution 
she deserved for her former treatment of the Christians—though 
her conduct to them was scarcely worse than that of Russia is to 
the Jews at this hour: and Russia does not seem to be improving 
in toleration, while Turkey is rising above her old prejudices from 
day today. We suspect it will turn out that her adversity of 
1828 was the best thing that has happened to her for centuries. 
She admitted Christian alliances on sore compulsion, but she has 
been rising ever since, in enlightenment, in temper, in policy, in 
administration, and in resources. The Czar could not point to 
any course of conduct in himself and his government, at any time, 
that can compare with that of the Porte in regard to the Hun- 
garian captives, to the Montenegrin war, and now to the direct 
aggressions of Russia. The united courage and patience of her 
temper and conduct convey an impression of strength, moral and 
material, which is well borne out by her achievements, thus far at 
least, in her European territories. One wonders what the Czar 
thinks about this. Before the Christians were tolerated by the 
Porte, the Turks were reprobated and despised as a nation of 
barbarians who, as the Russian ambassador at Paris says, never 
had any right to obtrude themselves upon Europe. Now, the 
imputation is, that, from the variety of faiths and races constitut- 
ing the Turkish population, it is a bastard people, but no real 
nation. Other persons see in this variety an denna of strength, 
new, and in the highest degree important. The presence of 
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differing Christian sects renders the old intolerance almost im- 
possible. The presence of refugees from many countries teaches 
at once the principles of freedom and the science and art of war. 
The presence of merchants of many nations creates a new com- 
merce perpetually, and all the civilization that follows in its train. 
And all the while, the old principle and practice of local govern- 
ment remain untouched, to preserve the familiar liberties of the 
population, and prepare them, as they long ago prepared us, for 
a national growth and prosperity which Russia and Austria, with 
their centralized governments, are not entitled to despise. If 
there were any approach to equality in resources between Russia 
and Turkey, the superiority of Turkey in regard to political 
institutions would give her the victory as soon as the trial could 
be made; and it would be no surprise to those wao understand 
her best, if, even as it is, she were to stand her ground as effec- 
tually in her own way as the Circassians in theirs. The popula- 
tion of Turkey is altogether somewhat above 35,000,000; of 
which nearly 16,000,000 are European, and above 16,000,000 
more are near at hand in Asia. The regular military force in 
time of peace is 25,000 men, and‘ there is always an irregular 
force besides of above 60,000. Then there are contingencies 
from tributary provinces to the number of 110,000. The 
total force may be reckoned at about 550,000men. The navy is 
understood to consist of seventy-four vessels, carrying about 4000 
guns, and 25,000 men. The chief doubt, in regard to her means 
of defence, was about her finances: but such an amount of wealth 
has been showered out of the darkness into the Sultan’s lap, that 
nobody will undertake to say now what the resources of Turkey 
in that respect really are. The agriculture of the country is 
wretched enough; but it is certain to improve, if the commerce 
is allowed to extend in any such proportion as it has done for 
some time past. The interchange of commodities with us re- 
quired, some time since, four steamers regularly at work; and it 
rapidly increased up to the time of the new war; and there might 
be a fine trade with France, but for the high duties imposed by 
the latter. Whenever the trade of the ports leads to the forma- 
tion of inland roads, the improvement in commerce and agricul- 
ture must be rapid. Meantime, Russia is no better off in regard 
to the development of her resources. The main cause of weak- 
ness in the Ottoman empire has certainly been what Russia says 
—the want of cohesion among its provinces and populations; but 
Russia herself is now administering the cure for that. While she 
sowed dissensions among the Turkish provinces, she protracted 
their collective weakness. She has now bound them together as 
none but an invading power could do. She has begum a war 
which is both religious and political; and one part of the Turkish 
Q2 
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population responds to the one assault, and the rest to the other; 
and their common aim unites them completely, to all appearance. 
While we all know very well that Russia wants to have the 
command of the Baltic and the Mediterranean at once, and to 
appropriate Egypt, with the passage to India, and to hold the 
destinies of Austria in her hand, here is the profession she makes, 
through the mouth of her ambassador at Paris:— 

“On nous a menacés d’ostracisme au nom du concert Européen, et 

la Russie sans alliés devait se trouver isolée en présence des Tures et 
de l'Europe entiére. Tel était du moins le réve des journalistes. Mais 
dans son isolement méme, elle aurait eu pour elle son droit, son honneur, 
sa sainte vocation: elle n’aurait point failli 4 sa taiche ennoblie par 
le danger, comme elle n’y a pas failli dans des circonstances bien autre- 
ment difficiles. ussions nous méme dfi succomber, nous aurions su 
nous résigner, confiants dans l’avenir qui est & nous. Car nous 
avons foi dans l’avenir; nous avons foi dans la sagesse et la justice de 
Yoint du Seigneur qui nous guide glorieusement vers nos destinées 
inconnues. Nous y avons foi plus que |’Occident n’a foi dans ses 
théories, ses chartes, ses parlements, et les oracles de ses journaux.’”’— 
Lettre, §e., p. 130. 
So, in pursuance of this holy vocation, the peasantry are taught 
that the new comet is the star of Bethlehem risen again, to guide 
them to a holy war, while their emperor, “blessé dans sa piété 
d’homme et sa dignité de souverain,” puts out his hands to pick 
and steal on the laxgest scale. The Mussulmans are, of course, 
not behind in religious zeal. Reproved in time of peace for in- 
sulting “these damned Christian infidels,” as they call all who 
receive the New Testament, or any pope or patriarch, they will 
be only too happy to destroy them in time of war. Stimulated 
by their great foe to fight at once for their faith and their 
country, there is no fear that the world will see another specimen 
of a religious war. We happen to think that the Porte is more 
Christian in its morality and its temper than the Czar (who can 
certainly never have heard a remarkable question about the profit 
of gaining the whole world at the cost of one’s own soul); and we 
conceive that the higher morality and temper may command 
important advantages in the practical struggle, as they certainly 
have done and do in the wide and diversified field of European 
sympathy. 

Our own case we suppose to be this—if we can form any 
judgment as to what has been done behind the curtain of diplo- 
matic secrecy. The Russian ambassador at Paris writes a postscript 
to his “ Lettre,” which begins thus :—“ Malgré la déclaration de 
guerre, l'Europe nourrit encore l’espoir d’une arrangement paci- 
fique: elle doit compter sur le bon esprit de Lord Aberdeen, 
de Lord Clarendon, et des autres membres distingués du cabinet 
Anglais, dont les efforts pour maintenir la paix prevaudront, sans 
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doute, sur les agitations belliqueuses des meetings, et sur les 
excitations passionnées des journalistes.” We sincerely pity Lord 
Clarendon for his appearance in this postscript. We think he 
deserves the mortification, as does Lord John Russell, if he is 
meant to be included among the “ other distinguished members 
of the British cabinet.” They know, though the Russian ambas- 
sador and Lord Aberdeen do not, how much more the people of 
England care for such “ meetings” as those of Manchester and 
Glasgow, than for all the conferences of the underlings of despots; 
and they must accept the disgraces consequent on their not 
having resigned their offices, months since, if they found their 
Premier as bent on peace at any cost as the Russians understand 
him to be. If they had resigned, we would have returned them 
to office immediately, with colleagues who would have helped 
them to preserve the law and liberties of nations, our honour 
and conscience as a people, and probably, for a time, the peace 
of the world. If we had occupied the lofty position of a pure 
international morality, Lord Aberdeen could never have put our 
honour to hazard, in the first place; and, in the next, the resig- 
nation of the popular part of the British cabinet, on the ground 
of the Turkish question, would, in all probability, have prevented 
the Russians from ever crossing the Pruth. If not, we should 
have gone into the necessary war with more spirit and a more 
generous alacrity than we deserve to feel now. While Russian 
intrigues have been going on (as the people believe) in our 
palaces and ministers’ houses, the Czar has obtained time to 
make his preparations, and the Turks, who were prepared, have 
been kept waiting—chafing and seeing their resources wasted 
from day to day. We affect to be their friend and yet insult 
them again and again by imploring them to open negotiations 
with Russia while she continues to hold the Principalities.* 





* Even so late as the 27th of December, The Times publishes the following : 
“Vienna, December 22nd. 

“ A despatch from M. de Bruck, the Austrian internuncio at Constantinople, 
was, on the 20th inst., communicated to the ambassadors of Great Britain, 
France, and Prussia. The news contained in this document is, on the whole, 
satisfactory. The Porte will send a plenipotentiary to the conferences, pro- 
vided the Russions evacuate Moldavia and Wallachia. The ambassadors of the 
three powers have been instructed to urge the Sultan not to insist on this 
condition, and to assure him that the integrity of the Turkish empire is to be 
maintained, and that the Principalities shall be restored as soon as the dispute 
with Russia shall have been settled.” And in a leading article of the 28th, the 
Times adds :—*It is probable that the Turkish ministers will insist on the 
evacuation of the Principalities as a preliminary to negotiation; but as that is a 
condition precedent which evidently could not be enforced, it is hoped that 
the Porte will content itself with a formal assurance that the restoration of 
those provinces forms in the eyes of all the Powers an indispensable condition 


of peace.” ! 
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Our ships have not helped them in the Black Sea, but only 
cumbered and restrained them. We have stood by, to prevent 
their fighting as long as we could, and then to be ready to pre- 
vent their profiting too much by victory. We have neither 
fought ourselves, nor left them to fight freely. They want to 
conquer or die. We assure them they shall not die; and they 
know that we shall not let them conquer too far; and thus we 
damp or embitter their spirits) No Clarendon, no Russell, no 
Englishman, noble or yeoman, should permit this to be done in 
his name. 

It may be asked, whether we are to go to war out of genero- 
sity to Turkey? If that were the real question, we should still 
say “Yes,” under the circumstances of the time. Under the 
existing opposition of political principles in the world, failure in 
our championship of the right is assuredly a worse misfortune 
than any war. But the question is not that, nor anything like 
it. If our rulers, and the Peace Societies who dictate to them, are 
open only to considerations based on the commercial principle, 
they ought to see that anything that is dear to us all, from 
the price of bread to our national vitality, hangs upon our con- 
duct in the present crisis. Our passage to India depends upon 
it, and the allegiance of the Mussulman subjects of England 
there, who are the religious subjects of the Sultan of Turkey. 
Our commerce with all free nations (the only commerce which 
can be worth much) depends upon it. When the Czar makes 
Russian lakes of the Mediterranean and the Baltic, and holds 
Egypt and Syria, our merchants will rue their blind folly 
in declining to stop him while it was yet possible. The Czar's 
ambition spreads as widely over the ocean as the land; and, if 
we do not bar his way to it now, he will contest our maritime 
supremacy when it will be a heavier task than at present for us 
to defend it. We must put away all patronizing talk about 
Turkey, and look to our own case. Some of our capitalists have, 
we know, a great stake in peace with Russia and Austria, because 
they have lent money largely to the Czar and the young Em- 
peror. To give them means and opportunity to prosecute con- 
quest would be to throw good money after bad. e best com- 
mercial policy, assuredly, is to defend the independence of nations 
and the integrity of territory, at all cost; and the Czar has taught 
us clearly enough that this is what has now to be done. The 

overnment and the Peace Society must also be strangely blind, 
if they need to be told that the preservation of the peace of Europe 
does not depend upon them. They are afraid that the Czar will 
win over, not only Austria and Prussia, but the French Emperor, 
ps means of his political necessities; so that we may be left 
alone: but do not all the parties know, that before that could be 
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done, Hungary will be up, Italy will be up, and probably Ger- 
many and France,—Turkey being up already, and England and 
America being worth something, we may hope, in the last great 
conflict of Right against Might? We do not find this denied on 
any hand. All the answer we encounter is about the possibility, 
or probability, of somebody being offended here, and something 
else happening there,—some image, in short, of some future 
complication or difficulty. To hold back from doing right at the 
present moment, on account of some future possible conse- 
quences, seems to us bad principle and bad policy at any time: 
and at present we are certain that it is consummate presumption 
and folly also. The state of Europe just now defies all detailed 
forecast. Everybody knows that the existing state of things 
cannot last, and that a tremendous conflict is inevitable, whether 
it arrives one year or another. The only rule for us is fidelity to 
the hour and the exigency; and we have lost all our ancient 
virtue, if we doubt for a moment that this will carry us through 
with safety, honour, and ultimate joy unspeakable. According 
to this principle, we should have established the Turks along 
the northern shore of the Black Sea ere this, instead of letting 
their ships be knocked to pieces before our eyes. Instead of 
threatening that Russia shall be compelled to evacuate the 
Principalities, we should have either prevented her passing the 
Pruth, or have seen her driven back over or through it. Our 
national life has been swooning under the hands of divided 
doctors, instead of gathering vigour in wrestling for the liberties 
of the world. It is not yet too late. Turkey is not yet put 
down, and the Russians are not yet within sight of the Mediter- 
ranean. We must not depend on the ministry: the Russian am- 
bassador at Paris teaches us that. We must not depend on 
parliament ;—everybody admits that it is below the moral sense 
of the country. We must depend on ourselves—on those 
“meetings” which Russia censures, and in which we recognise 
our old Saxon privilege of enlightening the popular mind, and 
warming the general heart. When parliament meets, we must 
make known our collective will to be informed of all that has 
been done and said in the name and on behalf of England, 
and to do what the conscience of the foremost nation on the 
earth requires. Ifthe present servants of the Crown and nation 
will not do their duty, we must get others who will. The crisis of 
the civilized world is upon us; and if we mean to bear our part 
in it as our forefathers did in the smaller crises of their day, we 
must speak as they did—by burning words, by cheerful sacrifices, 
and by heroic deeds—the imextinguishable fires in which Greek 
churches and Russian autocracies are destined to perish like 
“wood, hay, and stubble.” 
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It is some security for rationality and calmness when we can 
use consecrated old words in regard to a new case; and therefore 
we regard with great satisfaction the reissue of Grotius’ “ Law 
of War and Peace,” with a translation by Dr. Whewell. It 
might be well if some passages were in the minds of the speakers 
at such “meetings” as may be held on the Eastern (or European) 
question—such as the following, for instance, from the Prole- 
gomena (vol. i. p. lv.): 


“ Courage itself was defined by the Stoics, virtue exercised in defence 
of justice. Themistius, in an oration to Valens, eloquently urges that 
kings such as the rule of wisdom requires them to be, ought not to 
care for the single nation only which is committed to them, but for the 
whole human race; they should be, as he expresses it, not philo-Mace- 
donian only, or philo-Roman, but philanthropic. The name of Minos 
became hateful to posterity in no other way than this: that he termi- 
nated his equity at the boundaries of his own government.” 

And again (p. lvii.)— 

“It is excellently said by Dio Pruszensis that between enemies, 
written laws, that is, civil laws, are not in force; but that unwritten 
laws are; namely, those which nature dictates, or the consent of nations 
institutes. We may learn this from the old formula of the Romans, 
‘ I decide that those things may be sought by a pure and pious war.’ ” 


We have great things to seek by a virtuous war, if we have to 


enter upon it: and in proportion to the nobleness of the object 
should be the firmness, steadiness, and cheerfulness with which 
we demand entrance into that conflict which must show what 
life we have in us. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


[The Articles in British and Foreign Contemporary Literature, which 
have formed a new feature in the “ Westminster Review” since the com- 
mencement of the New Series, having met with general commendation, it 
has been resolved to give still greater value to this department of the work 
by adopting a smaller-sized type, so as to comprehend a larger amount of 
matter, and by fusing together the several articles on the Contemporary 
Literature of England, America, Germany, and France, for the purpose 
of reclassifying the books reviewed accORDING TO THE SUBJECTS 
WHICH THEY TREAT. In future, therefore, the Sections will be headed 
somewhat as follows:—Theology, Philosophy, Sociology, and Politics; 
Science; Classics and Philology; History, Biography, Voyages, and 
Travels; Belles Lettres; Art. By this method a much larger con- 
tinuous space will be obtained for reviewing in each department a selec- 
tion of the new works as they appear in Great Britain, America, and 
on the Continent; and ample scope being thus afforded, it is now in- 
tended by a careful analysis and grouping of each quarter’s productions 
at once to exhibit the characteristics of the individual works reviewed, 
and to supply a connected and comparative History of Contemporary 
Literature. | ‘ 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOBHY, AND POLITICS. 


AX increasing predominance of the historical element may be observed 

in the treatment of every subject of speculative thought. The 
fact is legible in the mere statistics of publication ; and still more so, 
in the interior plan and execution of modern treatises on the higher 
relations of men—to God, to the universe, and to society. Theology, 
even in dealing with dogma, is less and less an exclusive affair of bibli- 
cal interpretation ; and qualifies its merely textual judgment by refer- 
ence, not so much to the assumptions of the individual reason, as to 
the tried beliefs and religious experience of whole sects and classes of 
men. A hwman influence silently modifies the documentary. Nor less 
in Philosophy do we find a disposition to distrust mere @ priori crea- 
tions ; or at least an eagerness, even where they exist, to bring them 
into contact with the past realities of human development, and deter- 
mine their relation to the characteristic sentiments of other schools or 
ages. And in the discussion of social jurisprudence, it is a question 
whether the disposition has not become excessive to abandon the in- 
vestigation of Natural Law, in favour of mere generalization from posi- 
tive usages and codes. On the whole, the change may be regarded as 
an improvement, implying a widening consciousness of the common 
life of humanity, and a disposition to appeal from private and transi- 
tory opinion to the enduring reason and conscience of mankind, and 
accept their verdict as veracious. It is far from implying any real 
decay of native power; but only a humbler estimate of the lonely con- 
structions of the intellect. Originality never works more fruitfully than 
in a soil rich and deep with the foliage of ages. 
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It is naturally in the department of biblical and dogmatic 
vinity that this tendency is most faintly traced. Neverthe- 
less, it is very noticeable in the most important work of this class which 
has ‘recently ‘appeared, the Real-Encyklopadie fiir protestantische Theo- 

und Kirche, edited by Dr. Herzog, of Halle, with the co-operation of 
70 or 80 of the most distinguished scholars and theologians of Germany 
and Switzerland.’ The absence of Ewald’s name from the list, of Heng- 
stenberg’s, of Baur’s; and the presence of Nitzch’s, Gieseler’s, Liicke’s, 
Julius Miiller’s, ‘Twesten’s, and Hagenbach’s, will indicate to the student 
the school of theology from which this undertaking proceeds. It repre- 
sents the new orthodoxy of the Neander type, in which the interests of 
piety and sentiment are ever consciously present to delay and soften, 
though not to prohibit, the remorseless excisions of purely scientific 
criticism. The work is to be extended to ten volumes, of which about 
two will be issued each year. Three-fifths of the first volume do not 
earry us beyond the first letter of the alphabet ; and the tendency of 
some of the articles to run into disquisition should be a warning to the 
editor to check betimes the homiletic propensity of his contributors. 
An article by Julius Miiller, on the Abendmahl, gives a good account 
of the different views of the Communion rite prevailing in the Luthe- 
ran, the Reformed, and the Zwinglian churches ; and sums up with an 
exposition of the writer’s own doctrine. The next article, by Dr. 
Schenkel, on the Abendmahlstreitigkeiten, goes over the same ground 
again, with much greater fulness, and concludes in like manner with a 
verdict of his own, substantially, but not completely, in accordance with 
his predecessor’s. Perhaps this diffuseness and repetition must be par- 
doned in treating the question which has so long engaged the diplomats, 
and embarrassed the union, of the two Protestant bodies of Germany. 
Traces abound in these pages of a less timid biblical criticism than 
can obtain public recognition in England among ecclesiastics. Miil- 
ler, for instance, frankly admits the discrepancy between the gospel of 
John and the others as to the relation of the last supper to the Jews’ 
passover, and rejects the account of the synoptics which makes them 
coincide. “ No one,” he says, “ unless blinded by the prejudices of the 
harmonist, can pretend to reconcile the narratives.” Yet, with singular 
inconsistency, he himself identifies the disciples’ meal with their pass- 
over, by help of the assumption that Christ anticipated the proper day. 
In an article on Aaron, also, the relation between him and Moses is 
justly said to be significant of the intended subordination of the 
priest to the prophet; and the writer (Hauff) suggests in a note, 
that possibly this idea has retrospectively moulded the history, instead 
of the history being the concrete prototype of the idea. Nor can we 
refrain from noticing with pleasure the increasing anxiety to provide 
for an ethical element in the continental Christianity. Dr. Schenkel 
comments on Schleiermacher’s resolution of all religion into the feeling 
of dependence ; and qualifies his defence of it with this just remark :— 


Theology. di 





3 “‘Real-Encyklopiadie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche.” Unter Mit- 
wirkung von Prof. Dr. Gieseler, Prof. Dr. Hagenbach, Ober-Consist., R. Dr. 
Héfling und A. ; herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. J. J. Herzog. 1—6 Heft. Lex. 8. 
Stuttgart. Scheitlin, 
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“A mere feeling of dependence still falls short of any moral ele- 
ment, which is never wholly absent from religion. Hence Schleierma- 
cher’s view decidedly needs correction on the ethical side. Not till it 
is ethically induced,—not, that is to say, till it arises from a function 
of the conscience,—does the feeling of dependence properly pass into 
religion. And if we may say that there is no religion void of the 
element of dependence, we must on equal grounds affirm that there are 
(absolute) feelings of dependence which do not fall within the province 
of religion.” —p. 64. Art. “ Abhingigkeitsgefiihl.” 

There is nothing in which the literature of Germany is richer and 
more reliable than in histories of thought and doctrine; and it may be 
dangerous to call in question the statements of a Wirtemberg scholar 
writing of conflicts whose memory almost tinctures a neighbouring 
soil. Butis Dr. Kling correct in treating the Anabaptist movement as, 
in common with Luther’s, an assertion, against the Catholic “ works,” 
of the principle of saving “faith”? We had always supposed that, 
obscure as are many points in the history of this sect, the one thing 
certain is, that they resisted the Lutheran teaching on this character- 
istic point. Notwithstanding, however, occasional oversights, this work 
is so far executed with care, and promises to represent, more completely 
than any production of the time, the learning and tendencies of the 
ascendant middle party in the German Church. 

Nor are the parties on the right and left of the approved Prussian 
standard deficient in literary activity. Hengstenberg himself, the 
Coryphzus of old-fashioned orthodoxy, gives us the first volume of a 
new and reconstructed edition of hjs Christologie des alten Testa- 
ments und Commentar iiber die messianischen Weissagungen ;?—a 
book which should be on the shelves of every prophetic preacher: it 
will at least enable him to make the best of what he has to teach, and 
save him from applying Isaiah to Prince Albert. And here is a book, 
of the same tendency, from the hyperborean region of Livonia. While 
the Czar points the cannon, his professors wield the pen, on behalf of 
the “ orthodox church ;’—with the difference, however, that the gun- 
powder defends the Greek faith, and the ink the Lutheran. Hengsten- 
berg has (after Hivernick) no greater admirer or more distinguished 
disciple than Professor Keil of Dorpat, who has just published, in one 
moderate volume, his Lehrbuch der historisch-kritischen Einleitung im 
die kanonischen Schriften des alten Testamenites This book is evi- 
dently intended to check the influence of De Wette’s corresponding 
work. And its condensation and arrangement, its conscientious learn- 
ing, its compendious statement of opinions, its copious references, will 
doubtless bring it into many hands that would else have found De 
Wette indispensable. The author, however, has gathered up all the 
results of half a century of criticism, from Eichhorn to Ewald, only to 
throw them all away, and restore the state of opinion which prevailed 
in the days of Hody and Father Simon. Whoever wants an erudite 





2 “‘Christologie des alten Testaments und Commentar iiber die messianischen 
Weissagungen.” Von Prof. Dr. Hengstenberg. Neue Aufl. gr. 8. Berlin: Oehmigke. 
3 “Lehrbuch der historisch-kritischen Einleitung in die kanonischen Schriften 
des alten Testamentes.” Von Prof. Dr. Keil. gr. 8. Erlangen: Heyder u. Zimmer. 
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sanction for every traditional notion about the Old Testament, and for 
absolutely slamming the door in the face of every misgiving, cannot do 
better than resort to Dr. Keil. A writer who can say that the histo- 
rical character of the narrative in Jonah is raised above all doubt by the 
allusion to it in the gospels (§ 91), and who, in rebuking the scepticism 
to which the supernatural gourd is distasteful, appeals (like a ratio- 
nalist) to the natural properties of the Palma Christi of Aleppo,—is 
precisely fitted to the requirements of Low Church theology. 

At the opposite end of the axis of opinion stands Ludwig Noack’s 
Biblische Theologie ; Enleitung in’s alte und neue Testament ;+—a 
book of no learning, no original research, and with scarcely any refer- 
ences; but with much of the cleverness of exposition and grouping that 
seems to belong to the new Hegelians. The author’s professed object 
is, to exhibit in a collected and systematic form the last results of histo- 
rical criticism, as applied by De Wette and Vatke to the Jewish reli- 
gion and literature, and by the new Tiibingen school to the Christian: 
and in less than 400 pages he completes this extraordinary survey, and 
presents, with luminous order, a picture of the successive phases of 
Hebrew development and its culmination in Christendom. The sketch 
gains in fascination and verisimilitude by the consistency of the parts 
and the rapidity with which they are passed before the eye: and the book, 
like most of the products of the Giessen coterie, is intended for readers 
who will accept as self-evidencing a coherent and exhaustive whole, and 
under its captivation dispense with the proof of details. For any 
student to surrender his mind to this mere seduction of system, and 
forego the labour of scrupulous research, would be in the highest degree 
unfaithful to his intellectual trust: and perhaps a wise mental disci- 
pline would reserve such books to the end of a course of inquiry ranging 
over the same field. Indeed, we cannot but censure the form which the 
author has given to his work. Had he presented it as a chapter in the 
history of opinion, an epitome of the theory characteristic of a certain 
school, he would have been justified in omitting to reason out the results 
from the grounds which supply them: it would have been enough if he 
reported his authors’ conclusions truly. But, in calling his work a 
“ Biblical Theology,’ and throwing it into the shape of a scientific 
treatise, he renounces this privilege of the mere expositor, and incurs 
an obligation to substantiate his positions step by step, or at least 
enable his reader to examine the evidence for himself. Noack belongs 
to a set of writers who, in their disgust at the cumbrous ostentation of 
erudition, have fallen into the opposite affectation of scarcely ever 
referring to authorities at all. They write books on subjects involving 
a vast range of study, and deliver the boldest and most surprising 
judgments on historical facts and relations, yet rarely break the clear 
0 = type over their pages by the obstacle of a reference or the delay 
of a doubt. 





* “Die biblische Theologie. inleitung in’s alte und neue Testament und 
Darstellung des Lehrgehaltes der biblischen Biicher nach ihrer Enstehung und 
ihrem geschichtlichen Verhiiltniss. Ein Handbuch zum Selbstunterricht.” Von 
Ludwig Noack. gr. 8. Halle. Pfeffer. 
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Considerably in advance of Keil’s theological position, yet in 
decided resistance to the tendency which Noack undertakes to 
represent, appears Professor Guericke, of Halle, in his Gesammt- 
geschichte des neuen Testaments, oder neutestamentliche Isagogik ;* 
nominally a second edition only, but in effect a new work. Of 
late years, the mass of miscellaneous matter which used to be 
accumulated under the title of “Introduction” to the sacred writ- 
ings, has been disposed in a new order, and received the form of 
their critical History: and this name is accordingly everywhere 
replacing the old one in the continental literature. The chief dif- 
ference lies in the substitution of a chronological or real for the 
canonical or accidental sequence in discussing the origin and tracing 
the transmission of the books; so as to find and exhibit their genesis, 
one by one; to explain their collection ; to report on their preservation ; 
to follow out their distribution ; and record their application as media 
of religion. To this improved arrangement, first completely carried 
out by Professor Reuss, of Strasburg, in his Geschichte der heiligen 
Schriften, N. T., Guericke has in part conformed in his new volume; 
and has thereby much increased its value and interest. But the prin- 
ciple of the method is really at variance with his orthodox view of the 
Bible, and can never be more than half carried out by one who, at starting, 
assumes the Scriptures to be an exceptional collection, the special codex 
of true religion. To seek the history of a book’s origin, and investigate the 
conditions of its genesis, implies that you have independent access to 
the features of its times, and mean to consult these foreign sources till 
they sufficiently explain to you the appearance and contents of this 
literary phenomenon. This, however, is to treat the work as the mere 
product of human causes; and succeeds only so far as you can resolve 
it into natural conditions: if these stop short of a complete explana- 
tion, you may fill up the lacunez with the supernatural; but your resort 
to such resource, however legitimate it may be, is not history, but the 
negation of history. Whoever is predetermined to take the book itself 
as the chief source of knowledge respecting the conditions of its time and 
origin, and will interpret the world by it rather than explain it by the 
known data of the world, may be right in his dogmatic judgment ; but 
it must be laid aside ere he can pretend to stand on the ground of 
critical history. If by these researches no more were attempted than 
to state what was said and supposed in early times about the canonical 
books, the task would be easy enough, but would give no conclusive 
information. To reach the truth from this stage is a matter of in- 
ference ; and if it is to be of historical inference, the inquirer, like Baur, 
who resolves to push to exhaustion the resources of every known com- 
bination, must always have the advantage over those who draw at need 
on miraculous possibilities. Guericke’s work, however, though a com- 
promise between history and isagoge, is an able compend, well brought 
up to the present state of criticism. His polemic against Tiibingen is 





5 “Gesammtgeschichte des neuen Testaments, oder neutestamentliche Isagogik ; 
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sharp, but we notice no unfairness in his statements; and his conces- 
sions are considerable enough to impair the effect of his opposition. 
We observe that he evidently regards the authorship of the recently- 
found Philosophumena as at present undetermined ; quoting the work 
merely as the Pseudo-Origen’s, and stating in a note the two opinions 
about it, without indicating a preference, unless by mentioning the 
name of Caius before that of Hippolytus. The citations in this work, from 
the fourth gospel, he attributes to Valentinus and Basilides, and 
regards them as proving the use of the gospel in the first half of the 
second century. The opposite opinion of Zeller he treats, we think, 
with unbecoming slight. 

It is painful to turn from works like the foregoing to certain attempts 
at Biblical criticism, which betray the state of intelligence on these 
matters at home. It is not indeed fair to try the popular lectures of 
an English preacher by the standard of a German university class-room ; 
but we do not think that Mr. Jukes’s Characteristic Differences of 
the Four Gospels,§ can take rank with even the low average of conti- 
nental pietistie literature. His object is to show that each of the four 
gospels presents Christ under a distinct aspect. In St. Matthew, he 
appears as the lion, or king; in St. Mark, as the ox, or servant; in St. 
Luke, as the man, or sympathizer; in St. John, as the eagle, or trans- 
eendently inspired. The author is, we doubt not, a sincere and 
honestly convinced man ; indeed, we believe he has proved his fidelity 
by quitting the Church of England when he could no longer teach in 
accordance with its formularies. But his book is so puerile in thought, 
and unscientific in criticism, as to remind us of Irenzus and Epipha- 
nius, and be quite distressing to a manly and intelligent reverence for 
sacred things. Unhappily there is a trace also of that narrowness of 
heart which is rarely separated from the clerical type of understanding. 
When proof is asked of his critical theory, he so far forgets himself as 
to say, that “proof is not so much needed as the opened eye ;’’—that 
“truth is revealed only to the true ;’—that “ holiness is needed, if we 
would see the Lord ;”—that the gospels are “the open secret,—open 
to all, but opened to few.” This language, in such an application, 
merits the gravest protest, not simply as an insulting arrogance, but as 
a shocking burlesque of a sentiment deep and true in its proper sphere. 
That purity of soul is the needful medium of religious apprehension, is 
readily admitted by the good and wise. That it must be through some 
failure in purity, if critics cannot find in the four gospels Mr. Jukes’s 
four typical creatures, is an inference which only vanity and presump- 
tion could intentionally draw. Probably it is not quite intentional; 
but one of those vaporous effusions of unrealized thought that comes 
naturally to the top and is thrown off into emptiness on the first ebulli- 
tion of the clerical mind. Still it shows the nature of the theological heat. 

Homiletie divinity at once recovers its eredit when we pass to Mr. 
William Thomson’s Bampfon Lectures on The Atoning Work of Christ, 
viewed in relation to some current Theories; in Hight Sermons, 
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preached before the University of Oxford in the year 1853.7 The 
preacher, a Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, is favourably known 
to logicians by his excellent Outlines of the Laws of Thought; and 
the present Lectures treat a most difficult subject with the same clear- 
ness of statement, balance of judgment, and large acquaintance with 
the history of opinion, which the former work prepared us to expect. 
The merits of the book are, indeed, chiefly negative and collateral,— 
clearing the space all round the doctrine he desires to establish, shut- 
ting out intruding errors, and making ready for the truth; but, so far 
as we can observe, neither finding any positive ground for his dogma, 
nor relieving it of any one of the moral difficulties that make it repul- 
sive to the conscience. Resolving religious faith into three elements,— 
1, the idea of God ; 2, the sense of Sin ; 3, the idea of Reconcilement,—he 
shows that both the heathen and the Jewish religions sought rescue from 
alienation through the medium of sacrifices; and hence infers a proleptie 
instinct in human nature demanding vicarious relief from the oppression 
of guilt. So far from the idea of substitution being repugnant to the 
moral sense in this connexion, it is just this (he says) on which all faiths 
have seized as their sole hope. Having shown the inadequacy of earlier 
sacrifices to harmonize the antinomy between the righteousness and 
mercy of God, he declares all conditions of the problem satisfied by the 
union of the divine and human natures in Christ, and the consequent 
perfection of His sympathy and obedience, the voluntary nature of His 
sacrifice, and the affecting scope of His sufferings. Mr. Thomson 
criticises the chief speculative interpretations by which definiteness has 
been given to the doctrine ;—from the notion of the early fathers, that 
the ransom was paid to the Devil to get mankind out of his hands, to 
the pantheistic device of Hegel, that in the atonement the Finite and 
the Infinite, after Entzweiung in time, relapse into unity. We rejoice 
to see justice done, in the course of this survey, to the acuteness and 
depth of Anselm. The characteristic of every theory is struck out in 
turn; and as the author substitutes nothing himself, he professedly 
leaves the doctrine a mystery, and so withdraws it from the possibility 
of scientific criticism. We must remark, however, that he fails chiefly 
in his attempt to find any affinity between his remedy and the great 
human malady. Between the sense of sin, oppressing a mind of clear 
moral apprehension, and another person’s obedience and death in the 
reign of Tiberius Cesar, there is an incongruity, an absence of organie 
relationship, that leaves the two phenomena perfectly estranged; and 
but for the fictions of dogmatic theology, no human heart would ever 
bring them together. To real contrition and remorse, the genuine 
moral sorrows of a noble mind, it is vain to bring any foreign balm, 
any incident in an extrinsic personality. Fear, perhaps, and the vague 
uneasiness of self-ignorant guilt, may be susceptible of solace from such 
alien sources, just as the blind distress of bodily ailment disposes men 





7 “The Atoning Work of Christ, viewed in relation to some current Theories; in 
Eight Sermons, preached before the University of Oxford in the year 1853, at the 
Lecture founded by the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury.” 
By William Thomson, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College. 8vo. Long- 
man & Co. 
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to credulity and false trusts; but conscience it can never be that grasps 
at an unmoral and impersonal remedy. The tendency to resort to 
sacrifices cannot be appealed to, unless it be shown that the tendency 
is an ineffaceable feature of human nature, and not one of the super- 
stitious impulses of rude, unopened minds. If it should appear that, 
with the development of conscience and the higher faculties, this ten- 
dency disappears; that it so completely vanishes from the riper expe- 
rience of civilized men as to become an anomaly and mystery; then it 
cannot be used to sustain an analogous element in the revealed economy, 
without abandoning the alliance of Christianity with the higher reason, 
and making it the mere crown and realization of the heathenism and 
barbarism of the world. The argument labours under the fatal dis- 
qualification of Butler’s reasoning, showing the analogy of the received 
economy, not with the beauty, and justice, and understood truth of 
nature and the soul, but with their mysterious residue of ugliness, 
horror, and perplexity. If, however, the doctrine can be freed from 
the difficulties which beset it, the task must be achieved by such 
candid, moderate, and accomplished advocacy as Mr. Thomson’s. 

The personal consequences to Frederick D. Maurice of his volume 
of Theological Essays are known to every reader of the daily and 
weekly journals ; and the correspondence between him and the Principal 
of King’s College has reached its second edition. From the polemic 
point of view, nothing can be less satisfactory than Dr. Jelf’s Grounds 
Sor laying before the Council of King’s College, London, certain state- 
ments contained in arecent publication entitled ‘ Theological Essays,* 
and Mr. Maurice’s Letter in reply, on The Word ‘ Eternal;’® the 
religious truth, the depth of spirit, the living apprehension of Chris- 
tianity being with the displaced Professor,—the exegetic skill and 
dogmatic victory being, alas! with the displacing Principal. The use, 
in the fourth gospel, of the phrase “ Eternal Life,’’ to denote the im- 
mediate state of the reconciled soul, Mr. Maurice imports into the re-. 
maining scriptures, and so takes the epithet “ eternal’ in the Platonic 
sense of absolute being, wnrelated to time. By thus removing both 
salvation and perdition out of the phenomenal sphere in which alone the 
predicates of succession and duration hold, he dissolves all propositions, 
affirmative or negative, respecting future phases of heaven or hell, and 
the persistency of anyone’s condition in either; and is free to throw 
himself, without dogmatism either of presumption or despair, on his 
deepest faith of all—faith in the Divine Love. A conclusion worthy of 
a noble philosophy, and a nobler piety! but wrought out, we fear, by a 
refinement of interpretation wholly indefensible in relation to the 
synoptic gospels; and still more so in relation to the Liturgy and the 


8 “Grounds for laying before the Council of King’s College, London, certain 
Statements contained in a recent Publication, entitled, ‘ Theological Essays, by the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice, A.M., Professor of Divinity in King’s College.’”” By R. 
W. Jelf, D.D., Principal of the College. Oxford and London: John Henry 
Parker. London: Rivingtons. 

® “The word ‘ Eternal,’ and the Punishment of the Wicked; a Letter to the 
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Athanasian Creed. Accordingly Dr. Jelf, though evidently ill able to deal 
with the substantive merits of Mr. Maurice’s doctrine, has the manifest 
advantage on the narrow ground of exegesis, where alone they are 
allowed to meet. It is a sorrowful thing to see the fine subtlety, the 
large and genial culture, the Christian genius and virtues of the Chap- 
lain of Lincoln’s Inn, distorting themselves in vain struggles of 
ecclesiastical position, and trying, by all sorts of loving ingenuities, that 
would be unveracious in any one else, to relax the marble brow of a re- 
lentless church. 

In Scotland the railway system revives from time to time the 
Sabbatarian controversy; the churches claiming protection, of divine 
right, against the iron ways; and laymen, in increasing numbers, 
demanding freedom to determine their habits and obligations for them- 
selves. A recent discussion of this matter has drawn from Mr. Robert 
Cox a curious and copious volume on Sabbath Laws and Sabbath 
Duties ; in which, after sixteen pages of address to the proprietors of 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, he exhausts the whole subject of 
the Christian day of rest in five hundred and fifty pages of closely 
printed notes. Every argument of Scripture injunction, of social well- 
being, of historical usage, is examined, and weighty opinions are col- 
lected from a wide range of Protestant writings. The perseverance 
which has collected such a mass of materials will probably not be 
rewarded by a numerous body of immediate readers; but from this 
Edinburgh arsenal many a weapon will be drawn in the future polemic 
against Puritanic rigour and dictation. 

The changes in theological opinion penetrate slowly from the Divinity 
lecture-room to the vestry class and the congregation. But two works 
now before us, intended for domestic and popular use, attest the 
improved and more intelligent use of the Scriptures as instruments of 
religious culture. Mr. Higginson’s Spirit of the Bible“ is an 
attempt to shape the scientific “ Introduction to the Old Testament” 
into a form suitable for training, especially in the young, the devout 
sentiments and convictions. Notwithstanding a modest disclaimer of 
all learned pretension, a great deal of useful information, critical and 
historical, is given. In fact, the “letter” of the Bible is more fully, 
as well as more successfully treated, than the “spirit;”’ and the reader’s 
debt to the volume will be greater on the score of knowledge than of 
religious impression. The author’s theological tendency is rationalistic, 
without however relinquishing the supernatural doctrine of the Hebrew 
dispensation. Freely surrendering whatever is repugnant to science 
or to the moral sense, he holds to the residue as of divine autho- 
rity, and presumes the truth of the miraculous records till some false- 
hood can be established against them. With the same object, Mr. 
Samuel Osgood’s God with Men, or Footprints of Providential 





10 “Sabbath Laws and Sabbath Duties, considered in relation to their Natural 
and Scriptural Grounds, and to the Principles of Religious Liberty.” By Robert 
Cox. Edinburgh : Maclachlan and Stewart. 

11 “The Spirit of the Bible; or the Nature and Value of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian Scriptures Discriminated, in an Analysis of the several Books.” By Edward 
Higginson. London: Edward T. Whitfield. 
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Leaders," proceeds by a different path, exhibiting the successive deve- 
lopments of religion in the Hebrew race and the Apostolic church by 
sketches of representative characters, from “Abraham and the empire of 
Faith,” to “ John and the Word.’ That Mr. Higginson follows the 
books, and Mr. Osgood the men, indicates the essential difference 
between their volumes; the one using the history to elucidate the 
writings, the other using the writings to reproduce the life. The 
American author, going with tenfold rapidity over his ground, dispenses 
with all criticism, and throws down his results in a series of free and 
picturesque delineations. Notwithstanding too large a dash of American 
rhetoric, and some licence of fancy-painting, his volume is both 
informing and interesting. 

The Conflict of Ages is in effect a protest against Calvinism, from 
one of the leading Calvinistic divines of New England. The opprobrium 
cast upon the divine government by the doctrine of onginal sin, 
although it is apparently sustained by the experience of life, the inward 
consciousness of the Christian, and the consent of ages, presents, Dr. 
Beecher feels, a dark and appalling problem, which has never yet found 
a satisfactory solution. He imagines that he has discovered the true 
key to the riddle. Shall we anticipate the curiosity of our readers, and 
inform them that this astounding solution of the eternal problem is 
but a revival in another shape of the ancient theory of metempsy- 
chosis ? 

The two vital principles whose contradiction has been the “ conflict of 
ages,”’ are the truths involved in the statement of the fallen and ruined 
condition of man as a sinner, and a full development of the honour, 
justice, and benevolence of God, in his relation to human depravity. 
Each of these elements is equally indispensable in the work of moral 
renovation. 

Now the latter of these principles demands a different course of 
conduct on the part of the Creator from that which is supposed in the 
dogmas of Calvinism. Our native sentiments of honour and right 
cannot justify God in holding men responsible for sins which are the 
necessary product of their natures, or in endowing them with a consti- 
tution which inevitably leads to transgression and ruin, or in withhold- 
ing from them any advantages favourable to right conduct and a 
proper development of their powers. 

Still, Dr. Beecher maintains that the doctrine of the natural depravity 
of man is fully demonstrated by fact and experience; that the actual 
moral condition of the world is by no means such as the principles of 
honour and right would have led us to expect, as even Unitarian writers 
are ready to admit. 

What, then, is to be done by the enlightened Christian who cannot 
set aside the facts of human depravity on the one hand, and who would 
fain “ justify the ways of God to man” on the other ? 

In approaching his answer to this question, Dr. Beecher piques the 
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curiosity of his readers by protracted delays, and it is not until after a 
superfluity of preliminary coquetting with the subject that he vouch- 
safes to reveal his theory in the full roundness and symmetry of its 
dimensions. But we come to it at last. 

The fatal misadjustment of the system of Christianity, according to 
Dr. Beecher, is the assumption that men as they come into the world 
are new-created beings. ‘The effect of this assumption is to array the 
principles of honour and right against the radical doctrine of original 
and inherent depravity. Even the most orthodox portions of the 
Church have demanded, that God should give to all new-created beings 
original constitutions healthy and well-balanced, and tending decidedly 
and effectually to good. 

This moral condition, Dr. Beecher contends, has been complied with ; 
but in a previous state of existence. God created all men with such con- 
stitutions and placed them in such circumstances as the laws of honour 
and right demanded ; but having revolted and corrupted themselves, 
and forfeited their rights, they are introduced into this world under a 
dispensation of sovereignty, disclosing both justice and mercy. Thus 
the conflict between the opposing elements of Christianity is at once 
and entirely removed. 

The proof of the extraordinary fact on which his theory rests, is 
merely that of hypothesis. The supposition affords the only method of 
harmonizing the conflicting elements of Christianity. 

The chief significance of this work evidently lies in its vigorous tes- 
timony against the doctrines of Calvinism as held by the majority of 
orthodex Christians. In this pomt of view, it possesses an importance 
that is not sustained by the purely ideal and imaginative character of 
its main theory. That theory itself is quite untenable; and makes 
fatal concessions to the atheistic interpretation of life. Dr. Beecher 
admits that the world in which we live, far from exhibiting the aspect 
of a divine creation, is inexplicable unless it be an outcast realm, a penal 
colony, the Norfolk Island of the universe. And there is nothing to 
relieve this impression except an hypothesis unsustained by positive 
evidence, and invented only to afford the relief. For one who could 
find joy in the author’s conclusion, there are thousands who would fall 
into despair at his premises. 

Passing from Biblical Theology to Church History, we find new 
evidence of the intense ferment created in Germany by the progress of 
the Tiibingen researches,—a ferment slow to reach this country, but as- 
suredly destined to affect the whole future course of ecclesiastic hfe. Baur 
(Ferdinand Christian) has at last gathered up into a continuous history 
the results of his many-sided investigations; and in a single volume of 
500 pages— Das Christenthum wnd die christliche Kirche der drei 
ersten Jahrhunderte,+—reproduced as a whole, the image of the early 
Church, whose separate lines and colours have been gradually filling 
in from his researches in reference to the divisions in the Corinthian 
community,—the drift of the Epistle to the Romans,—the authenticity 
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of the Pastoral Epistles,—the relation and origin of the Gospels,—the 
life and doctrine of the Apostle Paul,—the forms of Christian Gnosti- 
cism,—the history of the doctrine of the Trinity. The general result 
is, that instead of regarding Christianity as born into perfection at 
once, existing in unity under the apostles, and only on their departure 
splitting into factions and heresies, he rather inverts this order, and 
sees in the first century a rivalry of parties, which were not reduced to 
unity till late in the second. ‘The platform for the appearance of a 
universal religion being prepared by the universality of the Roman 
empire, and the conditions being present in the exhaustion of the 
earlier faiths, the living activity commenced in the person of Jesus and 
the idea of the kingdom of God. But the Messianic conception worked 
itself out in two opposite directions: a purely Judaic, represented by 
Peter; an Ethnical, represented by Paul: the first speaking i in the book of 
Revelations, and the original basis of Matthew’s gospel; the second in the 
Epistles to the Galatians, the Corinthians, and the Romans—the six books 
of our New Testament which alone are genuine, or even products at 
all of the apostolic times. During the first stadium of Christian history 
the opposition between these two directions continued unreconciled, and 
the Ebionitish tendency predominated. But in the next, extending 
over the first third of the second century, the altered condition of the 
Jewish nation and other specified causes removed the pressure from 
the ethnical Christianity, and disposed both parties to mutual approxi- 
mation: and under this feeling, variously shaded, were produced the 
synoptic gospels, the book of Acts, and the greater part of the epistles. 
Thus far the central idea about which the whole movement revolved, 
was that of Salvation, its limits and conditions. Meanwhile, Gnos- 
ticism and Montanism were flinging new colours into the web of 
Christian consciousness: under their influence wonder directed itself 
to other problems respecting the Absolute Divine Nature, and His 
relation to the universe and the dispensations of history. In the third 
stadium,—the middle of the second century,—the Logos-idea fixed this 
speculative movement, and in the fourth gospel exhibited Christianity 
as the supreme Revelation of the Divine in the Human. The relation 
to this ideal process of the simultaneous practical development of eccle- 
siastical usage and organization is traced with care and fulness; show- 
ing how, as the Christian mind is tending to unity of dogma, the 
Christian body is shaping itself to unity of power. Besides a fresh 
exhibition of this process, supported by the use of sources unworked 
before (as the Philosophumena), Baur’s book contains two chapters 
full of new matter, and of the richest interest; one,on the relations, 
whether of thought or of life, between Christianity and the Heathen 
world; the other, on the interior moral and religious life of the Christian 
community. The time is yet distant for a calm and conclusive verdict 
on this historic sketch. Scarce a lineament of it can be criticised 
without a practised erudition, rare to find. Wholesome opposition will 
no doubt detect errors and modify its form. But it must be a blind 
enmity that can refuse admiration to the affluence of learning, ‘the 
genius for combination, the historic tact, and the tranquil pursuit of 
reality, which Dr. Baur’s work displays. 
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But to admit his scheme of the first centuries is to dissipate the 
dreams of a pattern apostolic age; to mingle, beyond the power of 
mechanical separation, the divine and human elements in the composi- 
tion of Christianity ; and to wipe out the distinction between the cano- 
nical books and other remains of the early Christian literature. In 
reaction against these startling consequences, appears Professor 
Lange’s Geschichte der Kirche; erster Theil; das apostolische Zeitalter ; 
erster Band; in which the History is scarcely reached, the volume 
being nearly filled with a polemic against the primary assumptions and 
subsidiary evidences of Baur. The author endeavours to involve 
Baur’s historical researches in the odium of his reputed Pantheism ; 
with which, whatever be their subjective relations in his -own mind, 
their objective truth and evidence can have nothing to do. The whole 
tone of Lange’s book is railing and contemptuous ; a fault not excused 
by any intellectual aptitude or special scholarship. His attempts to 
reinstate the gospels in the position of unerring and concurring histo- 
rical authorities strike us as awkward and uncritical: and his concep- 
tion of the apostolic church in its contrast with the outlying world is 
so embued with arbitrary dogmatic colouring as to be conspicuously 
unhistorical. It is perhaps due to the author’s residence in Ziirich 
that his style is less agreeable than accords with the usual German 
standard. 

The meagreness of English literature in the department of ecclesi- 
astical history, is not removed by Mr. Samuel Eliot's History of the 
Early Christians.6 Though the two volumes discourse of Christian 
affairs, and in some sense narrate them, from the first age to that of 
Justinian, they are deficient in every historical quality, and resemble 
rather a long anecdotical sermon. The author is haunted by a “ single 
idea,”—a good one, as “single ideas’’ usually are,—and races on it 
through the stadia of history, dragging all events and persons into its 
train, till he is dazzled by his retinue, and fancies the universe at his 
back. Using the word “liberty” in the sense of of moral liberty, or 
the inner freedom of the higher spiritual nature from the thraldom of 
the lower faculties, he justly claims it as a characteristic of Christi- 
anity, that it conferred this emancipation on its disciples. But by 
making this ethical conception coextensive with the entire scope of the 
term “liberty,’’ he falls into the narrowest and most distorted historical 
estimates, and becomes insensible to important political distinctions. 
The obtrusiveness of his dominant idea is not rendered less wearisome 
by the author’s style, which has neither the grace of easy narrative, 
nor the weight of judicial characterization ; but a certain jaunty, in- 
flated, attitudinizing air, more suited to the vain platform of a “ reli- 
gious public,” than to the still converse with departed ages. We are 
far from saying, however, that such “ religious public’ may not find the 
the work both instructive and delightful. 

Mr. W. Elfe Taylor has rendered good service to English readers of 


15 «* Die Geschichte der Kirche: 1. Theil: 1 Band: das apostolische Zeitalter.” 
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limited time and purse by his little volume, Hippolytus and the 
Christian Church of the third century ;” which contains an analysis of 
the newly-discovered treatise, with a translation of its important parts ; 
and briefly draws out the inferences to which it leads respecting the 
constitution and worship of the ante-Nicene Church. The writer fol- 
lows Bunsen and Jacobi in attributing the treatise to Hippolytus. 

The season has produced some valuable monographs on topics of 
Church history. Professor Herzog, of Halle, after an elaborate exa- 
mination of original Waldensian manuscripts in Geneva, Strasburg, and 
Dublin, has presented the results in his volume, Die romanischen Wal- 
denser, ihre vorreformatorischen Zustinde und Lehren, ihre Reformation 
im 16 Jahrhunderte und die Riickwirkungen derselben.* The author, 
with full confession of the many points on which clear knowledge is irre- 
coverable, has exhausted the subject, and fairly brought these medieval 
reformers out of the cloud of ideal admiration on to the stage of real 
history. Resisting all mythical temptations, he derives them from an 
actual personage, Waldus or Valdes, a priest of Lyons in the 12th cen- 
tury, who obtained his first impulse from hearing read a passage of the 
gospel and carrying away an irrepressible thirst for more, and collected 
afew simple people about him, united by the practical aspiration to 
reproduce the evangelic type of life. This, aided probably by a cur- 
rent belief in the approaching end of the world, was the organic idea 
from which everything else followed—the value attached to preaching, 
the subjective interpretation of ritual usages, the modified mysticism 
and asceticism of the sect. They had no purpose of breaking with the 
Church, and, indeed, did not so much reject in any part, as recall 
to their original proportions and co-ordination, the elements of the 
Catholic system. Herzog carefully investigates their relation to the 
Bohemian movement two hundred years after; and, finally, proves beyond 
a doubt, that the German Reformation, instead of sweeping around 
them and leaving them untouched,—monuments of an elder move- 
ment, or even of a primitive evangelism,—completely transformed them 
and allied them to itself. It thus appears that the Vaudois preachers 
who have been recently brought into the Piedmontese cities to learn 
the Italian language and preach to the people, are really Protestants, 
though they do not know it; and that their marked success is a spread 
of the old Reformation on Catholic ground. Dr. Herzog introduces 
many curious translated passages from the sources he has examined, and 
annexes extracts in the original Romanic language. 

In a small treatise reprinted from the current volume of the “'Theo- 
logische Jahrbiicher,’ under the title, Das theologische System 
Zwingli’s, Dr. Zeller furnishes one of those masterly analyses of a 
special scheme of thought, with whose manner the readers of his 





17 “*Hippolytus and the Christian Church at the commencement of the Third 
Century.” By W. Elfe Taylor. Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co. 

18 « Die romanischen Waldenser, ihre vorreformatorischen Zustiinde und Lehren, 
ihre Reformation im 16 Jahrhunderte, und die Riickwirkungen derselben, haupt- 
sichlich nach ihren eigenen Schriften dargestellt.” Von Prof. Dr. "Herzog. 
Halle: Anton. 

19 “Das theologische System Zwingli’s."” Von Dr. Edward Zeller. Tiibingen. 
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“Philosophie der Griechen”’ are familiar. The general antithesis of 
Catholicism and Protestantism, the specific difference of the Lutheran 
idea as contrasted with the Reformed, the interior divergency of the 
Zwinglian and Calvinistic doctrine, are, one after another, luminously 
brought out; and the inner affinities of each type of faith with the 
remoter offshoots of the Reformation—the Mystics, the Arminians, the 
Anti-trinitarians, are acutely traced. He finds in both the Swiss and 
the French reformer a half-developed Pantheism. Two propositions, 
he remarks, comprise tegether the principle of Pantheism—that the 
universe is nothing else than the manifestation of the Divine essence, 
and that God is nothing else than the essence of the universe. The 
first of these Zwingli held and expressed: the second was far from his 
thought, and, if presented to him, would have been rejected with 
horror. But even this incipient step away from a rigorous Theism is 
shown to have been by no means resultless. Zeller shows, by a fine 
appreciative analysis, how an assurance of personal election and a faith in 
absolute decrees, far from producing indolence and laxity, could become 
the basis of churches distinguished for their practical vigour and aggres- 
sive discipline of reform. His solution will be found, we think, to clear 
the fact of its paradoxical aspect. 

Dr. Tholuck is known to have been engaged in preparing a History 
of Rationalism in Germany. In conformity with the usage of his 
country, he approaches his subject from a distance, and is surprised to 
find how far off it lies. 'To appease impatient expectation he publishes 
meanwhile a Vorgeschichte des Rationalismus.* Even this prelimi- 
nary stage, however, is too much to achieve at once: and we have only 
the first part, on the state of the universities in the seventeenth century; 
the survey of ecclesiastical relations remaining behind. Nor is it pos- 
sible to get through the universities without a pause: so that our 
realized product is an “erste Abtheilung’’ of “Das akademische Leben des 
siebzehnten Jahrhunderts, mit besonderer Beziehung auf die protestan- 
tisch-theologischen Facultéten Deutschlands.” It is a narrow view to 
look for the antecedents of Rationalism exclusively or chiefly in this 
direction; and thus far the author fails to establish the relation of cause 
and effect which his title assumes: and in connecting rationalistic 
heresy with relaxed academical morals and discipline in the seventeenth 
century, he lays himself open to the Catholic retort, which associates 
the Reformation with the same feature in the sixteenth. The volume, 
however, drawn from manuscript university-records and other sources 
not generally accessible, contains some curious particulars; and gives 
undoubtedly a deplorable picture of frequent professional neglect, and a 
prevalent rudeness and dissoluteness among the students. Evidence 
could be brought, we fear, to show that, in Luther’s own time, Witten- 
berg itself was no better. It is a pity to deal with the history of social 
institutions and culture in the spirit of a party-pamphlet. 





2 « Vorgeschichte des Rationalismus. 1 Theol. 1 Abtheilung: das akademische 
Leben des 17 Jahrhunderts mit besonderer Beziehung auf die protestantisch-theolo- 
gischen Fakultaten Deutschlands, nach handschriftlichen Quellen. 1 Abth. die 
akademischen Zustiinde.” Von Dr. A. Tholuck. gr. 8. Halle: Anton. 
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In Philosophy, long sunk in neglect and disrepute, there 
are incipient symptoms in England of reviving interest—in 
Germany of a more hopeful direction. A little work by Dr. Th. Jacob, 
Allgemeiner Theil der Erkenntnisslehre," shows that the wholesome 
faith in objective truth as such, and in the capacity of the human mind 
to attain it even beyond the range of sensible phenomena, is still alive; 
and that for our Teutonic friend not all reality has been “ aufgehaben”’ 
into Hegel’s “dialectic ’’ and vanished in the “ process.’’ It also attests 
the possibility of investigating questions in logic and metaphysics within 
the limits of a good style and the ordinary resources of a cultivated 
language. The object of the work is to investigate the conditions and 
the ultimate ground of all knowledge ; and then to trace the procedure 
by which advance may be safely made from the given ground to deriva- 
tive truths. Our limits forbid us to sketch the author’s doctrine, which 
has several peculiarities distinguishing it from the current logic of his 
country or of our own; not all of them, we think, entirely sound, but all 
advanced in the interests of good sense, and defended with clear intelli- 
gence. He begins, like Descartes, with the proposition that knowledge 
(émarhpn as opposed to aAnOijc ddfa) must commence from universal 
doubt; which, however, contains within itself a principle of self-recovery, 
and already makes it certain that knowledge is possible. The data of 
all thought include fundamental notions or first truths to which doubt 
finds no application; and from these inference is possible through the 
necessary connexion of notions inter se;—inference which, whether 
direct or mediate, whether from general to particular, or vice versd, does 
not depend on any dismemberment and quantification of notions, or on 
any mere induction of instances, or on any play with terms, but on 
interior notional affinities. The Greek realism which the author’s 
language assumes, and which implies a Adyoc objective and subjective at 
once, containing both the Kinds in nature and the Notions in us, renders 
his doctrine foreign to the habits of English thought, till reduced to 
examples,—of which, however, he is not sparing. The ulterior object 
of his investigation,—reserved for the sequel to the present publication, 
—is to determine whether a scientific answer be possible to the question 
respecting the soul’s immortality. The treatise is written in a calm, 
Aristotelian spirit. 

This reminds us that the admirable Brandis has doubled our debt to 
him by adding to the former parts of his Handbuch der Griechisch- 
Rémischen Philosophie, the first half of his <Avistoteles, seine aka- 
demischen Zeitgenossen und nachsten Nachfolger.* This goodly octavo 
of about 600 pages constitutes the jirst half of the second part of the 
second volume, whose former part has for nine years been standing 
bound on the shelves of every philosophic student in Europe. For the 
delay and the disproportion, however, the author apologises in a dedi- 
eation to Schelling, so affectionate and wise that we will turn our 


Philosophy. 





21 “Der allgemeiner Theil der Erkenntnisslehre.” Von Dr. Th. Jacob. Berlin. 
_ ™ “Handbuch der geschichte der griechisch-rémischen Philosophie, 2 Theil. 
2 Abtheilung. 1 Hiilfte. Aristoteles, seine akademischen Zeitgenossen und 
niichsten Nachfolger. 1 Hiilfte.” Von Prof. Dr. Chr. Aug. Brandis. gr. 8. 
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complaint into a wish that the historian may yet realize the hope ex- 
pressed in his preface of 1844, and, after completing his work, find time 
and repose to sketch for us the philosophic faith which his own mind 
has gathered from so wide a field. The present volume gives the 
analysis of Aristotle’s general distribution and conception of philosophy, 
and of his logic and metaphysics. The ethics and politics, and the par- 
ticular natural sciences, remain to be treated. It is too early to in- 
stitute any comparison between this work and Biese’s, or others by 
whose side it will stand ; and it is needless to say that, proceeding from 
an author who is the very model of a conscientious scholar, and treat- 
ing of the topic which is nearest to his affection and his fame, these 
pages are certain to be a permanent contribution of the first rank to 
the history of ancient philosophy. 

That schemes of thought two thousand years old should need inter- 
preters is not surprising; but it is strange that historians should 
abound for systems of our own century, in part produced by living 
men, and should be most welcomed on the very soil in whose language 
the original creations are found. Three histories are before us, whose 
merit lies in their delineations of European philosophy since the time 
of Kant; two of them restricting their survey to this period. Ludwig 
Noack’s Geschichte der Philosophie in gedringter Uebersicht® glances, 
indeed, over the whole course of speculative thought, ancient and 
modern, and has been prepared as a text-book for his Giessen classes, 
enabling him to enter, without elementary explanations, on the ampler 
criticism of the more important systems. But his sketches are most 
useful when they are taken from the life, and he enters the interior of 
that Hegelian school, to whose youngest section he himself belongs. 
The earlier periods are disposed and connected according to the organic 
law which Hegel applied to history ; they are cleverly compressed, but 
without the appearance of exposition from primary sources. An English 
translation, by Rev. Alfred Edersheim, of Professor Chalybius’ lectures 
on the Historical Development of Speculative Philosophy from Kant 
to Hegel,** introduces to this country, with a commendatory note from 
Sir W. Hamilton, a very agreeable and intelligible volume, worthily 
accomplishing its avowed aim of rendering the progress of philoso- 
phical opinion in recent times apprehensible by cultivated persons des- 
titute of special training for such studies. Without displaying the 
glaring faults of Michelet’s history, or the difficult merits of Erdmann’s 
still imperfect work, Chalybiius is well chosen as the representative of 
his country on English ground. His own philosophical position 
is within the conservative section of the Hegelian school, which main- 
tains the Theistical doctrine of a Divine Nature going out beyond and 
before the universe, in opposition to the Pantheistic, of a co-extension 





%3 «« Geschichte der Philosophie, in gedriingter Uebersicht. Lehrbuch zum 
goa bei akademischen Vorlesungen und zum Selbstunterrichte.” Von Lud- 
gr. 8. Weimar. 
ie es «Histor oe Sy of Speculative Philosophy from Kant to Hegel: 
from the German of Dr. H. M. Chalybiius.”. By Rev. Alfred Edersheim: with 
a recommendatory Preface by Sir William Hamilton. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clarke. 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
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of the two; or, in the language of the schools, defends the Transcend- 
ence against the Immanence, of the Absolute. Mr. Edersheim’s trans- 
lation presents, on a cursory glance, every appearance of fidelity ;—a 
fact the more honourable, perhaps, because, in his preface, he throws 
down his work with a sort of sulky air, saying that, as this wily Ger- 
man philosophy will creep in through the keyholes of literature, it is 
better to fling the door open, declare to its face what a scoundrel it is, 
and have done with it. Ifa task performed in this spirit is sufficiently 
carried through, it must be by a conscience curiously adept in mimicking 
the work of love. The third work to which we referred is rather an 
expository pamphlet than a history. It is Dr. H. Ritter’s Versuch 
zur Verstindigqung iiber die neueste deutsche Philosophie seit Kant,* 
a spirited and healthy-toned review, acknowledging aberrations and 
failures in the course of speculation for the last seventy years, but 
vindicating the impulse which has directed it, and claiming for it some 
rich and hopeful results. 
Politics, , 2” political philosophy it is pleasant to meet again the 
intelligent and right-minded companionship of Dr. Francis 
Lieber, of South Carolina State College. His treatise on Civil Liberty 
and Self Government® is a welcome supplement to his “ Political 
Ethies;” having the same clearness and heartiness, the same tact of 
historical appreciation and intuitive soundness of political judgment. 
He has not indeed the massive strength to produce a work great in its 
philosophical construction, or the divining glance which his friend 
Niebuhr could throw into the very heart of a confused assemblage of 
social phenomena. His book, like the former, is somewhat loose, un- 
symmetrical, and garrulous: and perhaps his interpretation of other 
nations and times is too much narrowed to his own Anglo-Saxon point 
of view. Still he brings the resources of an accomplished mind and a 
correct feeling to the exposition of very seasonable truth. His main 
object is to unfold and recommend Anglican liberty, in contrast 
partly with ancient and medieval conditions, but chiefly with the 
Gallican type of liberty; and to show how it harmonizes, with more 
success than experience elsewhere exhibits, stability in the State with 
independence in the Individual. He enumerates in successive comments 
the guarantees of civil liberty in Great Britain and America ; and insists 
in particular on the distribution of functions, the mutual play of ad- 
ministrative, legislative, and judicial powers, and especially on the inde- 
pendence of the last, in opposition to that unity of power which— 
provided only it be popular power—has been the aim of continental 
revolutions. Dr. Lieber acknowledges that this fault is chargeable on 
the political movements of Germany as well as of France; and perceives 
the paramount importance of local self-government and scattered centres 
of free experience, as the first condition of national civil liberty. He 
has collected in the Appendix all the documents and ordinances con- 
nected with the last changes in Paris; and, familiar as they are, their 
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exhibition in sequence and as a whole is impressive. This volume will 
have a salutary influence in America, where the traditions of the last 
century have left, we believe, preferential sympathies with France, 
which react unfavourably on the political prospects of Europe. 

Of little less range of surface, and of more historical treatment, is 
Professor Creasy’s Rise and Progress of the English Constitution ;*7 
a compact and highly interesting book, which without pretending to be 
more than an exposition of what is known, and without superseding for 
the student the necessity of recourse to works of greater compass and 
research, contains the pith of many well-chosen volumes, and presents 
the English citizen with an admirable Hand-book of his civil rights and 
duties. After a notice of the four races that constitute the factors of 
our nationality, and a sketch of the characteristic elements contributed 
by each, including the feudal institutions down to the thirteenth century, 
Professor Creasy distributes the remainder of his history around the 
three great manuals of English liberty, Charta, the Peti- 
tion of Right, and the Bill of Rights—which are all given at length, 
and serve, when separated by commentary and connecting narrative, as 
natural resting-places in the exposition. The facts are appositely 
selected and combined, and the comments, whether original or cited, 
are founded on broad historical estimates, and free from all lawyer-like 
narrowness. The grand deficiency of-the book is the omission of all 
reference to the movements of Religion a: affecting the relations of 
classes and the distribution of political rights. The fear of touching 
upon controversial topics is the reason assigned forthe omission. It 
may justify the author, but it hurts his hook. The fact cannot be 
destroyed, that ecclesiastical causes have largely influenced the consti- 
tional life of England ; and to ignore this fact, is to be content with an 
imperfect conception of both past and present civil relations. How- 
ever, we should rejoice to see this little volume extending, as an educa- 
tional manual, into every family and class-room of the country, and 
admitted to the shelves of every schoolmaster and Queen’s scholar. 
There is no West European State whose citizens have half so much to 
do with their national history as ours; and there is none where they 
are taught so little about it. 

Roman Law, as well as Constitutional Law, has its representative in 
the literature of the season. The Institutes of Justinian; with English 
Introduction, Translation, and Notes, b yy Thomas Collett Sandars, M.A., 
late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, supplies a manifest deficiency 
in the English library of jurisprudence. We are surprised, however, to 
find Mr. Sandars stating, that “nearly a century has elapsed since the 
publication of the last English edition of the ‘ Institutes of Justinian, ” 
and are much mistaken if Dr. Harris’s translation is yet, in its last edition, 
more than about forty years old. However, Schrader’s great edition, and 
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the new light thrown into the whole modern literature of the subject 
by the recovered Institutes of Gaius, rendered it high time that the 
work should be undertaken which Mr. Sandars has accomplished. 
Every Englishman may now gain a clear conception of the great out- 
lines of Roman law. It is well known, that of the great works which 
give distinction to the reign of Justinian, the Institutes,—prepared as 
an academical Hand-book—is the most elementary; and the present 
translator has rendered it yet more accessible by an Introduction, which 
well presents the historical origin and growth of the vast system which 
lies at the foundation of modern European Jus, and explains the 
divisions under which the exposition of Roman private law 1s given by 
Gaius and the later jurists. Designing his volume not for professional 
but for general use, Mr. Sandars has avoided all disputed points, and 
all search for a philosophical basis of right; indicating no preference 
for the moral or the historical school, but simply giving such explana- 
tions of allusive and technical terms as may render the text intelli- 
gible. The translation appears to be faithful and precise, and the accom- 
panying notes and references ample and to the point. The want of a 
Table of Contents, or analytical arrangement of the titles, is not com- 
pensated by the alphabetical index at the close, and should be supplied 
in a future edition. 

The importance of some elementary knowledge of constitutional 
history and law, we would in particular suggest to the author of the 
tract, Lancashire Learning, No.1. Shall the poor only recewe Edu- 
cation ?* He is not without reason for his apprehension that in the 
anxiety for elementary schools, the inadequacy of middle-class educa- 
tion as it now is, may be overlooked. But he falls into the common mis- 
take—as we cannot but deem it—of the manufacturing and mercantile 
classes, of supposing that the natural sciences should be made the great 
objects of study ; and the “ history” which he puts into the second place, 
seems to be the history of the practical arts. We should be ashamed to 
say a word in disparagement of any branch of human culture. But when 
we find the writer depreciating the Owen’s College at his own door, 
because it does not favour Science exclusively enough, we must put in a 
plea for human studies—the study of men and their life, expressed in 
language, in institutions, in action, in thought, and faith—as the true 
means of kindling the faculties of a man. The vast spectacle which 
the author’s district presents of activity in the mechanical and chemical 
arts, very naturally throws into the background of his view objects only 
indirectly related tothem. But the arts are made for men, not men for 
the arts ; and it would be a fatal social error to allow our conception 
of the merchant’s or manufacturer's education to take its shape from 
the pressure of machinery, and its colour from the operations of the 
printworks. Into the sciences themselves more inventiveness, grasp 
and freshness of mind, will be brought, we are convinced, by men 
familiar with the living world of history and language, than by those 
who begrudge every hour withdrawn from the study and application of 
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physical laws. We hope to see polytechnic schools organized in rela- 
tion to all the great branches of British industry, without encroach- 
ment on those moral studies which especially befit a free people. 
Another Manchester topic is brought before us by the Reports on 
India. Late in 1850, or early in the following year, the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, in conjunction with other similar bodies, des- 
patched the late Mr. Alexander Mackay to India, as their commissioner, 
government having refused to appoint a special commission to proceed 
to that country, as moved for by Mr. Bright, after the precedent of the 
Earl of Devon’s well known Irish Commission. The principal object 
was to examine the industrial condition and cotton-producing capabilities 
of the presidencies of Bombay and Madras. Mr. Mackay first carefully 
examined Guzerat, and then proceeded to the Deccan; but his health 
failed after a stay in India of about a year, and we have much to regret 
his death, which took place on the voyage home. His papers, which 
would have been of additional value during the late Indian discussions, 
are now published, under the editorial care of Mr. James Robertson, 
and with a preface by the President of the Chamber which was prin- 
cipally concerned in his mission. The minuteness of care, extent of 
observation, and evident accuracy of investigation which these papers 
exhibit, require, as mere justice, the highest commendation ; a better 
view of the interior of Indian economies can be gained from them than 
from any other source before the public with which we are acquainted. 
But we cannot accord the same approval to the principles by means of 
which the lamented writer discussed the facts he gathered, nor therefore 
to his conclusions. Two errors, not indeed peculiar to him, largely led 
him astray: one is, that the government receipt from land in India is of 
the nature of rent, not tax; the other, that government is accountable 
for the industrial condition of India, and therefore both bound and 
entitled to interfere in everything which relates to that industrial con- 
dition. It would be easy both to show that in an industrial view these 
principles lead to endless practical evil, and to support that showing 
from this very book; moreover, in a political view, these same principles 
may be shown to be amongst the chief obstacles to the reforms which 
have been most sought, and to that gradual development of constitu- 
tional tendencies in India which is the reform most of all to be desired. 
But our space confines us to a different remark. Manchester, as repre- 
. Sented in this book and elsewhere, founds her Indian policy on the 
views above mentioned. But these are the exact contrary of the prin- 
ciples which dictated the repeal of the Corn Laws. Either, then, the 
repeal of the Corn Laws was a measure founded on the particular facts 
of the case and of the times, and may be reversed on the faith of some 
new calculation; or, as we believe, it was dictated by principles of 
universal application, and Manchester is undoing, to her own extreme 
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danger, im one case, what she did so much to her safety and glory in 
the other. 

Oratory is not apt, in our country, to take a permanent place in 
political literature ; and perhaps the rule may not exempt even such an 
exceptional volume as Professor Newman’s redaction of Select 
Speeches of Kossuth®! But assuredly the collection is a marvellous 
phenomenon, and will remain as a source of history, if not as a monument 
of eloquence. Fifty-one (out of some five hundred) speeches are given; 
and the condensation by the editor is so skilfully managed, that readers 
who followed Kossuth’s progress through this country, will recognise still 
not the matter only, but the very peculiar form of thought, which 
rendered his addresses unique in their fascination. If, under defeat, 
in exile, with a foreign tongue, in mere reply to hospitable sentiments, he 
so moved the hearts of men, what enthusiasm is incredible as the 
response of his own people, when he spoke to them im their ancient 
halls, under the inspiration of hope or hate, and with the movements of 
a nation depending on his words? That voice may perhaps be heard 
again in Europe, to rule or quell 4 greater storm. 





SCIENCE. 
Scientific f[VHE last few months have been unusually prolific in works 


sien. dealing with the generalities both of science as a whole and 
of its principal departments. Among these, if we may judge by the claims 
of the author and the zeal of his disciples, M. Comte’s “ Philosophie 
Positive,””! converted, without the loss of a sentence that was worth keep- 
ing, from six wearisome volumes of indifferent French, into two of 
very excellent readable English, by Miss Martineau’s singular skill, 
deserves to occupy the first place in an article which purports to indi- 
eate the progress of the sciences. We shall attempt no analysis of the 
book here. Indeed, we consider that that half cf it which does not 
come within the seope of this article—viz., the “Social Physics’’—has 
by far the strongest claims on the attention of the student. Physical 
science has made such progress since the “ Philosophie Positive’ was 
published, that a knowledge of its actual condition cannot be gained 
from M. Comte’s work, as it has now been several years before the 
world. But the fundamental ideas of M. Comte, his “ Law of Human 
Development,” his “ View of the Hierarchy of the Positive Sciences,” 
and his general philosophical method, we hope to discuss at length im a 
future number of our Review. 

Simultaneously with the publication of Miss Martineau’s version of 
the “Philosophie Positive,” Mr. G. H. Lewes has issued a volume, 
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entitled “ Comte’s Philosophy of the Sciences,’’* and consisting of a col- 
lection of papers which appeared in the Leader, to which he has added 
a résumé, not hitherto published, of the sociological sections of M. 
Comte’s work. 

Differing in scope and in extent from Miss Martineau’s condensed 
version, Mr. Lewes’s work will, we doubt not, as an exposition of the 
Philosophie Positive, prove more attractive to ordinary readers ; indeed, 
if thorough comprehension of his author’s meaning, combined with 
force and perspicuity in setting it forth, were all we had a right to 
require at Mr. Lewes’ hands, our remarks would be simply laudatory. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Lewes himself debars us from taking a position in 
which we should be so well satisfied to remain, by telling us in his 
preface that, 

“In order to make the volume more attractive, I have, while expounding 
his (Comte’s) principles, brought them to bear upon the present state a science; 
accordingly, instead of the organic chemistry an oes ate y of 1838, the reader 
will find the very latest facts ‘and ideas of 1853.” 

We regret to be obliged to say, that neither as regards chemistry nor 
physiology are these pledges redeemed. For instance, at page 55, in 
reference to the well-known experiment of freezing water in a red-hot 
crucible, we find it stated— 

“ Yet if you pour water into a red-hot crucible containing liquid sulphuric 
acid, the temperature of the water is not raised.” 


And a little below— 
“The rapid evaporation of the sulphuric acid produces cold so intense,” &c. 
And again, p. 56— 


“The method of natare, the true path of her activity, as regards sulphuric 
acid subjected to heat, is what we rapid evaporation ;” 


while at page 139 the same marvellous error is repeated. Surely 
any philosophizing upon chemistry should be preceded by so much 
knowledge of that science as would prevent the philosopher from con- 
founding sulphurie acid (vulgo oil of vitriol), one of the most fixed of 
liquids, with liquefied sulphurows acid gas, one of the most volatile. 
It is but just also to remark, that a writer who claims to present us 
with the “very latest facts and ideas of 1853” in organic chemistry, 
should have known, when setting up crystallizability as a distinctive 
character of inorganic principles, that Reichert discovered and deseribed 
in Miiller’s “ Archiv. for 1849,” a crystalline albuminous substance. 
Weare taking advantage of no accidental mistakes ,although those already 
cited would suffice to show, if demonstration were needed, how impos- 
sible it is for even so acute a thinker as Mr. Lewes to succeed in scien- 
tifie speculations, without the discipline and knowledge which result 
from being a worker also. The biological sections afford additional 
examples of errors proceeding from the same source. Mr. Lewes is a 
warm advocate of the Development Hypothesis, a speculation to which, 
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as an hypothesis merely, we may remark, we have no objection what- 
soever, nor do we consider it necessary here to diseuss the question 
of its tenability as something more than an hypothesis. Quite apart 
from the doctrine which they may be intended to support, however, 
we cannot pass over such statements as the following, without affirming 
them to be unworthy of a place in any work claiming to be on a level 
with the science of the present day :— 

“Every one knows how the animal and vegetable kingdom are inextricably 
interlaced at their boundaries, and when men find articulations of the Gallio- 
nella ferruginea—one of the imfusoria discovered by Ehrenberg—composed 
almost entirely of oxide of iron, they are puzzled where to draw the: line 
between the mineral and the animal.” 

This is very nearly as if one should say, “ See how closely the organic 
and inorganic approximate—five-sixths of the weight of an oyster is 
mere lime;” the oxide of iron merely constituting the coat of the Gal- 
lionella. Nor in his so-called general laws does Mr. Lewes display 
less inaccuracy than in his particular propositions. At pp. 83, 34, for 
instance, we meet with certain “ Laws of Embryology” thus stated ;— 

“1. That everything which is primitive is only provisional, at least in 
the higher animals, and everything that is permanent has only been esta- 
blished secondarily, and sometimes tertiarily. 

“2. That, consequently, the embryo of the higher animals successively re- 
news its organs and its characteristics through a series of metamorphoses 
which give it permanent conditions, not only different, but even directly con- 
trary to those which it had primitively.” 

Whatever be the authority upon which Mr. Lewes makes these 
statements, we are convinced that they are in direct contradiction to 
the most fundamental and best established facts of embryology. What 
provisional organ precedes the permanent heart, the liver, or the intes- 
tines? And yet these would surely be somewhat momentous excep- 
tions to Mr. fowes's “General Embryological Laws.” The so-called 
“ branchial arches” have zot the function of branchie; and his. asser- 
tion that branchie and lungs co-exist at any periodin the higher 
animals, is absolutely untrue. So with regard to the brain: itis watrue 
that the optic lobes precede the other portions of the cerebrum, inasmuch 
as the rudiment of the whole cerebrum is formed at once, its various 
parts being the result of a subsequent differentiation. It is equally 
untrue that the optic lobes subsequently diminish, the, appearance of 
their so doing resulting merely from the more rapid proportional growth 
of the rest of the brain. Mr. Lewes has stated his proposition with 
regard to the existence of three successive and distinct sets of cireu- 
latory organs in such a manner that we are not sure of his meaning, 
and therefore prefer not to advert to it further than to remark, that 
the putting together as contemporaneous, events so widely separated 
in the order of development as “the formation of the blastoderma 
and of the umbilical vesicle,” or again, that of “the lungs, intestines, 
and organs of relation,” is not excusable even on the plea of mere book- 
knowledge. ! 

Nevertheless, Mr.. Lewes’s book, is in many respects exceedingly 
clever. As an exposition, it is clearness and lucidity itself, and every 
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now and then it rises into genuine eloquence, as in a passage we cannot 
refrain from quoting:— 

“T say, therefore, that if astronomy must destroy theology, it will not 
destroy, it will deepen religion. There is no man in whom the starry heavens 
have not excited religious emotion; no man sweeps the heavens with his tele- 
scope without religious emotion; whatever may ie the litanies most suitable 
to his mind, under some form or other, man cannot help worshipping when 
under the canopy of the ‘cathedral of immensity.’ However various the 
dialects and formulas into which the emotion may be translated, according to 
the various intellects of men, the emotion itself is constant ; and the last an 
gazing upwards at the stars will, in the depths of his reverent soul, echo the 

salmist’s burst— 
‘The Heavens declare the glory of God !’”’ 

In finally turning from M. Comte, we may point out that Playfair, 
in his admirable “ Dissertation on the Progress of Science,’’*—a sound 
and healthy essay on the philosophy of science, to a recent reprint of 
which it seems desirable at present especially to call attention—has very 
nearly adopted, in the subject with which he has to deal, both the 
principle and the order of the “ Hierarchy of the Sciences,’ on which 
Comte lays so much stress. 

“Tn the order which I am to follow (he says), I shall be guided solely by 
regard to the subserviency of one science to the progress of another, and to the 
consequent priority of the former in the order of regular study.” 

Though not properly within the period of which we have at present 
to render an account, yet those of our readers who may be induced 
to acquaint themselves with the work will, we are sure, pardon our 
excursion in directing their attention to Oesterlen’s “ Medicinische 
Logik,’’+—the only attempt by the Professor of a speciality with which 
we are acquainted, to apply the principles of Mill’s logic to a par- 
ticular science. It is in many respects a remarkable book,—German, 
yet Baconian and positive, not only in form but in substance,—medical, 
but nevertheless logical. 

Unlike Schleiden, who in the memorable prolegomena to his 
“ Wissenschaftliche Botanik,” exhibits the function of logic rather as a 
fiery sword against foes than as a light for friends, Oesterlen’s attempt 
is essentially constructive, but at the same time totally distinct from 
the too constructive philosophy of the @ priori school. After defining 
his own idea of the functions of logic, he adds:— 

“Logic in this more special sense must do a great deal for us, and we 
readily grant that services may be expected from it such as are rarely required 
from, and still more rarely afforded by, our scholastic philosophy. ‘This, as the 
father of our logice—the great Bacon—long since complained, has become almost 
useless for scientific discovery or for the investigation of truth. In the words 
of a French writer, the philosophers imagine themselves to be deep when they 
are only hollow. Be this as it may, we here regard logic and its functions to 
be such as we require they should be in medicine and in the whole range of the 
natural sciences, and such as the philosophers and logicians by profession— 
often too little acquainted with all the details and specialities of the subjects 
with which we are concerned, with the objects of our inquiries, and therefore 
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with our wants and the diffieulties through whieh we need assistance—are 
either not in a position to comprehend at all, or only imperfectly. That. logic 
must, we may say, assist us to till our more or less rugged and n soil, to 
sow the good seed therein, to ripen it, to reap it, and finally to convert it into 
sound and healthy nourishment. It will thus become for us physicians, as for 
every investigator of Nature, the science of sciences, the ars artium in the 
fullest sense of the word.” 

We must speak with especial praise of the chapter on fallacies, every 
variety of which is, as may be imagined, readily illustrated from the 
annals of medicine. Will no enterprising publisher (as a matter of 
hygiéne, assuredly not of profit) undertake to furnish an English ver- 
sion of this very excellent work? It is the common interest—every 
man’s life depending at times upon the logic of the family doctor. 
Chemis Turning our eyes now upon the mass of books which lies 
aa Phys cs, Deforeus as the exponentof the special scientific activity of the 

quarter, we observe that in the department of physics Pro- 
fessor Dove, on whom the Royal Society has just conferred, and most 
deservedly, the Copley Medal for the past year, has given us in the new 
edition of his “ Darstellung der Farbenlehre’’* an admirably clear and 
intelligible account of the undulatory theory of light, and of the ad- 
vantages which that theory has over the Newtonian. At the same 
time, he defends Newton from the attacks of Goethe and of those Jess 
judicious followers of the poet, whose voices appear to have been ‘par- 
ticularly loud in Germany when the essay was first published (1836). 
Dove’s account of the methods by which Foucalt and Fizeau have 
lately succeeded in measuring the velocity of light in its 
through short spaces, and in verifying, as empirical facts, the theoretical 
conclusions with regard to its retardation, is particularly well calculated 
to give the general reader an impression of the wonderful resources of 
modern science. 

We are glad to be able to notice the appearance of the present 
volume of Liebig and Kopp’s valuable “Annual Report on the Pro- 
gress of Chemistry and the Allied Sciences, Physics, Mineralogy, and 
Geology,” edited by Messrs. Hofmann and Bence Jones: § Such works 
as these, tending to shorten the labour of examining literature, which 
every scientific man feels to be a duty, but which, as he too often finds 
to his cost, from the want of such help, takes up more of his time than 
original investigation itself, deserve the warmest encouragement from 
all those who have the position of English science at heart. It must 
be understood that these reports are much more than mere classified 
eatalogues of scientific papers. They are rather a kind of annual en- 
eyelopedias, containing vast quantities of information sufficiently 
detailed to be at once of value. With respect to works of a more ele- 
mentary character, we would direct attention to one which students 
and beginners in chemistry cannot do better than provide Pye 
with— the ‘Cours Elémentaire de Chemie’ of M. Regnault,? one 
those lucid expositions of science for which we are so frequently tnitbted 
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to the eminent men of France. We need hardly add that M. Regnault 
isamong the first of the chemists of that nation, and, indeed, of Europe. 
Mineralogy appears to be inclined to take a new character as a science. 
Hitherto the static conditions of minerals, their anatomy, as one might 
say, have been for the most part alone considered ; but the researches of 
Bischoff and Vollger have opened up a new field of investigation,—that 
of their development. The latter writer, especially, has elaborated this 
view in a work, “ Studien zur Entwickelungsgeschichte der Mineralien,” 
(Zurich, 1854,) of whose value as a mineralogical essay we do not pre- 
tend to judge, but. which is assuredly a most original and striking pro- 
duction. Its purport may be explained in the author’s own words. 
After referring to the development of organized beings he says,— 


“ As, however, in inorganic nature we are aequainted with no progressive 
ascending development of individual animal substances, commencing at a 
given pot and ending in as determinate a point—but only with a cyclical 
evolution; so with our mineral system, which to be natural must necessarily be 
based upon the history of development, we cannot speak of more or less 

erfect classes, and as little can any primordial or final stage be found in the 

evelopmental series of the formations. What was once a recent formation 
analogous to our quaternary formations is now primitive rock, and furnishes the 
materials forthe present formations by its destruction; what is now newly- 
formed will pass through the successive conditions of all the formations in order 
to become primary rocks similar to the present primary rocks, subsequently to 
return by a cycle of changes such as they are now pursuing. If any one ask 
me, however, whether I believe that the first condition of the mountain masses 
of the earth, so far as we can have any knowledge of them, resembled that of 


the present quaternary formations, or that of the present primary rocks, ,I 
would beg permission to delay my answer until he inform me with perfect 
certainty whether the hen was first created or the egg.”—pp. 15, 16. 


It is interesting to remark, that the tendency of mineralogy appears 
hence to be that of geology and palwzontology—viz., to the conclusion, 
that the knowledge of primordial states is far beyond human reach; 
that we are acquainted with cycles of change, not with commence- 
ments. We are tempted to quote one more passage, though it is not 
exactly mineralogical :— 

“In science there are_no ‘faits accomplis.’ Our knowledge of truth is.ever 
determined by the condition of our age. When rapid progress has been made 
in any one department of science, a period of rest sueceeds, during which a 
troop of scientific marauders feasts and grows strong upon the harvest which 
has been won. The cultivators of other fields now delight to stray over into 
these and take their share—the troop of the laity follows them, and the science 
becomes popular. In the meanwhile restless labourers toil in other regions, 
and before-the fresh won honours have grown old, these other sciences have 
advanced beyond that so lately in the van. Then the scene gradually changes. 
They who first discover the staleness. of the fruit so long enjoyed, and who 
elamour for new progress, are ill received; but even those who endeavour 
to repress. them are infected by their activity, and the tendency to progress 
eventually gains the day. The old toil is renewed, new aids are borrowed from 
those who five outstripped us, and even when we hoped to touch the goal 
we find that our rave is but begimning.”—p. 530. 


Geol The “ Geological Map of the United States, and of the British 
°8Y Provinces of North America, with Explanatory Text,” by Jules 
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Marcou;® appears toembody all the recent researches into the strueture 
of that vast countty,’and should be in the possession of. geologists. 
They will find the list’ of works upon’ American geology at the end, of 
particular service in carrying out any further researches. 

In the biological sciences some very important works have 
ely appeared, first among which, as having the most. general 
scope, is J. Victor Carus’ “System der Thierischen Morphologie.’’? The 
history of the party of generalization in biology closely: resembles that 
of‘other liberal parties. All the great men who/constituted the glory 
of the biological sciences in the last generation were, at first—Cuvier 
included—generalisers and liberals. As will always happen, however, 
the less cautious and more imaginative of the party pushed their doc- 
trines to an extreme, which produced a revulsion in the mind of the 
more wary, and while Cuvier betook himself to high repressive, tory- 
ism, St. Hilaire in France, Oken and the elder Carus, in Germany, 
became ultra-speculative, “ red’’ biologists. The world, always on 
the side of common sense and practicality, without troubling itself 
about shades of right and wrong, has decided for Cuvier, and broad 
biological speculations have been in consequence not a little dis- 
credited, particularly in this country. Nevertheless, it would be very 
wrong to suppose that because generalization has been discouraged, 
zoologists have been mere “ hodmen’’—pickers up of detached facts— 
scientific chiffoniers. ‘Their generalizations have simply been on a 
smaller scale—they have given up the attempt to construct @ prior: 
plans for the whole creation ; but, nevertheless, those elegant specula- 
tions which were remorselessly pulled to pieces by Cuvier’s pitiless 
logic and gigantic command of details, have found their application 
when more cautiously employed, and there is, at present, scarcely a class 
of the animal kingdom which has not been reduced by a severe process 
of comparison to its archetypal form, and the principal laws of modi- 
fication determined. As invariably happens, the repressive party has 
gone to sleep in front of the Temple of Science it so jealously guard- 
ed,—and in the meanwhile the liberals have quietly and noiselessly 
remodelled every pillar on which the edifice rests. For a long time 
these detached labours have been waiting to be put tegether; and the 
work of coaptation is here performed by Dr. Victor Carus, with. we 
must say very great’ suecess. The introduction is especially com- 
mendable, as a clear and logical exposition of animal morphology, 
regarded in the light of a method and of a discipline. Followmg 
the introduction, the first book is devoted to the consideration) of 
“the gradual complication of animal structure,’ commencing with the 
distinction between animals and plants, and proceeding through his- 
tology, to the general doctrines of animal form. The second book 
deals with the laws of the formation of individual, or comparative 
development, treating successively of the definition of an individual, 
of the different kinds of development, of the so-called Alternation 
of Generations, for which the author proposes the term “ Neo- 
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melie,”’ and of the development of the separate classes. Then follows 
a chapter on the value of development as a nfethod and criterion; a 
third book on the doctrine of types and a fourth upon general mor- 
phological laws: Were it our business here, to do more than act as a 
kind of scientific jackal for the public, we should have much to discuss 
with Dr: Carus ; as it is, we must be content to recommend his book to 
the careful attention of all students of biology. 

The title “ Histoire Naturelle des Végétaux Parasites qui croissent sur 
YHomme et sur les Animaux Vivants,”! par Dr. Charles Robin, would 
not lead one to expeet a treatise on. the general doctrines of histology, 
occupying close upon 250 pages in a book of 600. _ Yet so it is. With 
Bernard and Brown-Séquard, Dr. Robin occupies the front rank among 
the younger biologists of France—not exactly a second Bichat, perhaps, 
as some of his over-zealous admirers will have it, but a very able man, 
anda hard worker. Dr. Robin enumerates 87 species of plants, fungi, 
and algw, parasitic upon man and animals, from the Leptothrix, which 
is the peaceable inhabitant of our tongues, to the mischievous ring- 
worm fungus and destructive Botrytis of the muscardine. An atlas of 
many excellent plates greatly increases the usefulness of the work. 
With regard to the preliminary section, we may remark that, amidst a 
great deal of somewhat rapid speculation, there is much that is worthy 
of careful study for those who are not previously acquainted with Dr. 
Robin’s views through his “ Traité du Microscope et. des Injections.” 
We look with anxiety for the promised “ Traité d’ Anatomie Générale,” 
from the pen of the same accomplished biologist. 

While upon the subject of parasitic growths, we may refer to a num- 
ber of works which we have received treating of those—the locusts of 
the north, which infect plants and, under the names of grape-disease 
and potato-disease, have spread rum and misery over whole countries. 
Whether we believe the predisposing causes of these maladies to be at- 
mospheric changes, or with Dr. Parkin, subterranean exhalations ; this 
much may now be regarded as finally determined by the investigations of 
a multitude of observers,—that the exciting cause is, in each case, a 
minute vegetable organisation of the class of fungi. Whatever may be the 
tendency to grape-disease or potato-disease,* that. is, its actual com- 
mencement may always be traced to a detinite fungus, just as an un- 
healthy child may have a proclivity to ring-worm, or a dirty person to 
seabies'; but the disease will not appear unless, in the one case, the 
plant, arid in the other, the acarus. be actually communicated. Von 
Mohl, in his late paper on the Oidium Tuckeri of the grape (“ Bota- 
nische Zeitung,” Aug. 1853), has clearly demonstrated this, and his 
results are confirmed for the smut-fungi of wheat, &c., by Anton de 
Bary’s excellent “ Untersuchungen iiber die Brandpilze.” !! 

“Tt has been shown (says he) that the sumut-fungi do not arise from the cell 
contents @r from the secretion of diseased cells; that they are not consequences, 
but causes of the pathological processes, w hence, as'I.think, we may arrive at 
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clear views —_ the most important and most eontested points of an 


pathology. n agglomeration of myeclia, formation of sporangia, 
= roduce om ression of the enie=-gusieeation of their Pallant t 

the parts of the plant, and thence formation of pustules and ee 
pe le of the epidermis, and the like, is at onee intelligible. It.is alr con- 
celyable that the 1 presence of entophytes should give rise to manifold disturb- 
ances of nutrition, of the development and prov th of the cells, and of the 
evolution of the parts attacked, or of the whole plant, whence the certain 
failure of the ears of corn attacked by Carbo and Caries, that gradual death of 
the pear-trees extensively infested with Roestelia; and the evil influenee which 
the rust has upon the harvest.”—p. 134. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances about the influence of the 
parasites upon the plants attacked is, that they frequently, without 
destroying the organ upon which they are developed, give rise to local 
perversions of the morphological processes, to thickenings and hyper- 
trophies, similar to those produced by the gall insect. It is possible that 
careful study of these phenomena might lead us to some knowledge of 
the means by which the mode of action of the living tissues both in 
plants and animals might be greatly, not to say indefinitely, modified. 

In these evil days for Italy it is pleasing to be able to indicate any 
sign of activity m that ancient cradle of the sciences. Pacini has 
studied anew the electric organs of fishes, and Professor Massalongo, in 
his “Richerche sull’ Autonomia dei Licheni Crostosi,” undertakes 
to show that there is much greater specific fixity and definitiveness 
among the lichens than is commonly supposed. His final proposition 
will meet with the assent of all scientific botanists. 

# Without wishing to deny the existence of any transitional forms among 
the lichens, or rather, any changes of their forms, I, nevertheless, maintain 
that, before declaring any form of lichen to be either variety or state of another, 
the internal structure of the apothecia should be examined, and the question 
determined by this alone.” 

Field naturalists will find a charming addition to their libraries in 
Dr. Johnston’s “Botany of the Eastern Borders,”™ a genial book, full 
of amusing local anecdotes, quaint remnants of prov vincial English 
archaisms, “and the fragments of a most miscellaneous reading among 
our older authors. Among popular botanical works we may also men- 
tion the translations of Unger’s “ Botanical Letters,” and of “ Schacht 
on the Microscope.” ‘We trust that their publisher will persevere im 
issuing works of the class which have hitherto formed his scientific 
library. He will assuredly meet with the success which his prospectus 
informs us has already attended another of his publications, the “ Quar- 
terly Journal of Microscopical Science,” edited by Dr. Lankester and 
Mr. Busk. We English are somewhat notorious for the illogicality of 
our title-pages. Germans remark that our “ Philosophical Transac- 
tions” contain no philosophy, and “ Microscopical Science” ig an even 
more questionable phrase. However, everybody knows cs meme 
what is meant, and the editors are perhaps wise in taking a title whic 
binds them to nothing, but allows them—preserving as we hope they 
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will do the scientifie character of the papers they insert—to diverge 
into whichever of the paths of biology experience may prove to be most 
¢ and profitable. 

Dr. Schacht, the author of the work to which we have just referred 
and whose elaborate essay, “‘ Ueber die Pflanzen-zelle,”’ should be in the 
Pay: of every histologist, has recently given to the world a new trea- 

“Der Baum,” written in a more popular style than his previous 
pt “On the Vegetable Cell,” and embodying the results of long and 
careful study of the forest trees of Germany. It constitutes, in fact, a 
very excellent treatise upon the anatomy and physiology of plants, un- 
embarrassed by too many details. 

We have often been disposed to compassionate the fate of children of 
the present generation, who are deprived by the progress of mere matter- 
of-fact knowledge, of those charming wonderful stories which made a 
child’s natural history book of our days better than the “ Arabian 
Nights.” We rejoice, therefore, to see that Madame Achille Comte’s 
“ Histoire Naturelle racontée & la Jeunesse”’!6 provides the mythopeeic 
faculty with abundant exercise. There is an anecdote, as Madame 
assures us, “de la plus stricte vérité,” about a certain lion and the 
Grand Turk, which is as good as anything in Pliny; and a picture of a 
black gentleman doing his best to climb up a boa constrictor of at least 
seventy feet long, strongly calculated to impress the minds of ingenuous 
youth with a very great idea of the importance of that knowledge of 
natural history by which alone obviously, he is enabled to perform such 
a feat. To the same class of readers we may commend the Rev. 
William Edward’s little pamphlet “ On the Intelligence of the Animal 
Creation.’’!7 

In zoology, Germany sends us a sufficient elementary work for the 
use of the higher schools, in Dr. Schmarda’s “Grundziige der Zoo 
logie,’’!8 and two or three very important monographs. Dr. Rudolf 
Leuckart! and Professor Kdlliker®® have made great additions to our 
acquaintance with some of the least known, though among the most beau- 
tiful members of the animal kingdom, the Diphydz and Physophoride. 
Remote as their places of residence are from any seaboard, it would 
hardly have been anticipated that the most important additions which 
have of late years been made to our knowledge of pelagic animals, 
should have been effected not by the amphibious islanders of England, 
but by Johannes Miiller of Berlin, by Kolliker of Wirzburg, and by 
Leuckart of Giessen. However, the German professor sees no reason 
why he should not combine business with pleasure, and when the 
“ Ferien’? begin, accompanied by some two or three picked men, the 
ablest students of his class, he adjourns to the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, usually to Nice or Trieste. Two or three months thus spent, 
face to face with Nature, involving no more intellectual exertion than 
it costs a*child to learn from its mother’s talk, send him back laden 
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with health, and with facts such as those embodied im Miller's exqui- 
site monographs upon the: metamorpheses of the. Echinoderms, or.in 
Kolliker’s and Leuckart’s admirable and. beautifully ~illustrated, me- 
moirs. The creatures which they describe are to be met within: the 
oceans of al] regions. Belonging to the same order as.our freshwater 
polype, they attain a complexity of form and a beauty of coloration of 
which that humble animal gives no’ promise; /and the voyager, looking 
from the deck of .his ship into the glassy wave on which he floats in 

a tropical calm, is often surprised to see what he might. well take to be 
elegantly cut masses of crystal, with spots and lines ‘of rich red and 
purple, or sometimes miniature variegated balloons, with grappling- 
irons of the same colour, propelling themselves idly through the blue 
deep. ‘These are the “ Schwimm-polypen,” the ‘“ swimming polypes,” 
as KOlliker well calls them. We recommend our readers by all means 
to procure the works of Kélliker and Leuckart, if they wish to become 
acquainted with these departments of zoology. 

One of the ablest’ of the younger histologists of ‘the same nation 
Dr. Leydig—has made, in his “ Anatomisch-Histologische. Untersuch- 
ungen  iiber Fische und Reptilien,’?! an important contribution 'to a 
branch of anatomy yét in a very rudimentary state—the companative 
structure of the tissues. Dr. Leydig:has already, by his investigations 
upon many of the invertebrata, and of the sharks and rays, effected 
more than any one else in this direction, 

We are happy to be able to point to a work produced by one of our 
own countrymen, as fully equal to anything that has been done of late 
years upon the continent. We refer to the “ Monograph of. the 
Cirripedia,” by Mr. Darwin, published by the Ray Society.. His 
delightful “ Journal of a Naturalist’ has long sinee made Mr. Darwin’s 
name familiar to the unscientific public, while: his contributions to 
geology, and more especially his application of the ascertained conditions 
of growth of the coral-polypi to the determination of great areas: of 
subsidence and elevation upon the earth’ s surface, known as his ‘Theory 
of the Formation of Coral Reefs,’—a theory which is strengthened 
and confirmed as observations increase, ~—have placed him among the 
first of our men of science. Mr. Darwin’s present work shows him to 
be as able an observer of nature on the small as on the large scale. It 
deals with the anatomy and metamorphoses of certain crustaceans, the 
well-known barnacles, in all their varieties, from those which infest. the 
bottoms of our ships, to those which lodge in the skin of Leviathan 
himself. Blind, fixed, and helpless as they seem to us, these animals, 
in their young state, are active, sharp-sighted little creatures, somewhat 
like our water-flea, with long leg-like antennz, — with cups at 
their extremities. A time comes, however, when they know that they 
have to settle down in life ; they adhere to some fixed or floating bedy 
by their sucking-cups ; then a long hump—we can call it nothing else— 
somewhat like that with which Mr. Punch is provided, only ten times 
as long, grows out of their backs. From the end of the hump a 
sticky cement is poured out, which glues them firmly to their support ; 
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the function ‘of the sucking-arms thus‘cease; but, as Mr. Darwin has 
made .out; they remain during life the witnesses of a different state 
of existenée. Still more: extraordinary physiological: discoveries have 
rewarded ‘Mr.Darwin’s elaborate investigations, such as: the’ existence 
of supplemental males, &.; but these are subjects which we cannot 
pursue here. 

An addition ‘to the Natural History of Man ‘is made by Mr. G. 
Windsor Earl’s “ Native Races of the Indian Archipelago or Papuans,’’?? 
forniing the first volume of the Ethnographieal Library, under the 
editorship of Mr. Norris. Mr. Earl has carefully gathered together 
the materials for an account of the Papuan races afforded by the Dutch 
voyagers ; and as his own personal experience in those countries renders 
him |a competent critic of the narratives which he translates, the work 
may almost be said to have the value of an origimal essay.’ It ‘is a 
pity, however, that more attention has not been paid to the illustrations. 
Flattening the nose, and sticking a feather in the head of the Apollo 
Belvedere; as in Plate IV. of Mr. Karl’s work, does not constitute a 
portrait of a native of New Guinea. 

‘Physiology has, of late years, become so much confounded with 
minute anatomy, to the great disadvantage of both these branches of 
biology, that we willingly draw attention to Dr. Ludwig’s * Lehrbuch 
der hy siologie des Menschen,’ which really is what it professes to 
be, an account of the dynamical phenomena presented by the human 
bedy.' Only the first two parts of the work, forming the first volume, 
and containing the Physiology of the Atoms, that is, the chemico- 
physical phenomena presented by the molecules of living beings as 
such ; the Physiology of the Conditions of Aggregation—in which the 
author confines himself to the phenomena of diffusion; that of the 
Nervous System, containing, among other things, an elaborate summary 
of the late discoveries of Matteucci and Du Bois-Reymond on the electrie 
currents of the nerves; and, finally, that of the Muscular System. Dr. 
Ludwig has adopted a somewhat arid style, which would render his book 
unattractive for any but the student and working physiologist, but to 
them it may be most cordially recommended. 

We have only had time to glance at a bulky work by Dr. Carl 
Wedl, “ Grundziige der Pathologischen Histologie. 24 It appears, how- 
ever, to bea very thorough and carefully elaborated treatise on abnormal 
structures, The illustrations are sufficiently abundant, well executed; 
and, what is more to the point, original. 

Pulmonary Tuberculosis,’ though a most important subject, and 
admirably dealt with by Dr. Bennett, is too special for our pages ; and 
Dr. Parkins’s theory,2* that the grape-disease, potato-disease, and all 
forms of plague, pestilence, and famine, are caused by volcanic exhala- 
tions, would lead us to so much discussion, that we cannot do more 
than refer to the titles of his works. 





% Bailiitre. London. 23 Winter. Heidelberg. 
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26 «On the Remote Causes of Epidemic Diseases.” 1841. Ibid. Part II. 1853. 
“The Causes of Blight and Pestilence,” &¢. 1846. ‘‘The Prevention and Treat- 
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Here, not knowing where else to arrange it, we may notice Dr. H. 
Klencke’s “ Mikroskopisehe Bilder,” which is,in truth, an essay upon 
the microcosm in general-—~inorgani¢e and organic. We are glad to see 
that time has a little toned down the somewhat wild speculations of 
the author's “ Pathologische Briefe,’ which we remember perusing, with 
no small wonderment, seven or eight years ago, into something more 
nearly akin to ordinary science. ‘There is nothing incredible, so far as 
we have seen, in Dr. Klencke’s present lucubrations. Lecoaies 

‘ The physiology of the human mind may 

ai Pattee as the highest branch of science and, at the present 

day, its correlative doctrine, Mental Pathology, is 
one of the most important studies, in its practical application, to which 
any man can address himself. ‘The misfortune is, that though mental 
pathology, like politics, is one of the most complicated of sciences, and 
most assuredly a subject on which very few people possess either the 
knowledge or the ability to render their opinions worth listening to, 
yet that, like politics, again, every one is forced, by the daily neces- 
sities of life—the questions which arise and press for decision, whether 
we have any right to decide or not—to form some opinion and to act 
upon it. What educated man, brought up in the routine of our schools 
and universities, is there, who does not watch, with shame and disgust, 
the progress of the New Demonology—the worship of the wooden 
gods which this generation has made for itself--the spectacle of dig- 
nified clergymen who convert their dining-rooms into a Delphi, and 
with a more crass superstition than that of the old pagans, await the 
oracle, not from the lips of the inspired priestess, but from the legs of 
the tripod? What, however, is our educated Englishman todo? Of 
the physiology of the mind he knows nothing, unless it be by the 
denunciations of his orthodox instructors against the attempt to de- 
monstrate the existence of law and order in that, as in all other depart- 
ments of nature. He strongly fears, indeed, that this is that identical 
damnable doctrine which he has heard, not without a shudder, called 
Materialism. With Mental Pathology, we need hardly say, he has neces- 
sarily still less acquaintance. The result is, that he either has nothmg 
to say on these subjects at all, or, if his common-sense intuitions be 
stronger than his logic, he takes refuge in general wrathful denuncia- 
tion, and endeavours to put down the whole affair as “ humbug,” to 
the great joy of the Demonologist, who immediately takes refuge in 
meekness and discourses of Galileo and persecution. 

We shall, then, consider it especially our business to indicate such 
lights as may arise sufficient to guide a plain man through the Witch 
Sabbat of mesmerists, clairvoyants, electro-biologists, rappers, table- 
turners, and devil-worshippers in general, who are at present endeavour- 
ing in their foolish way to convert this merrie England of ours into a 
Brocken. We would suggest the study of the chapters on the Phy- 
siology of the Mind in Dr. Carpenter’s excellent‘ Human Physiology;” 
of an article in the last “ Quarterly Review,” which has greatly the 
appearance of proceeding from the same able pen; of Dr. Faraday’s 
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wéll-known letter; and, under such guidance, of the phenomena offered 
every day, and every hour, by ordinary consciousness, especially those 
of tne automatic processes of the brain. Among the vast quantity 
of mere ‘ravings which have reached us from the other side of the 
Atlantic, we are glad to be able to allude to one work worth reading, 
Mr. Rogers’ “ Philosophy of Spirit Rappings,” *8 which, though pro- 
pounding a theory of the “ Od’ force to which we by no means assent, 
contains so good and homely an illustration, of what the author calls the 
“every-day, matter-of-fact character” of this automatic action, that we 
cannot refrain from quoting the passage. 

“Tt is seen in the gentleman who, while whetting his razor, unconsciously 
imitates his wife parmg quinces by his side. This takes place simply from 
turning his atéextion to her. He cuts his hand, spoils his razor strop, and dulls 
his razor... , . A highly intelligent printer also informed us not long ago, that 
he had often found himself solving a problem or planning some scheme entirely 
foreign to his labour, while his eyes had unconsciously reverted to the copy on 
the case, and his hand had picked up the type from the right box and placed 
them in the “stick.” Another printer remarked that he had performed the 
same thing, and after his stick had become full, emptied ‘it, and on coming to 
himself had not the least remembrance of having composed several paragraphs. 
The same phenomenon is observed in the medium. Says ‘ Supernal Theology,’ 
page 12, ‘The manifestation is as often made when the #izd of the medium is 

ied by other and engrossing subjects as when directed to the responses ;’ 
and it has been argued from this that the phenomena wust, therefore, result 
from the influence of spirits. The evidence, however, falls on the other side. 

* Now before the printer is able to compose or set up his type expeditiously, 
he must be initiated. The printer, like a writing medium, must be inducted 
Before this the hand cannot move into the right boxes and pick up the letters 
in the right way and place them in the stick correctly, while the mind is 
attending to the copy, especially while it is engaged in something foreign. After 
this induction has thoroughly taken place the mind itself ean be employed 


“ Some.can never be inducted into a printer’s trade, because they can never 
learn to follow the copy and think of something else aside from the letters in 
the boxes ; and others from the reason that they can compose only what they 
happen to have their mind upon. or the same reason some persons can never 
become ‘ mediums.” 

The little treatises by Dr. Duncan (“ Popular Errors on Insanity,””)” 
and Mr. Noble (“Psychological Medicine’’),®° without any pretensions to 
very great profundity, contain a vast amount of common sense, and 
may be studied with advantage not only by professional men, but by 
the laity. The latter thus explains his purpose in the preface to his 
work :— 

“He designs it simply as an ixéroduction, arranged upon a plan that shall 
take the student up, as it were, at the point where the completion of his 
lectures and hospital attendance leaves him. He has connected the pathology 
of mental maladies as much as possible with the present state of our knowledge 
of cerebral physiology, and has explained the principles of treatment by con- 
stant reference to those more general ones which are applicable in the ordinary 
practice of medicine, principles with which the advanced student ought to be 
acquainted,” 
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It is worthy of remark, that Mr. Noble has seen reason to abandon 
the ordinarily understood doctrines of Phrenology, of which he was 
formerly a defender. 

An American translation of Brierre.de Boismont’s celebrated work 
upon “ Hallueinations” *! might be recommended, »if it were. only 
more carefully edited. No one who is acquaimted—and who is not ?— 
with the stories at present abundantly supplied by the rapping and 
other demonologists, can glance over De Boismont’s pages without being 
struck by the resemblance of their “ revelations;’ and fancies, to those 
of simple insanity. The account, of the effects of the Haschisch upon 
a party of French literary and scientific men. is. particularly note- 
worthy. 

Of the vagaries of Messrs. Gresley, Ke., the “ Quarterly’’ has already 
taken quite as much notice as they are worth; but France, Germany, 
and America pour in quite as singular essays ‘upon the theme of 
“Satan’s Invisible World Displayed.” 

Shall France any longer be called sceptical when she can produce the 
Marquis Eudes de M , with his 500 pages “ Des Esprits et de leurs 
Manifestations Fluidiques,’’*? all to show that the reign of Antichrist 
has begun, and that the only defence from him ism embracing the thrice 
holy foot, and almost as holy doctrines, of our Lord the Pope? How 
else, in fact, shall we be saved from demons who, as the pious. Marquis 
shows, out-juggled and confounded, in the person of Alexis, even M. 
Houdin? Unless Sir John Forbes, who, as we upon, this side, of the 
water are aware, exorcised the demon of Alexis pretty effectually, can 
help us, there seems to be nothing for it. but to fly to: Cardinal Wiseman. 
Or shall we take refuge in the mild sub-acid twaddle, wherewith good 
Dr. Ennemoser*—whole leagues outside of any of the real questions 
for discussion—babbles through “The. Relations. of Magnetism. to 
Nature and Religion,’ “with an appendix on Table-turning.” | The 
author informs us at the end that he has not been “sworn ‘upon the 
gospel of Newton.” ‘Truly, we question if he be sufficiently acquainted 
with the contents of that evangel to justify any judge in permitting 
him to take the oath thereupon. Or, finally, are we to fly to America, 
where poor Benjamin Franklin, having escaped the honours and disgusts 
of the presidency in the flesh, appears to be undergoing, in the spirit, the 
sort of persecution which, as we read, General Pierce has of late suffered 
from the multitudinous “ Mediums,’— writing, and other—who desired 
to be placed in solid official Rapport with him? If it were true that 
our poor souls, instead of retiring into their rest after the weary fight of 
this world, were to be at the beck and call of every, tobacco-squirting 
* loafer’ who chose to constitute himself a medium, would, not those of 
seyne have any self-respect.sooner become dogs, and perish with, our 

es? 

However, to give our readers a conception of the extent, to which 
the system is carried in America, we may state that at the end of one 
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“ spivitualist’’ book we observe. a/list/of : between forty and fifty works, 
forming part of Messrs. Partridge and. Brittan’s, “ Spiritual Library,” 
a few of whose titles we subjoin :— 

«* The Shekinah,” vel: 1., by O. B. Brittan, editor, and other writers, is 
devoted ‘chiefly to:an inquiry into the spiritual nature and relations,of max. It 
treats especially of the philosophy of vital, mental, and spiritual phenomena, and 
contains interesting facts,and profound expositions of the psychical conditions 
and manifestations now, attracting attention in Europe and America. This 
volume contains in part the editor’s philosophy of the soul; the interesting 
visions of Hon. J. W. Edmonds; lives and portraits of seers and eminent 
spiritualists ; fuc-similes of mystical writings in foreign and dead languages 
through E. P. Towler, &c. Lettered and gilt in a style suitable for a gift-book. 
‘The Celestial Telegraph; or, Secrets of the Life to Come,’ revealed through 
magnetism; wherein the existence, the. form; and the occupation of the soul 
after its separation !from the body are proved by many years’ experiments, by 
the means of eight ecstatic somnambulists, who had eighty perceptions of 
thirty-six deceased persons of various conditions; a deseription of them, their 
conversation, &c., with proofs of their existence in the spiritual world. ‘ The 
Spiritual Teacher.” By spirits of the sixth circle. R. P. Ambler, medium. 
‘The Pilgrimage of Thomas Paine.’ Written by the Spirit of Thomas Paine, 
through C. Hammond, medium. ‘The Clairvoyant Family Physician.’ By 
Mrs. ‘Tuttle. ‘Spirit Minstrel.’ A collection of ninety familiar tunes and 
hyibus appropriate to meetings for spiritual intercourse.’’ 

We must find room for an extract from one of these works,*+ remind- 
ing our readers, that, notwithstanding the contempt which he exhibits 
for Lindley Murray, the writer, the Hon. Judge Edmonds, is a 
person of high official station in the United States. He thus records 
the oceutrences at his conversion :— 

“Then it was that the chair raz back and forth on the floor, the bell was rung 
over our heads, and one of the party was forcibly torn, by an invisible power, 
from my grasp, in spite alike of his strength and mine As I stood in a 
corner where no one cotild reach my pocket, I felt a hand thrust into it, and 
found afterwards that six knots had been tied in my handkerchief. A bass viol 
was put into my hand, and rested upon my foot, and then played upon. A 
violin was likewise placed in my other hand, and likewise played upon. Another 
violin was hung around my neck, by one of its strings, and I was struck fre- 
quently with a fiddle bow have said sufficient to give an ‘idea of the 
general chatacter of what I was’ witnessing two or three times ‘a’ week, with 
only oevasional interruptions, for more than a year.” 

The learned and’ veracious ornament’ of the American bench says, 
with respect to this o¢casion, again, 

“It is impossible for ine to give an adequate conception of what I then wit- 
nessed. But'as I before said, as I am not aiming to convince others, and 
merely relating how I was convinced, I regret my inability the less. Yet what 
f ean do to deseribe the scene 1 will.” 

Need we suggest a parallel for the language and general mental con- 
dition of our clear-headed man of law? “Methought I was, and 
methought I had———. Man’is but an ass if he go about to expound 
my dream.” 

Is the world to be always subject to a recurrence of these mental 
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epidemics or not? We believe there is one remedy, and one only— 
early education, by which we mean, not mere learning, but discipline 
and training, in the methods of the natural sciences and the inculcation 
of inductive habits of mind. The deductive habit is that which has 
hitherto been almost exclusively cultivated in our schools and univer- 
sities; but of what value is it when we need to sift, not logical conclu- 
sions, but the data on which they are founded. It is notorious that 
theologians, lawyers, and mathematicians, fall an easy prey to these 
epidemics—while there is not the name of a single practical naturalist 
or physiologist—not a chemist who has ever displayed higher faculties 
than logical acuteness and a good memory, to be found among the 
deluded herd. We can enter no further into these matters, but ‘at 
parting we would commend to the attentive perusal of all, Dr. Dau- 
beny’s pamphlet—“ Can Physical Science obtain a Home in an Eng- 
lish University;’®* and the eloquent lecture “On the Educational Uses 
of Museums,” with which Professor Edward Forbes inaugurated the 
present session of that of Practical Geology. Believing, as we do, that 
our countrymen have sufficient mental strength to tear asunder the 
web of mingled folly and knavery in which not a few of those who 
should be their pastors and instructors are helping to entangle them, 
we borrow and echo, the professor’s concluding paragraph:— 

“My picture may seem a dream ; but I have faith sufficient in England and 
Englishmen to believe that in the course of time it will come to pass. Had the 
foresight of the present crossed the imagination of an ancient Briton, he might 
have Feped for its realization in another world, scarcely in this. But a simple 


belief in the probability of state and people ao im intellectual aims and 
the le 


true civilization, and working them out through ngth aud breadth of the 
land, is essentially too wholesome and compatible with the progress of 
Christianized human nature not to find an embodiment in a coming reality,” 


CLASSICS AND PHILOLOGY, 


‘ie tide of classical scholarship in England has of late. set strong 
towards the orators. In 1851, Long published his telling edition of 
the Verrine speeches,. and C, Kennedy his clever translation of Demo- 
sthenes’ action against his guardians. This quarter rescues an Attic 
orator for us from an oblivion of ten centuries, and offers us editions of 
renowned works of the greatest Greek and the greatest Roman orator. 
The orator Hyperides bore an honourable name at Athens, not only 
for his elegant and classic eloquence, formed in the school of Isocrates, 
but still more for his patriotism, which attached him warmly to the 
anti-Maeedonian party, and for the purity of his political character. As 
to the latter pomt, Plutarch’s statement, that he was found to be the 
only man who had not received money from Harpalus, is very sugges- 
tive. On that unhappy occasion it was he who impeached Demosthenes 
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for receiving gold from Harpalus, though Demosthenes was otherwise 
his political ally and friend. The only fragments of his works that 
have been hitherto known, are from his speech on this occasion. These 
were discovered by Mr. A. C. Harris, at Egyptian Thebes, in 1847. 
The same locality has yielded a richer booty to a subsequent traveller. 
Mr. Arden’s MS, presents us with one oration entire; of a second, six- 
teen continuous columns contain the middle and end! The contents 
of the MS.. have been. lithographed in fac-simile in a beautiful style; a 
mode of editing in itself interesting, and in this case preeminently so, 
if the verdiet of scholars confirm Mr. Babington’s belief that we have 
here “one of the very earliest specimens of Greek palzography which 
papyrus has transmitted to modern times,” and that of Messrs. Sharp 
and Sauppe, that it dates from the age of the Ptolemies. The text, 
edited by Mr, Babington in modern type, renders the oration far more 
readable than it would have been, from the MS, alone. Mr. B. has 
also had a delicate task to perform in the restoration of some mutilated 
colamns. He has accomplished it, very happily, the surest guarantee 
for the soundness of the conjectures being aflorded by the natural flow 
of the sentences in the mutilated parts.* The evidence that fastens 
the authorship of these speeches on Hyperides, is inferential and not 
absolutely demonstrative; but it is strong enough to preclude, in the 
present state of our knowledge, any reasonable doubt.t 

The most interesting question witli regard to a newly discovered 
orator, is the character of his eloquence. Perhaps there is nothing in 
these speeches to bear out all that Longinus says of his wit and sarcasm. 
The language is pure and elegant, not rising to the height of the mighty 
perorations of Demosthenes and Cicero, but breathing a quieter spirit of 
regard for the Iaws, and indignation at their misuse, and abstaining 
from those episodes of personal abuse rendered so effective by, Demo- 
sthenes. We are disappointed by finding on experiment that the distinc- 
tive character of Hyperides’ eloquence evaporates greatly in trar'slation. 
The following passage has been selected both on account of the noble 
spirit of the patriot, and because it throws light on the question of the 
efficiency and honesty of the Athenian dicasteria, which has received 
prominence of late from the researches of Mr. Grote. The institution 
which could act as here described, must have been capable of better 
things than the uncorrected accounts of Plato and Aristophanes would 
allow us to suspect (cf. e.g. Av. Vesp. 583 sqgq. 669). It appears at 





1 The Orations’ of pay po for Lycophron and fer Euxenippus. Now first 
sa ag &c. Edited b: y the Rev. C. Babington, M.A., F.L.S. Folio. Cambridge 
niversi 185 


* But ven, restored by Mr, Babington, in col. 19, is probably not Greek 


at all ; art pan, as in Dem. 1313, 46, and everywhere in Attic writers. 

+ W ve desired a few words from a scholar on the orthography of 
the aliens s name; a contested point, which peony, from the discrepancy in Greek 
Writers, cannot be wholly set at rest. If authority be equal, there is, in the 
fact of the existence of a name ‘Yxépnc, a strong presumption for the form ‘Yare- 
peldnt, which ‘is, we believe, approved by Béckh ; "Yzepidye can only be derived 

from #zrepoc, 2 pestle, which is little likely to have been used as a proper name. 
a Mr. Babington writes, and Mr. Shilleto (mox citand. p. 71) approves ‘Yz«- 
pidne. 
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least that not all sense of the. sacredness of law, ,not all care for the 
security of property, had vanished from the public dealings of the 
Athenians even in the tinie of Alexander. 

“There is nothing anywhere in, the world, monarch or, god, nobler-minded 
than the Athenian people; those citizens who have malicious information laid 
against them by any one, whether singly or in a body, it casts not off, but suc- 
cours. First ; ‘when Tisis indicted the property of Buthycrates as being public 
property, which amounted to more than sixty talents, and promised ‘that after 
that he would indiet that of Philippus'and Nausicles, and say that they had 
made a fortune from illicit mining, so far were the Athenians’ from. listening to 
any such report, or eoveting the property of others, that they forthwith: dis- 
franchised the would-be calumniator, not giving him a fifth part of, the votes. 
That too, if you will, that was done by the court last month, is not that worthy 
of great praise? namely, when Lysander had laid an information against the 
mine of Epicrates, that the cuttings had been worked beyond the boundaries— 
which mine he had worked already for three years, and in partnership with 
almost the wealthiest men in the city—and Lysander raised an expectation of a 
= to the state of 300 talents, inasmuch as he was in the receipt of that sum 

m the mine : yet nevertheless the court, regarding not the aecuser’s promises, 
but justice, decided the mines to be private property ; and by this same deci- 
sion put their property in safety, and the future working of the mine on a sure 

i For the best citizen is not he who gives a little but injures the 
state in more, nor who, while furnishing for the moment unjust gains, undermines 
the state’s revenues accruing from just sources; but he who cares forthe future 
advantage of the state, for harmony among tle citizens, ‘and for your honour- 
able repute.”’* 

Shilleto’s edition of “De Falsi Legatione’’® is a useful one, with notes 
which are really elucidatory as well as grammatical; and which quote 
many apposite passages from other speeches or other authors. The 
text has been subjected to recension, the supremacy of Bekkér’s Cod. 
Z. being acknowledged only with considerable quahfications, as is the 
fashion now with most continental scholars. The English translations 
of the more difficult sentences ‘are correct, but frequently clumsy in 
style. The accuracy of the scholarship is evidenced chiefly by three 
short appendices on points of syntax.t In fine, we must commend the 
experiment of writing critical notes in Latin, explanatory in a vernacu- 
lar tongue, on which principle Mr. Shilleto lays some stress. The 
former are terser, and more intelligible, as using the current coin of 
scholars ; whilst the English dress of the latter invests them with a 
heartiness and a truth unattainable to the stalking dignity of a Latin 
commentary. 





* Grammatical iarities there are not many in our author. The.opt, form 
exoincay (col. 42) may be cited. The imper. 3 plur, is formed in the less common 
long form, datarwoayr, (col. 13), ypnodo8woay, (col. 33), vid. eae § 198. _ 
2 sing. he ap to form in y; for (except ote, de, which never vary) he 
has ante (col. 5), tywpy (col. 48), which Mr, Babington wishes, surely 
needlessly, to alter to. -eve, -pei. Vid, Kiihner’s Xen. Mem. Excursus 2, The 
lexicons will receive an accession of two or three new words. 

2 Demosthenes de Fals& Legatione. By Richard Shilleto, M.A. 2nd edit. 
Cambridge. Deighton. 1853. 

+ The difference between weore.with indic. and with infin., about which Matthie 
was not clear, is noted by Kenrick (Greek Prose po reyerm part ii, pp. 142- 
144), whose distinction, apparently unknown to Mr. Shilleto, agrees fundamentally 
with his. 
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The Rey. J. S. Purton’s edition of “ Pro Milone’’’ offers little new. 
The notes wear a school rather than a college stamp. Single passages 
are, however, rendered with force and elegance ; as is the whole of 
Asconius’ Introduction. Orelli’s text is chosen; though Long, in 
editing the Verrines from Zumpt’s text, gave proof on nearly every page of 
the possibility of large improvements on Orelli; and though Madvig, 
whose merits have been frequently proclaimed to English scholars by 
Key and Long, settled the text of this oration after Orelli—(Madvig’s 
third edition, 1848).* 

Burges’ translation of Hermann’s readings in Aschylus* is a thank- 
less publication. Anything so dry and so destitute of meaning as these 
“various readings,” comprising often only two or three words, can 
scarcely be imagined. Nor is there any conceivable need for this appen- 
dix. The student who uses Hermann’s edition has his notes, which, 
obseure ‘though they frequently be, are in no degree cleared up by a 
muddled English rendermg. - At all events, Mr. Bohn ought not to 
have engaged a translator who purposely turns Hermann’s versions into 
nonsense, and in pretending’ to render his Latin translations, which he 
does’ not understand, into (un-)English which cannot be understood, 
leaves the hapless reader yet another degree removed from the Aschy- 
lean original, Hermann’s renderings are at least derived from the 
Greek.. When understood, the Greek, is rendered into English too bad 
to make the book available as a college “crib,’+ to which use alone we 
can fancy it destined. Ignorance even of classical spelling is evinced 
by the forms Aegistheus, Clytemnestra (sic.) 

Apuleius, in the same series,® is presented in natural fluent English, 
rendering it,eminently a literary translation for the use of those who 
wish to know an, author without putting on the shackles of his lan- 
guage. The disgusting nature of Thessalian sorcery, a most degraded 
superstition, because not honest and religious, but decrepit and 
libidinous; must exclude this book from free domestic use. But we 
hope to have other translations by the same anonymous hand, for care- 
ful but readable translations like this would do much to introduce the 
ancients to our firesides. 

The modern Greek. nation, language, and literature, have found an 





3M. T. Ciceronis' Oratio pro T. A. Milone. By Rev. J. Smith Purton, M.A. 
12mo. Cambridge. 1853. 

* Mr. Purton ought also to have profited by the notes in the excellent small 
edition of Halm (Leipz., 1850), who proposes a new explanation of the passage, 6 
§ 15 (sic reliqua auctoritas, &c.), and shows the old method (which Mr. Purton fol- 
lows) to be untenable. 

* The new readings contained in Hermann’s posthumous edition of Auschylus. 
Translated and considered by G. Burges,-A.M. Forming an appendix to the Prose 
Transl. of Asch. in Bohn’s Classical Library. London. Bohn. 1853. 

+ Suffice one or two instances: depavroc vit, ‘night not perfected,” (Lid. and 
Scott, and Miiller expressly say ‘‘ endless night”); eric oby bxdmrepoe pporricw, 
“who is not with flighty thoughts.” Mr. Burges has not even-read Hermann’s notes : 
medaixpioy (p. 97), which’ he renders, “the space between two armiés,” Hermann 
has told him means gue sunt inter ealum et terram. 

® 'The works of Apuleius’: Golden’ Ase, God of Socrates, Florida, and his Defence. 
London. Bohn. 1853. 
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trymen’s ill-contrived and ill-organized measures; but feels a noble pride 
eloquent advocate,in Professor Blackie.® ‘To cut down time and labour 
spent in the acquisition of the Greek classical, language, and’ to make 
our knowledge of if when acquired a more living and less exotic thing, 
we are to repair to Athens, For Professor Blackie makes the happy 
discovery that Greek is no dead language, and that the cathedre of 
the Othonian University repeat the musical language and'some part of 
the wisdom of that elder academy. With magnanimous unselfishness, 
he tells his students they can learn Greek better at Athens than 
he. can teach them, and deseribes in glowing colours the theology, law, 
and medicine professed there. In these days, when under a lazy system 
classical scholars are forced into the straight-jacket of existing opinion, 
and are denied the liberty to believe in truth subsisting beyond the 
narrow bounds of the rules of a Porson or a Hermann, an outspoken 
opinion like Professor Blackie’s, rousing us by its startling nature from 
our lethargy, is well-timed. But wise it cannot be deemed. Professor 
Blackie is fully as much at fault as the Porson-trained, whom he 
despises. He turns a good cause into a bad one, by the intemperate 
lengths to which he goes. Let the extraneous words introduced into 
modern Greek be as few as Professor Blackie says—and wonderfully 
sparse they are—yet have the thoughts so drifted from their old moor- 
ings, and with them all the nicer tackle of syntax, and taken refuge in 
the modern European mind, that the Hellenic cast of the words causes 
the ideas to appear only the more un-Hellenic. When this has pro- 
ceeded to the extent to which it has in modern Greek; it seems to us a 
figure of speech to call it the same language. Surely Professor Blackie 
must be aware that he greatly extenuates the change that has passed 
over single words, and still more over the complexion of sentences. The 
liyely concreteness of the ancient Greek gives way to the vague ab- 
stractions of modern languages. Consider pia abroxparopia dvertori- 
pwr, dyteowwve Kal BapBapog (mox citandus Tricoupi, p. 4), “an 
ignorant, unsocial, and barbarous despotism,” for which in the classical 
language we might have airoxparwp averorhpwy, or else abroxparera 
diveroripovoc; and again, marpwriopdc kal adeAgur yarn éxapakrh- 
picay Tiv mpwrny evrévreviiy rwv, “ Patriotism and brotherly love cha- 
racterised their first meeting ;’ for which surely, resolving these 
abstractions into concrete expressions we might have had something 
like ro xp@roy ovyyevoperor, Tapecxoy tavrouc gi\oTarpicac Kal gda- 
céeAgoug (graripprees), though the whole conception is un-Greek. 

It would be interesting to pursue this subject further, and search 
deeper than Professor Blackie has thought it worth while to do. Our 
next work Professor Blackie shall usher in with his words: “ Honour 
Thucydides by all means, and luxuriate in Herodotus; but be ashamed 
to be ignorant of Tricoupi” (p. 25). This praise we are inclined’ to 
think not mapioers The historian Tricoupi,’ presents clear and bold 
outlines; and he is not.afraid or unwilling to deal censure to his coun- 


® The Living Language of the Greeks, and its Utility to. the Classical 
Scholar. An Introductory Lecture delivered in the University of Edinburgh. By 
J. Stuart Blackie. Edinburgh. Sutherland. 1853. 

7 “ Sxrvpwddvog Tpixobrn’ ‘loropia rij¢ “EXAnciic iravaoracews.” (8v0.) 
Topog a. tv Aoviivp* gwry (1853). (History of the Greek Revolution). 
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trymen’s jll-contriyed and ill-organized measures ; but feels a. noble pride 
in the liberty, the struggle, for,which he has witnessed and chronicles. 
He writes an excellent style, not propped on obsolete Atticisms, but 
resting on the firmer basis of the practice of the present day. He 
adopts the sound principle, that the language of literature and of daily 
life should not be essentially at variance; and is accordingly opposed to the 
purists (,aQapieraf) and Atticists. His historical model is Thucydides, of 
whose wisdom and temper he has not failed to catch something, though 
his flowing easy style be far removed from the ponderous, often crabbed, 
style of the ancient historian. 

The Rev. Dr. Hessey,® appears to believe with the men of two 
hundred years ago, that the subtle distinctions of a language can be 
knocked off in thirty-eight pages. He would also appear to be blind 
to the light thrown upon a ‘anguage by a thorough collateral study 
of the sister tongues. By whom Bythner’s ‘“ Hebrew Grammar” of 
1650, edited unaltered in Latin will be welcomed, we are at a loss to 
imagine. To the learner these rules, expressed in baldest words, and in 
the cut and material spirit that was current before language was 
treated as a spiritual act conformable to intellectual and spiritual laws, 
will surely not inspire life into the dry. bones of a dead language: and 
it need hardly be remarked, that neither points of syntactical nicety, 
nor illustrations from the allied tongues, in which the more advanced 
scholar desires to be shown the spirit of the language, shed any rich 
hues of nature over so meagre an outline. 

Preston’s “ Notes on Genesis’’® will afford welcome aid to the readers 
of the Hebrew, original. They exhibit mainly the criticisms of the 
Rabbins, and of some recent scholars on phraseological points, and 
abstain from strictly theological matter; except where an ex post facto 
inference is drawn from the non-performance of the promise to Abraham 
(Gen. xvii. 8) of an “everlasting possession,” as to the meaning of the 
Hebrew word for eternity, which is compressed into an “ indefinitely long 
period;” a mode of criticism more orthodox than philologically honest. 

It affords us much pleasure to call attention to a much neglected, 
but most interesting branch of the Semitic tree of languages, the study 
of which is being rendered more practicable by the untiring industry of 
aGerman scholar. . Dr. Dillmann, a pupil of Ewald, has devoted himself 
for many years to the task of reviving the study of Ethiopic, or Geez. 
This interesting language, rendered familiar to Euro scholars more 
than a century and a half ago, by Job Ludolph (Liudholf), who pub- 
lished a grammar, lexicon, history of Ethiopia, and the Ethiopic 
Psalter, has suffered the hard fate of almost total neglect ever since. 
It is;Dr. Dillmann’s intention to bring out in time the whole Ethiopic 
Bible, as a commencement publishing the Octateuch—i. ¢., the Pen- 
tateuch, Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. This first part!” contains the three 





8 V. Bythneri Institutio Iingue Sancte (et Introductio ad Linguam Chaldeam). 
Accurante Rev. J. A. Hessey. 8vo. London: Bagster. 1853. 

® Phraseological Notes on the Hebrew Text of Genesis. By Theod. Preston, 
M.A.’ 12mo. London: Parker. 1853. 

10 Vet. Testamenti Athiopici. Tom. i.: Octateuchus Aithiopicus. Fascic. 1: 
Gen. Exod. Levit. Cura Dr. Aug. Dillmann. 4to. Lipsie. 1853. 
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first books of Moses, followed by an apparatus criticus, in which the 
authority of the MSS. is diseussed,* and ‘notes and various readings are 
supplied. Of'the merit of the Ethiopic translation of Genesis he speaks 
thus:— 

“T think, if we regard it as a whole, that the praise of a certain naiveté and 
perspicuity cannot be denied to this version. e sense of ‘the sacred text, in 
my Opinion, has been almost everywhere appropriately and omy expressed, 
and is generally quite open to the understanding even of one who has ‘not the 
Hebrew or Greek version at hand.” (p. 16.)—* This version of the Bible flowed 
from some recension of the Septuagint which was read after the age of Atha- 
nasius in the Alexandrine church,” (p. 12.) 

Of theSemitie tongues, the Ethiopic ismost nearly related to the Arabic, 
to which in the fulness of its grammatical forms it does not:yield. The 
number and characteristics of the conjugations, the order of the-sentence, 
the pronouns, personal, possessive (and here also the relative), clus- 
tering around the verb or noun as enclitie prefixes or suffixes, are alike 
in both languages. The Ethiopic, however,'in its more systematic use 
of the relative pronoun and conjunctions, approaches nearer to the Indo- 
Germanic synthetical arrangement than ‘to the Arabic, whose syntax 
consists in a looser co-ordination of clauses, the connecting lnk between 
which is frequently delicately thought, but not visibly expressed-+ ~The 
Ethiopic. possesses’ a more refined system of particles for connecting 
sentences than any other Semitic language. If, however, we compare 
the Ethiopic and Arabie alphabets, we seem to read in the curious, 
large, thick, round, school-boyish characters of the former, set against 
the fine running-strokes of the latter, the evidence of a mind clear and 
honest, but incapable of the intellectual refinement and quickness of the 
Arab.t 

Humboldt says (Cosmos ii. p. 216, Sabine’s transl.) of the Arabs, 
“They possessed a mobility unexampled in the history of the world 
‘ . No nation can show examples of more extensive land-journeys 
undertaken by individuals, not always for commercial objects, but also 
for colleeting knowledge.’ And these untiring travellers did not merely 
journey and observe; they were men of literary training, attached to 
the very language they spoke with a fervour quite characteristic of the 
Arab race. The language, literature, and religion of the Arabs are 
connected by invisible but indissoluble ties; and he who is most deeply 
imbued with affection for his language, is also the most fervent Mussul- 
man. ‘With these travellers the passion for travelling was generally 
awakened by the Mecea pilgrimage. Thus they were competent and 





* Dr. Dillman believes his oldest codex to be five or six centuries old; ‘that of 
the greatest authority belongs to the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

+ As an example of the naiveté of the language of which Dr, Dillmann . 
may be cited the curious paraphrases used where the language permitted no direct 
translation :—Gen. ii. 9, “the tree which causes to see and causes to perceive good 
and evil ;” i. e., the tree of kriowledge of good and evil: so for man they say, ‘the 
son of the mother of the living ;” i. e., the son of Eve; and curiously enough, this 
appellation is’ given even to Adam. 

> The main curiosity which might avail'to draw attention tothe Ethiopic, is the 
Book of Enoch, which exists only in that language. It has been eilited:by Dr. Dill- 
mann. ' (Leipzig, 1851:) 2 
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willing to. construct large works, as "descriptions of the countries they 
had. visited... “In these writers, rather than in the Arab historians 
(Ibn Batuta, Preface), we must seek for an intimate acquaintance with 
Mussulman society, its usages, and its superstitions.’ .We observe 
with pleasure that this important class of works,so characteristic of the 
Arab spirit, so suggestive as regards geography and society, are becom- 
ing more accessible to scholars and the reading world in general. A 
year ‘ago, W. Wright published the travels of Ibn Jubair (Leyden, 
1852), and now our attention is’ drawn to Ibn Batuta, by the first 
volume of a complete edition, published by the Société Asiatique.! 
Ibn Batuta, a native of Tangier, “ made the pilgrimage to Meeca several 
times, explored the various provinces of Arabia, Syria, Persia, Arabian 
Irak, Mesopotamia, Zanguebar, Asia Minor, Kipchak or Southern Russia, 
held at that time’’ (his travels lasted 25 years, 1325 to 1349) “by princes 
descended from the eldest'son of Jinghis Khan; made an excursion to 
Constantinople; traversed Greater Bokhara, \Affizhanistan, and entered 
the valley of the Indus. “He then betook himself to Delhi, which was 
then the eapital of the Mussulman empire in India, and exercised there 
for two years the function of Kadhi; after which, he was entrusted by 
the Sultan Mohammed Ibn Toghlik with a mission to the Emperor of 
China, and gained the Malabar coast and the port of Calicut, But 
the Chinese ship on which he had embarked his property and his slaves 
put to sea without him, and the traveller went over into the Maldive 
Islands, where he abode a year and a half, and fulfilled again the duties 
of judge. Then he visited Ceylon, the Indian Archipelago, and part of 
China.” The mere list of most of the countries visited by this untiring 
traveller has been a long one. His record is now, for the first time, 
being published entire, and in the original language. This first volume 
brings Ibn Batuta as far as Irak (Assyria.) The French translation 
renders the work accessible to all readers, and will, at the same time, 
offer excellent assistance to those who wish to study the Arabic text. 
At the same time, we must remark, that the form prescribed by the 
Société Asiatique for its publications, in precluding a commentary, has 
pressed hardly upon the present Editors, who have been forced to 
smuggle in the most necessary elucidations into the French text in the 
form of parenthesis, or into the notes on various readings. 

Jacob Grimm has so identified his name with all that is far-seeing 
and deep-seeing and noble in linguistic lore, with all that is enlight- 
ened and instructive in archeology and mythology, and (what gives to 
his works their most irresistible charm) with honest and affectionate 
attachment: to his country and her usages, that his “History of the 
German Language,” ” is sure to interest some in this country, as well 
as all in his own. Those who have not followed the Arctic navigator 
through intricate channels, and shared his toils, are not qualified to 
dispute the discoveries to which he lays claim. But if he present a 





11 Tbn Batoutah, Texte et Traduction. Par C. Defrémery et le Dr. B. R, San- 
tti. (Collection d’Ouvrages Orientaux, Société Asiatique.) TomelI. 8vo. 
Paris Imprim. Impér. 1853. 
= Geachichto der Deutschen Sprache, von Jacob Grimm. 2 vols. 8vo. 2nd 
edition. Leipzig. 1853. 
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chart of his course, others are at liberty to follow in his track and test 
their value. So Grimm presents us with a discovery which he advyo- 
cates with all the honest earnestness of his nature, but the value of 
which must be tested and pronounced upon by future explorers. This 
theory asserts the identity of the Goths with the ancient Get on the 
Lower Danube. The question is an important one, inasmuch as Grimm’s 
solution of it undermines the current notion of the recent appearance 
of the Goths on the Danube, and makes them a long-settled, if not 
aboriginal people in those seats whence they harassed the double 
Roman empire. In Grimm’s advocacy of this cause, we trace the 
desire of Germanizing the ancient as well as the modern world; and, 
as in the largeness of his German heart he speaks of English, Dutch, 
and Danes as his countrymen (and even hopes that Lorraine, Alsace, 
Switzerland, Belgium, and Holland are not irrecoverably lost to the 
“empire’’), so he seeks in the ancient world greater local extent and a 
farther-reaching past history for his Gothic ancestors and their rela- 
tions. Thus with him not only do Getz subside into Goths, but Sace 
into Saxons, Dahz, Daci into Danes; the influence of kindred races far 
in the interior of Asia is testified by the tribes Massa-gete, Dahz, 
Sacx, and Tecto-sages; and at least a preponderating Germanic element 
appears to be attributed to the Scythian tribes, whose common name is 
deduced from a German root. Not content with this, which is at least 
plausible, he endeavours to explain the names of other tribes (Bastarnz, 
Gepide, Sciri) from German roots, though unable to point to any 
German inheritors of their name. ‘The means of proof are of course 
very slight. The-similarity of national names furnishes the main clues. 
The confusion between the ancient Gete and their successors on the 
same ground, of which the historians of the Goths, Jornandes, Cassio- 
dorus, Procopius, &c, are guilty, is of course made the most of; while 
the difference in national character and customs between the Getz (so 
far as we know them) and the Goths is got over lightly.* Independ- 
ently of this, the main other, and a more tangible proof is taken from 
a few Dacian names of plants given by Dioscorides, which are attempted 
to be explained from German roots. This is the most unsatisfactory 
part of the whole: out of thirty-three names only seven or eight can be 
adequately explained even by Grimm’s ingenuity, and not one of these 
by the modern or any known name of the plant in question, and all 
by a species of guess-work; whereas, one name is allowed by Grimm 
himself to approach most nearly to the Welsh name for the same plant 





* In advocating the antiquity of his nation, Grimm has consented to blemish 
their generally conceded purity in the connexion of the sexes. It forms, with him, 
no obstacle to the Getic origin that the Gete were great polygamists: the early 
existence of a word (O. H. G. chipisa, kebs, pellex,) avails with him to confute Tacitus’ 
emphatic statements of the purity of the German marriage tie; though this it can- 
not do, for Grimm himself allows that the possession of a mistress during the 
middle ages was common, and scarcely considered scandalous. It brings us there- 
fore no nearer to polygamy, for which he can only quote examples from the North- 
men, which prove nothing about the Germans. To the Romans, however, a few 
exceptions were known. ‘The discussion on this question is far from complete. An 
opponent of Grimm might urge that that very word (chipisa) is traced no farther 
back than the Old High German Period. 
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(dvr, Dacian, a nettle, Welsh dynad), and another, which Grimm is 
forced to declare a corrupt reading, is received with exultation by 
Zeusz, (mox citand. p, 325) as proof of the near connexion of the 
Dacians with the Celtic race. If the result of this investigation were 
as satisfactory as to us it is the reverse, still the connexion of the 
Getes and Goths hangs upon another link, the connexion of Getes and 
Dacians, the proofs of which may not be judged convincing. 

It is greatly to be regretted that these hazardous speculations should 
have been introduced into a history of the German language. They 
take up a space more than proportioned to their bearing on the pro- 
fessed subject-matter of the book; and lend a party colour to an his- 
torical inquiry. And on these points, in a second edition, some answer 
to objections which have been rife in Germany (especially those of 
Professor Waitz, of Gottingen) was looked for. Otherwise the book is 
learned, clear, picturesque, and national. The picture of the various 
stages of early society—of herdsmen, hunters, and tillers—has both 
truth and beauty; the accounts of the various German tribes are full 
and interesting. 

Behnsch’s “ History of the English Language and Literature from 
the Earliest Times till the Invention of Printing,’ is a very attrac- 
tive little volume, which will give to Germans an idea of the nature 
and extent of early English literature, which is, perhaps, not easily 
obtained in this country. It professes to supply the defect of histories 
of literature like those of Chambers, which pass rapidly over the 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman periods, and do not begin in earnest till the 
times of Chaucer or Barbour. The influence of the various races, 
and the various languages used at different epochs, are noticed, as well 
as the literary history, properly so called. Most of the historical 
matter may probably be gathered from historical works ; and at vigorous 
literary characterization like that of Carlyle or Thackeray, which 
makes you friends at once with your author and his age, there is scarce 
an attempt. The work is most commendable, as far as it traces the 
language, (which is evidently the author’s main aim) ; and for its well- 
chosen extracts, especially from ballads and other writings not always 
accessible. From works, indeed, such as Beowulf, and the Canter- 
bury Tales, these might, with advantage, have been multiplied. Dr. 
Behnsch has given, in this work, evidence of an amount of reading 
which may rank him among the best students of our early lan- 
guage. The careful enumeration of all works consulted, or bearing 
upon the subject, will enhance the value of the book to students of our 
literature. 

Fr,, Diez’s “ Etymological Lexicon of the Romance Languages,’’!4* 





18 Geschichte der Englischen Sprache und Literatur von den iiltesten zeiten bis 
zur einfiihrung der Buchdruckerkunst. Von Dr. Ottomar Behnsch. 8vo. Breslau. 
1853. 

14 Lexicon Etymologicum Linguarum Romanarum : Italice, Hispanics, Gallice. 
Etymologisches Worterbuch der Romanischen Sprachen. Von Fr. Diez. 8vo. 
Bonn. 1853. 

* The phrase ‘‘ Romance languages” is perhaps not fully accredited, but is necessary, 
in default of any other generally acknowledged word, to designate the languages 
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ought to be extensively used. The Frenchy Italian and Spanish lan- 
guages are so widely known, that the lexicographer who attempts to 
trace the formation of the leading words in their vocabularies. is certain 
to speak to many intelligent ears. Yet, simple and philosophical 
as the idea of the work is, and certain though it be. that the want 
it professes to supply has been widely felt, probably no adequate 
attempt has hitherto been made towards that end. Modern lan: 

are usually taught by such a rule-of-thumb methed, that. the finest 
opportunities for pointing out the formative process are wasted, and 
only a vague feeling of a connexion of some kind between French and 
Italian isteft behind: Yet the study of these languages might, with 
very great advantage, be made the occasion for an investigation of 
their formation, and, in connexion therewith; of the laws of language 
in general, deeper than what is commonly attempted. | For just as in 
mechanics, statical laws have to be supplemented by dynamical before 
the forces of nature are disclosed to us in the reality of their action 
and reaction; and as a tableau is less life-like than a play, so in lan- 
guage, we cannot enter into its spirit and understand its laws so long 
as we contemplate merely its momentary position. To perceive its 
present tendencies and its future movement-—-for language can never 
rest-——it is needful to trace out the course it has already described. 
Few languages present finer resources for an historical survey of this 
kind than those formed upon the ruin of the Latm. The gradual cor- 
ruption of the Latin itself is traced upon numerous literary monuments, 
the series of which melts imperceptibly into the oldest Italian and 
Provencal: not a link in the chain connecting Romans with Italians 
and French seems wanting. The prominent position taken in European 
liberal education, by both the parent language and her varions progeny, 

renders such an_ historical survey at once pleasant and easy. At the 
same time it is important to observe, it is not so easy but that the 
guidance of a hand and head so familiar with the ground to be trodden 
as Dr. Diez, is indispensable. When the lights are brightest, the shadows 
are deepest’: and these languages, apparently of such obvious formation, 

present the etymologist with some of his greatest puzzles. Some of 
these; (as andare, aller.) Diez has very happily unravelled ; of others 
he has modestly merely proposed one or more solutions ; some he has 
left with no expressed opinion, te prompt the ingenuity of readers 
probably less qualified than himself to see the difficulties as well as the 
possibilities. In short, his sketch is drawn with master-strokes, bringing 
out like a master lights here, and sinking shadows there, and not pre- 
tending to see more than it ‘is in nature that he should. We fear its 
German dress may confine this book within narrower circles than it 
might have enlightened in this country. The first part consists of 
those words, alphabetically arranged, which are common, under slightly 
varying forms, to the allied languages — Italian, French, Spanish 
and Portuguese ; the Italian takes the lead. The second contains such 








formed from the Latin. It is better than Neo-Latin, a Greek compound being 
manifestly absurd here; to say nothing of the objection, that Italian alone stands, 
linguistically and locally, near enough to Latin to deserve that appellation. 
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as occur only in one or two languages, and is divided into three sections 
for Italian, Spanish, and French. An: index facilitates reference to 
those which have to be sought under another head. It is important. to 
observe, that this work is merely a dictionary. For tracing the deve- 
lopment of languages, it is even more indispensable to gain a correct 
view of the evolution of grammatical forms,—the wearing off of pre- 
vious inflexions, and the life-like power of language to create new ones 
more suited to its own genius, or to supply their place by particles ; 
the obsolescence of previous. laws of euphony and the gradual growth 
of different principles of phonic propriety. This has been treated by 
our author ina previous work—“Grammatik der Romanischen Sprachen,’ , 
(3 vols. 8vo, Bonn)—which, therefore, this appropriately supplements. 

Zeusz’s “ Grammatica Celtica,’” we must dispatch in a few words ; 
though, for the untiring diligence with which it has been compiled, it 
deserves more courteous treatment. It ought not to remain unknown 
to Irish and Welsh students of their venerable mother-tongue. It isa 
double grammar of the Irish and British languages, constructed from the 
oldest monuments of each ; for the former, MSS. of St. Gall, Wiirzburg, 
Milan, Carlsruhe, &c., dating from the close of the eighth century, are the 
main sources ; for the latter, some Oxford MSS., and those of Lichfield, 
Luxemburg and Llandaff. The old Cornish and the Armorican are alluded 
to; so also more sparingly the modern Irish and Welsh. An appendix 
contaias copious extracts from the glosses which have been the author's 
chief authorities. The Irish portion would surely have been enriched if 
the learned author had extended his journey to Dublin. However it can- 
not but be important to Irish scholars to use Zeusz’s collation of these 
very ancient continental MSS., which are as inaccessible to them as 
those at Dublin were to him. The.author’s cumbrous Latin will pro- 
bably not procure him an entrance into many libraries from which his 
own German, which he could surely have wielded with superior grace, 
would have debarred him. 

Professor Pott, whose “ Etymologische Forschungen,”’ (Etymological 
Researches) (1833), one of the earliest and most suggestive works on 
comparative philology consequent upon the philosophical method struck 
out by W. Humboldt, Bopp and Grimm, has offered more intelligent 
and workable hints to the etymologist than any other book of that 
period, publishes “ Personal Names, especially Family Names, and the 
Manner of their Origin.’ His object is to show that there is nothing 
senseless or capricious, as it were dead, in language; even the confused 
mass of proper names, with all their dialectic and orthographic varieties, 
can be reduced to a few classes, and the feeling of the language in 
forming them be traced. Within a certain popular limit, this is a 
favourite inquiry with most of us; Professor Pott does but track out 
the same course, with clear vision, over a very wide field, which we 
may grope out in darknéss over the small circle of our acquaintance. 





se Geemmedion Celtica. E Monumentis vetustis tam Hibernice Lingue quam 
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A large majority of the names explained by him belong to Teutonic 
countries (including our own) ; Sanscrit, Arabic, Greek, Latin, French, 
&c., are not neglected. Exhaustive such a book cannot. be, fram, the 
endless and unwieldy mass of the subject-matter ; this is, however, skil- 
fully grouped, and the thicker type which distinguishes the names, 
introduces order into an otherwise nearly inextricable maze of words. 
This, like the professor's former work, indicates the method of an 
inquiry which others may pursue with advantage further; though it 
may doubtless be reasonably questioned whether it be one that is 
likely to yield much further fruit. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


History. HE “ History of the Session, 1852-3,"! is a little work 

with an ephemeral title, but of such singular merit that 
the public will inevitably distinguish it from the ordinary class of 
ephemerals, The author, who does not give his name, seems to have 
the most perfect familiarity with parliament and parliamentary matters, 
and, indeed, appears to have sat m the House of Commons every night 
during last session. His observations there, and his reflections on 
what he saw and heard, he published from week to week in the form 
of newspaper articles, chiefly in the Leader ; and the present volume is 
a collection of these articles: The papers, as they first appeared, 
attracted a great deal of notice in London, both from the freshness of 
their information, so different from the matter served up in the ordi- 
nary parliamentary reports, and from the wit and stinging sarcasm 
with which they commented on the men and events of the day. In 
their republished form they will secure even a higher reputation. 
Never before has the public had such an opportunity of seeing things 
as they actually are in parliament, and of knowing the physiognomy 
and habits of that great assembly. In this respect the book, small as 
it is, is worth files of all the parliamentary reports of the last ten 
years. Add to this that, in point of style and literary execution, the 
book is equal to the very best newspaper-writing of the day, while yet 
it is distinctly original in its spirit. Shrewdness, sense, and satire are 
its characteristics ; but there are touches of something higher. The 
author does not write as a Whig, a Tory, or a Radical, but sketches 
parliament, as he himself says, “from a hitherto unoccupied point of 
view.” What that point of view is, it may be difficult at first to find 
out—he is’so satirical and biting all round, and praises and dispraises 
in such unexpected quarters, and m so independent a manner. Disraeli, 
Lord John Russell, Joseph Hume, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Cobden—these 
and all the other parliamentary notables are glanced at, described, and 
even directly lectured in a style of alternate compliment and banter ; 
and sometimes the lash is laid on most fiercely. One’s first impression 
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might be that the author was a thorough political sceptic, with no 
fixed principles or preferences, and regarding politics as a mere jumble 
round which an independent mind may walk critically, always keeping 
outside of it, but still finding in it matter for amusement, contenipt, 
liking, and speculation. Underneath this apparent pococurantism, 
however, may be discerned a really manly and hearty vei, occasionally 
showing itself in a burst of ddmuration or indignation. The author, 
too, openly announces one cause in which he does feel interested, and 
which he hopes his book may serve—the cause of parliamentary reform. 
The book, he says, has been written indirectly to promote this end by 
“illustrating the present defective system of the British parliament.” 
The illustration is complete enough. What Thackeray is to social 
snobbism in general, this author is to parliamentary snobbism ; and we 
are much mistaken if the terror of his satires has not already had some 
wholesome effect even within the walls of St. Stephen’s. We sin- 
cerely hope he may continue to “take notes and print them ’’ during 
the coming session ; and we believe that so decided a talent in so im- 
portant pa, seer wlirh of literature, will not remain long anonymous. 

Another political history of all but contemporary reference is Mr. 
Prentice’s “ History of the Anti-corn Law League,’’* a solid and sober 
compilation, which will be found useful, now that the materials from 
which it has been prepared are scattered about in the limbo of old 
newspapers. Not only was the League a great fact in British history, 
deserving such a commemoration as Mr. Prentice, himself haud parva 
pars of it, has here given it; but the record of the rise and progress of 
so extraordinary a political organization must possess a permanent 
interest as a study in the modern art of rousing and regulating public 
opinion on great social questions, There are many who, seeing the 
difficulty of organizing new associations, regret that the League was 
not kept up as a permanent extra-parliamentary institution in this 
country, devoted to the express task of agitating the single great 
national. question of the time, whatever that chanced to be, and 
delivermg over the opinion of the country on that question rough- 
hewn to the official Legislature. What a pity, for example, it is said, 
that the “ League,’’ instead of dissolving itself as it was bound by its 
constitution to do, on the repeal of the corn laws, was not kept toge- 
ther to take up with its whole strength, and with the flush of its recent 
vietory, the great question of national education. For such persons 
Mr. Prentice’s book will have a special interest. It shows how to 
form new leagues ; it is a permanent lesson in the art of conducting in 
Britain great political movements. 

Sir Archibald Alison’s second volume of his continuation of his 
former‘voluminous “ History of Europe,”® has just made its appear- 
ance. It consists of six chapters, bringing us down to about the year 
1823. ‘The first chapter is devoted to Spain and Italy, from the peace 
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of 1814 to the revolution of 1820; the. seeond relates the history of 
Russia and Poland from the peace ef 1815 to the accession of Nacholas 
in 1825; the third traces, the progress of the royalist re-action»in 
France from, 1819 to 1821 ; the fourth, narrates the domestic: history 
of, England from the passing of the Currency Actiof 1819 to the death 
of Lord Londonderry im 1822; the fifth sketches the joint; histories of 
England, France, and Spain from 1819 to the Congress!of Verona in 
1822; and the sixth gathers up the threads of European history, and 
closes with 1823. A survey of the miscellaneous events of. a period so 
important, and lying precisely at that distance from our own time 
which eannot. be directly reached by the memories of most of us, could 
not fail to be interesting, if executed only »with tolerable: ability. 
No amount of practice will make Sir Archibald Alison a great histo- 
rian, or even a superior historieal artist; still he.is evidently improving 
with practice; and the present volume will be read, for the sake of its 
eontents, by many who have been in the habit of letting Sir Archibald 
Alison’s previous writings as much alone as possible, People want to 
know something of the history. of Europe from 1815 to 1828; and at 
present Sir Archibald has almost a monopoly of this historical market. 
Besides, as he tells a story fully, and. as facts make their own impres- 
sion, a kind of dull excitement does arise in. the continuous perusal ‘of 
a volume like this, despite the lumbering style; and the large platitude 
ofthe thought. The chapter on Russia and that on the domestic history 
of England from 1819 to 1822 will be most read, by those who look 
before they read. By the way, how is it that Sir Archibald, one of the 
leaders of the “Scottish Rights’? movement, commits so. systematically 
the fault for which a “ North Briton ”’ called Lord Palmerston to account 
—that of calling the United Kingdom “ England”’ instead of “ Great 
Britain?’ Why do not his Scottish colleagues compel him to reform 
his rhetoric on this point ? 

Among the host of historical publications which have been showered 
upon the public by way of contribution to the understanding of the 
present Eastern question, Dr. Michelsen’s “Ottoman Empire’’* de- 
serves notice for its statistical completeness, Mr, David Urquhart’s 
expositions retaining pre-eminence for the startling suggestiveness of 
their anti-Muscovite generalizations. The revolution in China is an- 
other topic likely to set historians and compilers and publishers a-going 
for some time to come. The Hakluyt Society, sharing perhaps in the 
present excitement respecting China and its prospects, has put forth 
the first volume of a new issue of an important old work on China, the 
“ History of the Great and Mighty Kingdom of China,’> by Juan 
Gonzalez de Mendoza. This Mendoza was a Spanish monk, who formed 
one of an embassy from the Spanish king to China in 1580, and subse- 
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quently collected and compiled into ‘a narrative all the accounts he 
could procure respecting the ‘country he had visited. His work was 
very popular at the time, and-was ‘translated into English by Robert 
Parke, at the instance of Hakluyt. This transiation has long been 
very scarce, and the Hakluyt Society have reprinted it, edited by Sir G. 
Staunton, and with an introduction and notes by Mr. Major, the society’s 
secretary. ‘More valuable; on the whole, as republications or transla- 
tions, at the same time that they are more accessible and less pretend- 
ing, are two recent volumes from the prolific press of Mr. Bohn—the 
“ Keclesiastical we | of Socrates,’’® and the “ Ecclesiastical History 
of Ordericus Vitalis.”’? Socrates was a Greek of Constantinople, who 
wrote a history of the Christian Church in the Roman Empire, from 
the year 306 to the year 439. Ordericus Vitalis was an Anglo-Norman 
priest of the eleventh century, who wrote, in the first place, a kind of 
history of the Normans, which he afterwards enlarged, so as to give it 
the character of a universal ecclesiastical history from the date of 
Christ’s birth. The latter work, of which only one volume has yet 
been published by Mr. Bohn, is extremely valuable ; and Mr. Bohn’s 
choice of such works for his series entitles him to public gratitude. 
We perceive with pleasure that the same publisher is to provide us 
with a new edition of Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall,” a work never to be 
superseded; and perhaps the highest effort in the department of purely 
historical literature of which our language can boast. 

Among Christmas books we must mention one of an unusually grave 
and solid character—Mr. Bartlett’s “ Pilgrim Fathers.”* Beautifully 
printed, and beautifully and profusely illustrated, this work po<sesses 
all those external attractions which designate books intended for the 
drawing-room table, while the text is a careful rendering of the shaggy 
old story of the Puritan colonization of New England, from the point 
of view of the picturesque. This work ought to be popular both in 
England and the United States, being a contribution to the history of 
both countries. 

In return for this contribution by a British author to American his- 
tory, the only work of a historical character which we have received 
from the United States is a popular superficial account of the “Second 
War with England,’’® by a writer who has acquired a somewhat ambi- 
guous celebrity as a melo-dramatic delineator of battle-scenes and mili- 
tary campaigns. The first volume opens with a review of the causes 
which led to the war between the United States and Great Britain 
in ¥812; after which we have a’ consecutive narrative of events until the 
peace of 1815. The prowess of the infant American navy is dwelt upon 
with “admiring fondness, while the feats of arms on land are depicted 
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in the most rose-coloured light of which the facts are suseeptible, The 
author's antipathy to Great Britain is surpassed only by his:hatred of 
the old American federal party. Abounding in personal. aneedote of 
eminent Americas commanders and politicians,—written in a style, of 
which the vivacity always borders on extravagance,—and presenti 
many graphic pictures of military courage and address;—the work has 
a certain engaging interest in spite of its numerous faults of diction, 
and what is still worse, its prevailing acrimony of temper. 

The two most important historical works we have received from France 
both appertain to the exhaustless subject of the French Revolution. 
M. de Lamartine’s “ Les Constituants,’’'’ we are sorry to say, is but a 
specimen of book-making. It is splendid book-making no doubt—the 
book-making of a man of genius; the volume contains many brilliant 
passages, and many fine attempts at character-painting,; but it wants 
honesty, research, and truth. A few more such works—hastily written 
to make money—and M. de Lamartine will have squandered away his 
already sinking reputation. The same cannot be said of M, Michelet’s 
“ History of the French Revolution,’"' the sixth and seventh volumes 
of which have been recently published. Probably no previous work of 
M. Michelet is superior to this. Numerous as are the histories of the 
French Revolution, the present is a welcome addition to them. | Its 
distinctive character is thus indicated by the author im a notice ap- 
pended to the seventh volume, and which announces that, for the 
present that volume, which brings events down to the death of Rebe- 

, is to be considered as the concluding volume of the series :— 
“In here bidding adieu to the great work which has borne me such 
faithful company for ten years of my life, I ought to tell it, I ought 
to tell the public, what 1 myself think of it, on a cool review. Every 
history of the Revolution hitherto has been essentially monarchical— 
this for Louis XVI., that for Robespierre. The present is the first 
Republican history of the Revolution, the first that has broken in 
pieces its idols and gods. From the first page to the. last, there has 
been but one hero—the people. Has not this profound and general 
justice, here manifested for the first time, occasioned various partial 
acts of injustice? It is possible. Has not the author, in his too 
minute anatomy of persons and characters, often too much reduced the 
greatness of the heroic men who, in 1793 and 1794, upheld by their 
uncongquerable personality the waning Revolution? He hi fears 
this; it is his doubt, his regret, shall I say his remorse? He will 
return to this subject, and in a more general appreciation of the events, 
will give to these great men all that is their due.” The publie will be 
glad to see M. Michelet returning, in any guise he likes, to the subject 
he has already handled in so original a manner. M. Michelet has, many 
faults.as a historian. His style is one of gasps and spasms, and there 
is always. a great void between the facts which he records and the semi- 
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mystical interpretations which he hangs over them. Still he is always 
in earnest, and always tive. Aman practised in research, and 
making research a eonscientious duty, he never tells a story, however 
often it may have’ been ‘told -before, ’ without contributing some new 
details—in illustration of which we might refer to the account of Char- 
lotte Corday’s trial and execution in one of the volumes now before us. 
And though, as we have said, his philosophizing hangs so far overhead 
his facts that only at rare points does there seem to be any feasible 
relation between the two, yet there can be no doubt that his peculiar 
hy, though incommunicable to others, helps him wonderfully in 
the task of narration. Generally he plunges into the midst of facts at 
so high an emotional pitch, that the reader wonders what in the earth 
he isso frantic about; but in the present work, partly perhaps from 
the stirring nature of the subject, there is less of this fault than usual. 
The plodding and speculative Germans assert their difference from 
the French, as well in the subjects as in the form of their histories. A 
truly gigantic “ History of Brunswick and Liineberg,’’!? from the 
earliest times, has been commenced by Dr. Wilhelm Havemann, and 
dedicated to King George V. of Hanover. About sixteen years ago, 
the same author wrote a small book on the same subject, with the 
view of making the students m the gymnasia acquainted with the 
fortunes of their fatherland; and the favourable reception of that book 
has led to the present more elaborate undertaking 
There has recently been published in Germany, a series of lectures 
on the history of Greece, by the late distinguished scholar Friedrich 
Jacobs, combining the rarely united qualities of pleasantness and bre- 
vity in the treatment of a large subject. ‘ Hellas,’’5 as the book is 
ealled, while it is not larger than an ordinary school-compendium, 
contains a summary not only of the political, but also ‘of the literary 
and artistic history of Greece, and the whole is dealt with in such a 
pleasant way, that a romance would scarcely be more amusing. To 
put the lecturer to the severest possible test, the reader need only turn 
over the introductory chapters on the geographical peculiarities of the 
country. In ordinary compendiums, generally dull throughout, the 
geographical portion is the very quintessenee of dulness, with more- 
over the disadvantage, that it stands apart from the narrative, and 
seems to be rather written in as a painful duty, than inserted from 
any necessary connexion with the events to be recorded. Jacobs 
takes his hearer on a pleasant tour through old Hellas; he does 
not “bore” him with a meagre list of names, to serve as a mere 
directory to the map, but he stops at the rivers, the mountains, and 
the plains, tells a legend here, sets forth an historical event there, and 
describes a national peculiarity everywhere. If the late Mr. Keightley, 
so honourably distinguished as a reformer of school histories, had pos- 
sessed but one tithe of the amenity displayed in “ Hellas,” the value of 
his histories would have been increased an hundredfold. 
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Another zealous labourer in diffusing a knowledge of classical an- 
tiquity is Dr. Carl Peter, who has just published the first portion of a 
large “ Roman History,’ to be completed in three volumes, _ The 
author’s intent is not so much to give results of original research, as to 
present students with a complete history, in harmony with the inves- 
tigations of recent scholars. 

Biography. Among recent English biographical works, the place 
of honour belongs to the “ Life of Haydon,’ edited by 
Mr. Tom Taylor. So deeply, so painfully interesting a biographical 
work has not issued from the press for many a day. In the year 1804, 
Haydon, then nineteen years of age, and probably one of the. most 
obstinate and self-willed of men that ever selected Art for a profession, 
came up to London from his native town of Plymouth. Even at this 
early period, and before he could handle a brush properly, he had the 
most dogmatic notions of art, and a firm persuasion that it was his 
own “ mission” to restore high art in England. For forty-two years 
he struggled in this “ mission,”—painting, lecturing, writing, fighting, 
asserting his own opinion of himself, and his notions of art im every 
possible way,—all the while loaded with debts and dunned by creditors, 
till at last, in a fit of despair and defiance, he put. an end te his life in 
his painting-room, on the 22nd of June, 1846. Such a life of incessant 
storm and controversy has probably never been led by any other 
artist. In no other life, certainly, do we see such prominence given to 
one kind of warfare—warfare against impecuniosity. The main interest, 
indeed, of the “ Life,” as a life, resolves itself into its value as.an illus- 
tration of the ethics of debt. It is not so much as the life of a painter, 
as the life of a theorist, or even generally as the life of a man, of energy 
and talent, that Haydon’s life is interesting; it is as the life of a: man 
continually and systematically transacting his business in this world 
(that his business was that of a painter is but. an accident in the 
question) on the basis of borrowed or anticipated money. Haydon’s 
habit through life was this :—to scheme a great work, requiring years of 
labour, without money of his own to carry him on a month; to bor- 
row, right and left, as he went on, leaving, ‘at. the same time, his land- 
lord and his tradesmen unpaid ; to defy or pacify, as best he could, the 
clamour of creditors which thus gathered around his painting-room ; 
and then, when the work was finished and sold, to clear :off as much 
of his debt as the price would allow, leave himself pennyless, or nearly 
so, and begin the same process over again.. The result, was forty-two 
years of ceaseless braggardism and unrest, and a wreck.at last. Be- 
tween 1810 and 1830 Haydon had received in all earnings to the 
amount of 10,746/., or at the rate of about 500/. a year; and in that 
year he was a bankrupt. In. 1836 he was a bankrupt again, having 
in the interim earned 4,617/., or at the rate of 750/. a year... When 
he. died in 1846, his debts were about 3000/., the assets being inconsi- 
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derable.” Now the question which occurs on the review of such a life 
is, whether it is justifiable in a ‘man thus’ systematically to prosecute 
activity, even of an intellectual or spiritual kind, on a seale too large 
to be supported by his own ‘immediate pecuniary basis. There are 
some who take a high view of this matter, maintaining that the rule 
of all morality to begin with is, that a man shall live within his in- 
come, and that the impossibility of doing any piece of work to which 
a man’s inclination might lead him, say the writing of an epic poem, 
without running into debt, is a sign from the Supreme that that piece 
of work is not to be thought of, and that humble and paying work, 
say writing for magazines, must take its stead. Before sucha method 
of judgment, of course, Haydon stands condemned at once. Others, 
however, are more lax; and, defining a man’s pecuniary basis to be 
what he has himself, plus what he ean 1 persuacle his friends to lend him, 
would in this way permit a pretty broad activity on a very narrow 
platform of personal cash. Even they, however, can hardly apologize 
for a man like Haydon, who laid not only his friends under voluntary, 
but all persons and sundry under involuntary, contribution. Nor, 
lastly, will he escape on the plea that the results were such as to 
render the means pardonable in the retrospect. Haydon was a powerful 
artist, and he did sore good service as a theorist on art; but there can 
be no doubt that his ideas‘of his own ability were immensely exagge- 
rated.- All through his life he seems to have mistaken robustness and 
furious energy for genius. One is astonished, too, to find in a man who 
regarded himself as a reformer of art, so little of definite and present- * 
able speculation wherewith to have produced a reform. With all his 
talk about his “mission,” and his'constant objurgation of the public 
and the artists because they would not be at one with him, it is very 
difficult to form aclear notion of what that idea or set of ideas was 
which he wished to inculcate. What practical Haydonism was we 
may see in his pictures; but what speculative Haydonism was can only 
confusedly be guessed. With all this, however, Haydon was a remark- 
able man. “There are artists of eminence alive who admire his paintings 
and see originality in them; and his diaries and journals reveal a great 
and varied force of talent. In the present work, Mr. 'Tom Taylor has 
done little more than arrange and compile these autobiographic remains 
—a task which he has accomplished with great tact and judgment, and 
with a rigid desire to do impartial justice. Besides illustrating Haydon’s 
own character, the extracts from the diary and journals contain a store 
of contemporary gossip, and of graphic sketches of men and things, 
such as is rarely to be met with. Haydon had a shrewd eye for physio- 
gnomy and character, and his portraits of Wilkie, Wellington, Melbourne, 
Wordsworth, and other notable men with whom he came in contact, are 
as ‘good specimens of portrait-painting in words as any with which we 
are acquainted. What a fact that is which he tells about Keats—that 
once he covered his tongue and the inside of his mouth, as far as he 
could reach, with cayenne pepper, that he might have the delicious sen- 
sation of a draught of cold claret after it! And the journals abound 
with such facts. - 

Mr. Jerdan has just presented the public with the fourth and con- 
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cluding volume of his garrulous “Autobiography.”’!* It is as feeble 
and garrulous as its predecessors, and as singularly destitute of those 
graphic reminiscences, which one would think a life like Mr. Jerdan’s 
might easily have furnished. It is, also, ill-written and ill-arranged; 
but scraps of interesting gossip may be picked out of it, to fill corners 
of newspapers. The newspapers have been recently availing them- 
selves, for this purpose, of anecdotes and passages from another biogra- 
phical work,— Mr, Macilwain’s “ Memoirs of Abernethy.” Mr. 
Abernethy, who died in 1831, was a rough, eccentric, kindly, clever 
man, with all the sound practical sense and absence of seience which 
distinguished the eminent medical men of the past generation; but 
whether it was worth while to write a biography of him at this dis- 
tance of time may be made a question. The most popular passages of 
the book are the anecdotes illustrative of the worthy s n’s eccen- 
tricity and rudeness; but Mr. Macilwain makes the biography a 
medium for disquisitions about Homeopathy, Hydropathy, Lord n, 
the system of apprenticeship, and various other topics. 

From America we have several biographical works, one of which 
chances also to be the life of a religious missionary——“ The Memoir of the 
Rev. Adoniram Judson, D.D., by Francis Wayland.’ Dr. Judson was 
a celebrated American missionary at Burmah, whose eventful life com- 
bined many of the elements of romance with,the spirit of martyrdom. 
He was one of the earliest missionaries sent to a foreign land by the 
churches of the United States, and after a career of incredible devoted- 
ness, energy, and self-sacrifice, died, with but a slight respite from his 
labours. He possessed an original and heroic character; his absorption 
in religious ideas was equal to that of the saints in the middle ages, 
though the shadows of doubt which frequently clouded his mind furnish 
a striking commentary on the peculiar theological system which he 
identified with Christianity. The memoir, which is admirably executed 
by one of the most distinguished American divines of the Baptist de- 
nomination, is an important contribution to the history of missions, 
and an instructive illustration of a very extraordinary form of character. 
We wish we could be equally complimentary to another American 
author, Mr. Janney, who has just followed up a life of Penn, with a 
“ Life of George Fox.’"* We can hardly conceive a finer subject for 
biography to a competent person, than the life of this religious en- 
thusiast and mystic, the founder of Quakerism. In the circumstances 
of Fox’s times—the times of Puritan England—there would be 
scope for picturesque sketches of manners, and for broad social delinea- 
tions; while in the character of Fox himself, moving amid those cir- 
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cumstances, an expert, psychologist. would find a study calling forth all 
his powers of analysis, and still leaving much to be filled up by mere 
liking and poetic instinct. But a more dreary and jejune performance 
than Mr. Janney’s it has hardly ever been our lot to read. Instead of 
clearing the way for us by any preliminary sketch of the state of society 
in rural England at the time when Fox began his itinerant career, Mr. 
Janney, after a few introductory pages, enumerating some of the leading 
religious sects of the time, throws us down, without any more ado, in 
Fenny Drayton, Leicestershire, where Fox was born, and leaves us to 
grope about from farm-house to farm-house and from village to village, 
ascertaining the condition and relation of things for ourselves, Then, 
as we are thus groping, Mr. Janney sends George Fox to us, and 
leaves us to become acquainted with him as we best may. We see 
him going about from village to village, and preaching here and there; 
but positively the only clear conception we get of him, besides what 
we can extract for ourselves from the scraps of his writing which Mr. 
Janney cannot help inserting, is conveyed in the incidental statement, 
that he was called, by the clergy whom he took to task, “the man 
with the leather breeches.” This is a very good glimpse, and if Mr. 
Janney had been able to show us, with any approach to insight, what 
passed in the head of the man who wore the leather breeches, he would 
have done good service. But his work is poor in thought, and helpless 
in style, and exhibits such an ignorance of what a biographer’s duty is, 
that the impression which it leaves is, that it is a pity so good a sub- 
ject should have been spoiled by such an attempt. George Fox was 
truly a notable Englishman, worthy of being studied and reproduced 
in an efficient biography; and we beg, therefore, to announce to all 
whom it may concern, that, notwithstanding Mr. Janney’s goodly 
octavo, the place of Fox’s biographer is still vacant. 

The same verdict of incompetence will not be brought against the 
author of the third American biography which it seems necessary to 
notice here—Mr. Tuckerman’s “ Memorial of Horatio Greenough.”’”? 
Thisisa tasteful and feeling tribute to a distinguished American seulptor 
by a writer peculiarly well qualified for his task by his congenial spirit 
and elegant cultivation. Greenough, as our readers may know, occupies 
an eminent position in the development of American art. He was born 
in 1805, the son of a highly-respected Boston merchant, from whom he 
received the best advantages of education that the city could afford. 
At an early age he exhibited a strong natural tendency to the imitation 
of form, employing knife, pencil, and,scissors in carving, drawing, and 
moulding toys, faces, and weapons, for his own amusement. Entering 
Harvard College in 1821, he evinced no less aptitude for scholarship 
and literature, .He became an aceomplished classic, and attained 
powers of expression such as usually indicate the future orator or poet. 
At this period he made'the acquaintance of Washington Alliston, whose 
subsequent: influence over. his mind was a feature in his history. 
“ Aliston,” he writes at a much later period, “ was to me a father in 
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what concerned my progress of every kind.» Before I knew him, I felt: 
strongly but blindly, and if I never should pass mediocrity, should attr- 
bute it to my absence from hin.” Even while at College, Greenough 
viewed the routine of his studies there as subordinate to the cultivation 
of art, and the enjoyment of intelligent society. In the intervals. of 
his college duties, he exercised bis private tastes with an assiduity that 
surpassed his most: intimate associates. His friends now remember 
with affectionate pride the landscapes which he painted while an under- 
graduate, the beautiful sonnets which he then composed, and an ad- 
mirable fac-simile which he wrought of a bust of Napoleon. Sculpture, 
however, was the art of his special choice; and on leaving college in 
1825, he went to Rome to study this art professionally—the first 
American who did so. Here he prosecuted his studies with charaeter- 
istic ardour, having the benefit of Thorwaldsen’s example and friendly 
counsels. He returned to America for some ‘time, but at last took up 
his permanent abode in Florence. The first years of his residence 
there were passed with little but dreams of hope and. the consciousness 
of improvement to sustain him. Month after month flitted by and 
brought him no commissions ; and he had his own share of the sorrow 
and privations of an artist’s life. At length the friendship of Fenimore 
Cooper proved a source of substantial encouragement to the struggling 
artist. ‘The “ Chanting Cherubs,” one of Greenough’s most successful 
productions, and the first group in marble executed by an American, 
was undertaken at the instance of Cooper; and its popularity in 
America led to the order of government for the statue of Washington, 
In 1851 Greenough returned with his family to the United States, 
having completed several works on which his fame as a sculptor must 
hereafter rest. He had liberal and comprehensive plans for the pro- 
motion of art in his native country, but he was destined to disappomt- 
ment. The exchange of the tranquil artist-life in Italy for the restless 
and exciting existence which is peculiar to young America, proved too 
much for his sensitive temperament. The equilibrium of his mind was 
disturbed by the activity going on el him; he became full. of 
plans and uncertainties ; and a brain fever set in which carried him off 
after a few days’ illness. The present “ Memorial” consists partly of 
a memoir by Mr. Tuckerman and partly of selections from 
Greenough’s own writings. These selections are interesting as ilhus- 
trations of Greenough’s character, rather than as finished literary: pro- 
ductions. They indicate a certain boldness and originality of thought 
and a passionate love of art; but they are fragmentary in form, often 
erratic in conception, and will scarcely attract attention beyond the 
circle of the author’s immediate friends. 

France does not contribute much of peculiar interest in the depart- 
ment of biography. One work deserving passing notice is a volume by 
Francis Monnier, entitled “Alcuin, et son Influence Littéraire, Religieuse, 
et Politique chez les Franks.”2". This volume belongs to the ¢lass:of 
works now usually called historical monographs; that is, it is an 
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account of the “ life and times’’ of Alcuin, in which the biographic is 


intermixed with the expository and disquisitional. Alcuin, the adviser 
and intellectual vizier, if we may so speak, of Charlemagne, is one of 
the most conspicuous figures of the- early portion of the middle ages; 
and those whose studies carry them so tar back will find accumulated 
in the present essay, ample materials for an appreciation of the man 
and his influence. Little morsels of precious quotation from old scho- 
lastic and other writings may also be found in it, as, for example, the 
following admirable definition of Philosophy, from the writings of 
Isidore of Seville: “ Philosophia est rerum humanorum divinarumque 
cognitio Cum studio bene vivendi conjuncta,” a definition far deeper 
than that modern one which would identify Philosophy with Science 
alone. From Alcuin to Talleyrand is a great leap; and for one reader 
of M. Monnier’s memoir of Alcuin, M. Michaud’s recently published 

“ Histoire politique et privée de Charles-Maurice de Talleyrand,’’*? is 
likely to find twenty. M .Michaud is known as the principal writer in 
and the editor of the “ Biographie Universelle;” and the present work, 

printed in the double-column style of that w ell-known work of refer- 
ence, and on very’ plain paper, is in substance only a very long biogra- 
phical article. Its merits are those of full and accurate compilation, 
rather than of high biographicart. Along with this new life of Talleyrand 
may be appropriately mentioned the first volume of an issue of the 
“Mémoires et Correspondence’ of King Joseph Bonaparte, the elder 
brother of Napoleon. Joseph was perhaps the most stupid of the Bona- 
parte family, though a man of some ability, and of very good intentions. 
His memoirs and correspondence are to extend over six or seven 
volumes. The present volume contains an autobiographic sketch of 
Joseph’s life, and his correspondence to the year 1806. Itis chiefly as 
material for the historian of Napoleon that the work will be of value; 
and even in this respect its value will be diminished by the immense 
abundance of already existing materials to which it is a scarcely welcome 
addition, and by its evident one-sidedness. The most remarkable passage 
in Joseph’s autobiographical sketch, is one where’ he endeavours to 
clear his brother’s memory of the stain left upon it by the death of 
the Duc d’Enghien. 

Among recent German biographies we may note three, widely differ- 
ent from each other—one political in its subject, another philosophical, 
and the third classical. 

The recent death‘ of the Austrian minister, Prince Schwarzenberg,** 
has led to the erection of a biographical monument by M. Adolf Franz 
Buger. It is almost needless to say that the biographer is a panegyrist. 
Prince Schwarzenberg is regarded by him as a man of order, who de- 
voted to this cause no common energy.’ He was, however, no slave of 
ancient forms, but was quite ready to adopt any plan of progress as 
long as it was developed within orderly limits ! This estimate of the 
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prince’s character will suffice to ‘show the spitit in which the book is 
written. So thoroughly is the author determined to begin! from tlie 
beginning, that he devotes not much less than half the entire Work to 
a history of the house and pedigree of Schwarzenberg, | 
We have often wished to see a series of’ classical biographies whiten 
with all that breadth and warmth of human interest, that’ power ‘of 
picturesque narration, and even that sense of humour on proper occa- 
sions, which are now recognised as essential in the biographies of modern 
personages. There is no reason, except the laziness of literary men and 
the dulness of most classical scholars, why Socrates, or Demosthenes, 
or Cesar, or Horace, should not be made to stand before us as distinetly 
and picturesquely, in respect of physiognomy and character, as Bacon, 
or Burke, or Napoleon, or Pope. It is even a pity, we think, 
that we are in the habit of distinguishing so emphatically between 
ancient and modern history, as if the evolution of the world’s destinies 
had been broken into two separate parts by the Christian zra; because 
thus literary men are prevented from expatiating with all their full 
modern sympathies among the events and men of the so-called classic 
world. In recent works, both Continental and British, we observe an 
improvement in this respect. The Germans would very naturally take 
the lead in a movement for the more human literary treatment of anti- 
quity, did they not labour under a notion that, to be learned, it is 
necessary to be unreadable. This fault, however, cannot be all 
against a biographical essay on the “ Character of Alcibiades,” by 
Dr. G. F. Hertzberg, a private teacher, in Halle. Profoundly learned 
and lavish in references to his sources, Dr. Hertzberg does not allow 
his learning to interfere with the course of his narrative, but judiciously 
sets down his references in a separate place, so that the text glides 
smoothly and beautifully along. His criticism of the character of 
Alcibiades is not founded on any new theory. Hegel, or one of his 
school, said long ago, that Alcibiades was to be regarded as the type of 
the Athenian youth, and this idea is but refined upon by our author, 
who shows in their fullest extent the special circumstances which had 
for their result that whimsical being who stands out as the spoilt child 
of antiquity. It is likewise from Hegel that Dr. Hertzberg takes the 
theory that Socrates, with all his virtues, was a great mischief-maker 
among the unprincipled young men of his time, though he does not go 
the length of asserting that he deserved his fate. In contrast to the 
character of Alcibiades, Dr. Hertzberg disserts at some length on 
that of his contemporary, the “respectable” Nicias; and it would be 
curious to compare his estimate of this most “ respectable” of Greek 
Pagans, with the admirable characterization of Nicias in Mr. Grote’s 
Grecian history. Like Mr. Grote, Dr. Hertzberg contrives in this 
ease, as in others, to give a fine modern significance to his antique 
figures. His work i is, as a whole, delightful, and chiefly on this account. 
Vo ang 0 the principle of beginning at the centre and proceed- 
Travels. ing thence to the circumference, the work that first 
claims our notice in this department is one relating to 
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our own metropolis—Mr. Sims’s “Handbook to the Library of the 
British Museum.’" It may seem odd to class this book among “ Voyages 
and Travels.” In point of fact, however, there are few places better 
worth travelling in, whether in person or by proxy, than that portion 
of our metropolis which lies between Great Russell-street and Montagu- 
place. There are tolerably good handbooks to some departments of 
the British Museum; but the library is only vaguely known to those 
who have walked through it, or tried to fathom it through its cata- 
logues. Mr. Sims has undertaken to supply this deficiency. Being 
officially connected with the manuscript department of the library, the 
task has been easier for him than it would have been for an outsider. 
His purpose is twofold—to give to the public a general idea of the 
contents and arrangements of the library; and to furnish to literary men 
and readers« systematized means of reference to the treasures of this 
great national collection. The work is executed with great pains and 
considerable judgment; and will be found very useful. Special atten- 
tion has been devoted to the section descriptive of the manuscript 
department—hitherto the least known portion of the library even to 
those who frequent it. This portion of the library, Mr. Sims informs 
us, consists at present of 34,434 volumes (a computation of the number 
of individual manuscripts being impracticable); the library of printed 
books numbering 510,110 volumes. Mr. Sims appends a brief account 
of the other public libraries in the’metropolis. Altogether, his work, 
though not very interesting to the general public, will be a boon to the 
literary man and the bookworm. 

Passing to works of continental travel we have, first, the “ Records 
of a Run through Continental Countries,’’* by that veteran littérateur 
and purveyor of gossip, Mr. James Grant. During a vacation from his 
duties as editor of the “ Morning Advertiser,’ Mr. Grant made a tour 
in the beaten track through Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
Savoy, and France; the accounts of this tour which he sent over at 
the time, pleased the readers of the ““ Morning Advertiser; and Mr. 
Grant has accordingly issued them in a more substantial form. Those 
who are acquainted with Mr. Grant’s previous productions will very 
readily divine the merits of this. Not unlike Mr. Grant’s work in 
form, but of very different substance, is one just received from America 
—Professor Silliman’s “ Visit to Europe in 1851.’ It was in 1805 
that Professor Silliman, then a very young man, paid his first visit to 
Europe. Since then he has gained a wide reputation as an American 
man of science, prosecuting his favourite studies in his native country. 
In 1851, the year of the Crystal Palace, he was induced to cross the 
Atlantic for the second time. Much of the interest of his present 
work arises from the contrast which the author is able to make between 
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Europe as. he found ,it. in 1805, and Europe as he found. it ‘in: 1851. 
The change he found, on the whole, to be. one of progress and. improve- 
ment, at least.as regards, this country, At, the. time of, his i 
visit Liverpool was a town of 80,000. inhabitants; he found the popu- 
lation increased .in forty-six years to. 350,000; At the time of his pre- 
vious visit, the stage-coach system, with its accompaniment of gratuities 
to guards and coachmen, was in full operation; when he came back he 
found this physical and moral inconvenience swept away, and: England 
covered with a network of railways, all along which eivility without 
hope of gratuity was the established rule. On his previous visit he 
could hardly gain admittance to the British Museum, and was hurried 
through the rooms by an uncourteous attendant who. drove on the 
company like a pack of sheep; on his return he found himself one of a 
great crowd perambulating the museum at their leisure.. These and 
other such things struck him very much, and have drawn from him the 
reflection that in our old country, as well as in young America, an) in- 
definite future of new and improved arrangements is. still to. be ex- 
pected. In somewhat of the same spirit of contrast he traversed parts 
of the Continent, His brief jottings of what he saw are regularly 
entered under local headings, as inva guide-book ; and, as was’ natural, 
he notes chiefly those matters in which Americans might be. sup- 
posed to take interest. . He pays particular attention, however, to the 
objects and sights specially interesting to himself as a_ scientific 
stranger ; and this gives to his work a character distinguishing it from 
the works of ordinary tourists. 

Among works of continental travel ranging over a less space than the 
foregoing, may be mentioned the “Story of Mont Blane,’’4 by Mr. 
Albert Smith, and Professor Forbes’s work on “Norway and. its 
Glaciers.””> . Save that they both deal with ice and snow, there is, little 
in common between the two works, the former being short and popular, 
the latter scientific and elaborate. The full discussion of the merits 
of Professor Forbes’s work belongs to the scientific critic ; the high 
literary powers of the author, however, exhibited in this, as in his other 
productions, will secure to it a reputation in Europe beyond that which 
usually falls to the lot of scientific publications. The reputation of 
Mr. Albert Smith's little volume is already made. Albert Smith and 
Mont Blanc are henceforth indissolubly associated in the imagination of 
the British public. There are two points, however, in which. the pre- 
sent volume will correct impressions likely to be entertained by those 
who know Mr. Smith only as a public exhibitor. In. the. first place, 
the volume is no mere eatchpenny publication, but. a. careful and 
methodical little book, sketching the past history of the mountain, if 
the story of previous ascents may be called such, as well as Mr. Smith’s 
own adventures on it and in its neighbourhood. In the seeond place, 
the volume vindicates fhe nature at Mr. Smith’s connexion with the 
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mountain from the ill-natured' comments of those who reflect with envy 
how much money he has made by it. Mr. Smith has indeed made 
money by Mont Blane ; but he clearly proves that’-he did not marry 
Mont Blanc for her money.' From his earliest infancy, it seems, he had 
a passionate affection for the mountain, conceived through books and 
plates ; as.long ago as 1838, when a medical student in Paris, he made 
a tour, with but twelve pounds in his pocket, for the express purpose of 
beholding the object of his love ; ever since he has run over to Cha- 
mouni, whenever he had a spare fortnight, to gladden his heart with a 
new glimpse of his adored; and when at last, im 1851, he made his 
perilous ascent, with the fame of which London rang, it was but the 
consummation of the wish of his life. In fact, the connexion between 
Mr. Smith, a ecomie English writer, and so colossal a natural object as 
Mont Blanc, is one of those mysterious sentimental attachments be- 
tween persons and things which psychologists ought to pay more atten- 
tion to, proving, as they do, that fetich-worship is not extinct among us. 

Turning to warmer scenes and subjects, we have first, Mr. Kenyon’s 
“ Letters from Spain,’’® a pleasant little work, intended for juvenile 
readers, and purposely superficial ; and, next, two American works re- 
lating to Italy—Mr. Hillard’s “ Six Months in Italy,’’? and Mr. Flagg’s 
“Venice.” Mr. Hillard’s work combines a portion of that shrewdness 
and persistent curiosity which are characteristic of all American travel- 
lers with qualities of a higher order which are not so generally found 
among his countrymen. The art, the literature, the society, and the 
domestic life of Italy, rather than its politics, are Mr. Hillard’s sub- 
jects ; and he treats them in a style remarkable for its calmness and its 
elegant. finish. Few writers on any subject weigh their words more 
carefully, or preserve a greater temperance of opinion. He views 
everything ‘from the point of view of the artist. Very different, and 
exhibiting quite a different type of American character, is the work of 
Mr: Flagg. We rank this work under the head of travels, as it had its 
origin in the author’s temporary residence at Venice in the capacity of 
Consul for the United States; a large part of the work, however, con- 
sists of an historical narrative of great interest. After a lively picture 
of the growth and present condition of Venice, Mr. Flagg presents a 
consecutive view of her political fortunes from the invasion of Napoleon 
in 1797, to the capitulation to Radetzky in 1849. The scenes of the 
revolutionary struggle are described in a very animated and picturesque 
manner, and no work exists giving so full and detailed information re- 
specting this stirring portion-of Venetian history. The author writes 
in a spirit of glowing enthusiasm for popular freedom, and indignation 
against oppression. Sometimes, indeed, the ardour of his political feel- 
ings betrays him into what sensitive readers will account violations of 
taste.’ It is in this respect that his work contrasts with that of Mr. 
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Hillard. Mr. Flagg is a specimen of the ardent, impulsive, and 
irregular genius of the American West, full of the idea of the political 
function of America among the nations ; while Mr. Hillard’s style, and 
the very nature of his topics, betray the polished and elassical fastidi- 
ousness of the older cultivation of the American Hast. | 1t would be 
easy to discover from the character of their respective works that Mr. 
Flagg dates from Kentucky, and Mr. Hillard from Boston. 

While America is sending over every year shoals of observing tourists 
into Europe, Englishmen are also crossing the Atlantic in great nam- 
bers to visit America. A more genial and admiring spirit pervades 
recent English works on America than was common some time ago. 
If Thackeray were to write his impressions of American society, they 
would, sarcastic and unsparing eritic as he is, be probably far more 
favourable than those which Dickens published after his return from 
America. Thackeray is the very man to discern what is solid and 
strong in the American character beneath its singularities and vanities. 
Thackeray's impressions of America, however, are not yet published, if 
ever they are to be; and, in lieu of them, we must be content with 
those of—Mr. Alfred Bunn. Those who take up Mr. Bunn’s “ Old and 
New England’? with a certain preconceived notion of what it is likely 
to be, derived from Mr. Bunn’s antecedents, will find a better book than 
they expected. There is a little of the glare of the stage-lamps, and a 
little of the flavour of orange-peel in the volumes; but they contain a 
good quantity of solid matter, somewhat immethodically put together, 
it is true, but really instructive. There is plenty of anecdote, and jest, 
and personal gossip, but not more than is agreeable. Mr. Bunn is very 
severe on spirit-rapping, Kossuth, Jenny Lind, and American puffery ; 
but, with these exceptions, he looks on America and the Americans 
with a kindly eye. 

Mr. N. P. Willis’s light and sketchy “ Health-Trip to the Tropics,” 
written with all that author’s usual grace, and less than his usual flip- 
pancy, carries us oguenlsy through West Indian scenes and society to 
the less known and less accessible regions of South America. Among 
the most recent contributions to our knowledge of this extensive con- 
tinent are “'Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro,’ by Mr. Alfred F. 
Wallace, a work of importance, to which the eminent philologist, Dr. 
Latham, has appended learned “remarks on the Vocabularies of Amazo- 
nian languages.’’ Another work, leading us to the same part of the 
world, is the “ Reise nach Brazilien’’” (“Travels in Brazil,’’) of Dr. 
Hermann Burmeister, Professor of Zoology in the University of Halle ; 
while in a work entitled “ Voyage dans le nord de la Bolivie’’ (“Travels 
in the North of Bolivia,’)'® we have the observations of M. Weddell, 
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a French naturalist and medical man, relating to a more western portion 
of the same little-explored continent. Both M. Weddell and Dr. Bur- 
meister make it their chief object to describe the physical features and 
natural products of the countries through which they travelled, and to 
which, indeed, they were led by their zeal:as naturalists. Both of them, 
however, glance aside also at manners and customs, and diversify their 
pages with social sketches. M. Weddell, as a gay and lively French- 
man, takes things for granted; but Dr. Burmeister draws a fearful 
picture of Brazilian morals. His work, indeed, like every work on 
South America that we see, is a confirmation of an opinion already 
smouldering in some speculative minds, and to which, probably, before 
long, the enterprize of the human race will give practical development, 
that of all parts of the earth South America is that where human nature 
is most rotten, and the demand for a change of stewardship greatest. 
A work to which recent and pending political events have attracted 
much attention, is Mr. Oliphant’s account of his visit to the “ Russian 
Shores of the Black Sea.’’* Being in St. Petersburgh in 1852, Mr. 
Oliphant travelled thence by railway to Moscow, going by the single 
day-train, which government permits to run between the two capitals, 
carrying such passengers as have previously made due application for 
ports, and passed an examination at the termmus. From Moscow 
e went to the great fair of Nijni Novgorod; after which, embarking on 
the steam-tug Samson, belonging to the Volga Steam Company, the 
management of which is now in English hands, he sailed down that 
river as far as Sarepta. Here, abandoning, on account of fever and ague, 
his intention of proceeding to Astracan, he left the river; struck west- 
ward across the Don Cossack country; traversed the Crimea, where he 
paid a stolen visit to the famous town and fortress of Sebastopol; and 
so returned home by the Danube. As the portions of Russia traversed 
by Mr. Oliphant on this route are very little known, his work contains 
a great deal of new and valuable observation. He writes soberly and 
sensibly, not affecting either picturesqueness or philosophical depth, but 
simply stating what he saw on his route, and how he was impressed by 
it at the time. His book corroborates the general testimony of travellers 
in Russia on these two points—the miserable condition of the Russian 
masses under the despotism to which they are subjected; and the sys- 
tematic and shiver corruption of the Russian officials. Still Mr. 
Oliphant’s observations do not leave on the mind the comfortable 
impression that Russia is so weak that she could be “ crumpled up like 
a sheet of paper.” Mr. Oliphant rather inclines to the opinion, that to 
resist Russia will require a greater exertion of strength than Englishmen 
may be willing to afford for such a purpose till it is too late. One fact 
struck him much—the immense national vanity of the Russians, their 
constant habit of boasting of their own unparalleled civilization. In 
this respect he says, they match the Americans. What if this national 
self-complacency is the mark of a people, whose function in the world 
is yet to come? 
The Abbé de St. Michon, who was associated with M. de Sauley, in 





14 «The Russian Shores of the Black Sea in the Autumn of 1852, with a Voyage 
down the Volga, and a Tour through the country of the Don Cossacks.” By 
Laurence Oliphant. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 
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his late scientific mission to the Kast, has followed up M. de Sauley’s 
work by one on his own account, entitled “ Narrative of a Religious 
Journey in the East in 1850 and 1851.” Greece and Turkey are the 
Abbé’s themes; but while giving agreeable sketches of what he saw in 
these countries, he addresses himself especially to the religious ques- 
tion. He is an intense Roman Catholic, and one of his hobbies is the 
possibility of a union between the Hastern and Western churches-—-u 
speculation of growing importance in the present age. A work of far 
more stirring adventure than the Abbé’s, and relating to a much less 
known part of the East, is Mr. Parkyns’s “ Life in Abyssinia.” It is 
a valuable addition to our knowledge of that strange country. 

Relating to India and the far East, we have several new works of 
travels. Prominent among these is the posthumous work on “ Western 
India,” of the late Mr. Alexander Mackay, noticed in_our preceding 
article. Besides a well written work on “Ceylon,” by Mr. Knighton, 
full of social sketches and sporting adventures; we may mention among 
works of Indian travel, Prince Alexis Soltykoff’s “ Voyage dans )’ Inde 
et en Perse.” The rank of this princely traveller, and his command of 
money everywhere, present to him the holiday aspect of things, He 
traverses India throughout its entire extent, from Bombay to Calcutta, 
and from Ceylon to the Himmalayas—always en grand seiqneur; that 
is to say, receiving the hospitalities of governors and governors-general, 
and having the splendours of barbaric courts displayed for his express 
gratification. The “Travels in Persia,” though bound up with the 
“Travels in India,” are a re-publication. 

While the Old World is convulsed with Eastern questions and what 
not, a new civilization is rapidly spreading itself over the younger parts 
of the earth. Among recent works on Australia, is one by a lady— 
Mrs. Charles Clay. Her account of her “ Visit to the Gold Diggings,””” 
written on the spot, is full of vivacity and piquant anecdote. The most 
important new work on Australia, however, and one which will probably 
for some time be the standard work on this subject, is Mr. Westgarth’s 
“ Victoria, late Australia Felix.”2° Mr. Westgarth, who was a member 
of the legislative council of the colony of Victoria, has presented the 
results of his experience there in a goodly volume, partly historical, 
partly descriptive, partly statistical and political. Whoever desires to 
have a comprehensive view of the present state, and the probable ten- 
dencies of the great society which the gold-diggings have gathered in 





15 “ Narrative of a Religious Journey in the East in 1850 and 1851.” By the 
Abbé de St. Michon. London: Bentley, 

16 «* Life in Abyssinia.” Being notes collected during three years’ residence and 
travels in that country. By Mansfield Parkyns. 2 vols. London: Murray. 

17 « Forest Life in Ceylon.” By W. Knighton, M.A. 2 vols. London: Hurst 
and Blackett. 

18 “* Voyage dans I’ Inde et en Perse.” Par le Prince Alexis Soltykoff. Paris « 


n. 
19 “A Lady's Visit to the Gold-Diggings of Australia in 1852-53.” Written on 
the Spot. By Mrs. Charles Clay. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
2 “ Victoria ; late Australia Felix ; or Port Philip District of New South Wales.” 
By William bape pa late Member of the Legislative Council of Victoria. Edin- 
Bo: 


burgh ; Oliver a: yd. 
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such singular! ¢cireumstanées into South Australia, cannot be referred to 
a better authority than Mr. Westgarth. Along with this work may be 
mentioned a brief and interesting! account of ‘* Auekland, the Capital of 
New Zealand,’’*" written by a scientific gentleman residing there. The 
site of this colony, which, when the Panama route is opened, will place 
it in the direct route to Australia, asvigns to it a great future import- 
ance. Meanwhile it is. going on prosperously, waiting for its turn. 
Gold has been discovered in New Zealand, but not hitherto in any great. 
quantity. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Ip light literature our calendar, as the judges say, is unusually 
heavy ; not that the offences are of a more serious nature, but that the 
offenders are more numerous, French novels are in considerable 
force, and, we are happy to say, with fewer cases of distorted and dis- 
located morals than they are accustomed to exhibit.. Our old friend, 
Paul de Kock, for instanee, makes his appearance with an historical 
romance, “ Les Etuvistes,”! which, if not precisely coming within the 
range of family reading, is not quite unpresentable in decent society, 
and is as rich in inyention, and pleasant in style, as its more disorderly 
brethren. In one respect, also, however free and easy in manner, it 
inculcates a lesson of morals peculiarly needed in Paris, in the con- 
trasted characters and fates of two girls, the daughters of the rival 
“ Etuvistes,” the one of whom has been brought up in a natural, 
healthy, open-air kind of way; and the other watched and guarded 
with all the suspicious precautions, which, in “ the wickedest old city 
in the world,” are thought to offer the best security for youth and 
innocence. 

In M. Souvestre’s “Mémoires d’une Famille’’* we have a quiet 
chronicle of a family of the middle class, commencing with the day 
after the wedding, and the establishment of the young couple in their 
new home, and continued till the marriage of the daughter, and the 
departure of the son from the paternal roof in pursuit of an indepen- 
dent career, leave the domestic circle as narrow as it was in the 
beginning. The story is woven out of the simplest materials—the 
common stuff of human life—there are no dramatic scenes or curious 
adventures—no fierce agonies, or awful crimes, or tempestuous passions ; 
but the author displays a delicacy of moral perception, a soundness of 
principle, a purity of sentiment, which, in our opinion, make ample 
amends for the absence of more spicy ingredients. In the nature of 
his subjects, and in directness of moral aim, M. Souvestre reminds us 
of Miss Edgeworth more than of any other English novelist, though he 


41 “Auckland: the C 
London: Smith, Elder, an 

1 “* Les Etuvistes, ou Paris dans ces Temps-la.” Par Ch. Paul de Kock. 
Paris, 1854. 

2 « Les Mémoires d’une Famille.” Par Emile Souvestre. Paris, Cherbul'ez. 1854. 
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has neither the creative originality and breadth of humour manifested 
in the best of her productions, nor the formidable weight of prosiness 
with which she bears down upon us in some of her worst. In 
thorough excellence of intention he is inferior to none. 

The author’s ideas on the subject of education, especially that of the 
family, are perhaps none the worse for not being new; and we have 
some very judicious remarks on the choice of children’s books, a 
matter not only of much importance, but of great difficulty, as will be 
testitied by all who have ever been engaged in practical education. 

We find ourselves landed at last, however, in the rather unsatisfac- 
tory conclusion— 

“Do not look for a library for children, nor even for young people, wrote 
my friend Justin, for you will not find it. With some rare and brilliant excep- 
tions, the best writers have disdained the task of forming men. The intel- 
lectual world has its ‘nursery maids to whose care young minds are given 
over,’ to whom common prejudices stand for enlightenment, habits for prin- 
ciples; who teach morals as dancing-masters teach elegance; but excusable, 
nevertheless, for, like the Jews who crucified the Saviour, they ‘know not what 
they do.’ One day, perhaps, worthier counsellors may be given to the rising 
generation, and parents will understand that for the first nourishment of; the 
soul, as for that of the body, no nurse is too robust, too healthy, or too 
diligent. Then great minds and great hearts will not disdain to become the 
foster-fathers of the future, and will ‘ suffer little children to come unto them.’” 


“ Le Pressoir’’ by George Sand, which has lately met with so, much 
success on the stage, is a pretty idyllic drama of village life, in which 
love and Jealousy, friendship and vanity, are the motive powers, It 

y 


has been especially the purpose of the authoress to point out the dis- 
tinction between village and peasant life, Villagers, she says, are only 
half peasants ; peasants are not at all villagers. True rustics are only 
to be found in isolated families or groups ; in farms, in mills, in lonely 
huts. Villagers have schools, various kinds of industry, and daily 
wossipings with the parson, the doetor, the superannuated soldier, or 
workmen who have travelled through the country and acquired experience 
in life aswell as in their trades, and conser uently a greater number of ideas 
and sentiments and more developed self-conscivusness, 

The characters in “ Le Pressoir,”’ are marked with the usual delicacy 
and precision of this admirable artist; but we must not look in it 
for more than poetical truth, and, like many of the recent productions 
of George Sand, it preserves a perfect simplicity of tone that would 
certainly afford no very favourable augury of success on our stage, The 
run it has had on the Snide. whew such fleree condiments are 
commonly employed, ia, one would hope, a symptom of improving 
taste. 

The “Guetteur de Cordovan,” * is a pirate story, the scene on 
the coast of France, near Bordeaux, full of hair-breadth ‘scapes ; but 
in which we are happily enabled to preserve our composure throughout 
the most harrowing vicissitudes. In taking up the “Le Comte de 
Lavernie,”’ * we find we have been generalizing too hastily in furttishing 

* “ Le Geettear de Cordovan.” Paris, 1855. 

* “Le Comte de Lavernie.” In S vole, Par Auguste Megeet, Parke, 1850 
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the French fictions of the quarter with a clean bill of health. It 
exhibits, in a remarkable degree, the disposition to stumble over the 
seventh commandment, to which they are so liable. Out of five ladies 
who figure in these volumes, three show themselves superior to any 
vulgar prejudice in its favour, without at all weakening their claims 
to sympathy and admiration. The historical personages introduced, 
Louis XIV., Madame de Maintenon, and Louvois, are fairly presented 
on the whole, though with rather too much of what engravers call 
thunder and lightning; the bright lights falling to the share of 
Madame de Maintenon, who has seldom been so handsomely. treated, 
and the dark shadows to Louvois, whose villany is a little over-black. 

German fiction brings us little worthy of mention, besides a volume 
of powerfully written “ Village Tales of the Black Forest,” by Berthold 
Auerbach, and “ Eugen Stillfried,” by F, Hacklinder.® 

As these authors are now both tolerably well-known to our readers, 
we patriotically wave their claims to farther notice, in favour of some 
specimens of home manufacture of not inferior merit. The most 
remarkable event in the novel reading and novel publishing world, is 
the commencement of “ The Newcomes,”’ by Mr. Thackeray, but its 
peculiar mode of publication of course absolves a quarterly review, at 
all events until its completion, from any duty respecting it beyond the 
bare announcement, that it may not be left out of the aeconnt in esti- 
mating the literary productiveness of the quarter. 

sa Ty Fecal Ralph’” is a story in which a patient reader, following the 
rather slow development of its curiously minute incidents, without cal- 
culating too nicely the time it will take him, will discern great merit. 
Its quaint humour and elaborate finish give it an air of originality, 
though it seems probable that the chief incident was suggested by the 
destruction of the stocks in the village of Hazeldean, as recorded by 
Sir E. Lytton. The title-page runs thus :—“ Alderman Ralph ; or, the 
History of the Borough and Corporation of the Borough of Willow Acre: 
with all about the Bridge and the Baronet, the Bridge Deed and the 
Great Scholar, the Tol -keeper and his Daughter, the Fiddler and his 
Virtues, the Lawyer and his Rogueries, and all the Rest of it. By 
Adam Hornbook, Student by his own Fireside, and among his Neigh- 
bours, when he can secure the arm-chair in the corner,’ 

This is at least an excellent title-page, ax it gives a very accurate 
idea of the book that is to follow. 1t is one that would perhaps rather 
gain than lose by a second reading—an uncommon merit in a novel, 

ed Oakfield ; or, Fellowship in t East,” is a novel of the thoughtful, 
and by no means of the exciting order ; too full of serious and lengthy 
discussions for the class of composition to which it belongs. But we 
have left off protesting against such things on the wsthetic ground. 
Since the » j of the poor, the abuses of the law, the evils of 
slavery, nearly all the social questions of the time, have come to 
be ) as the itimate subject for fiction, we see no good 


* © Rebwarrwaider Dorfgeschichten,” von Bertho:| Auerbach Mannherm, 1854. 
‘« Ragen tallied” F. Hecklander, Stuttgurt: Crabbe. 1553 
t Ralph,” 453 
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ground for excepting the religious and moral doubts and difficulties 
which perplex the career of the hero who gives his name to Oakfield, 
and which more or less consciously make up, now-a-days, a great part 
of the problem of life to a not inconsiderable class. 

Oakfield is a young gentleman of Oxford, the son of a clergyman, 
brought up in the way he should go, and intended, as a matter of course, 
to take orders, follow in all things the footsteps of his father, and content 
himself with the decent and gentlemanly amount of religion, which is 
all that can easily combine with the ordinances of the Church of 
England. But having, with injudicious excess of appetite, like that of 
Oliver Twist at the workhouse table, ventured to ask for more, and 
wishing to reconcile his belief in the Bible as a divine authority, with 
customs and practices of ordinary life which are in diametrical opposi- 
tion to it, besides lacking the capacity of swallow requisite to admit 
the Thirty-nine Articles, he is constrained to bolt from the course of life 
marked out for him, and makes the rather odd choice, for so fastidiously 
scrupulous a conscience, of entering the army, and going out to India, 
candidly admitting, however, the possibility that his experiment may 
prove a failure, but courageously and judiciously remarking, that “ the 
virtue of abiding consistently by one thing, is rather exaggerated by 
feelings of worldly prudence ; since it is as reasonable for a man’s con- 
victions to fix his circumstances, as for his circumstances, which is 
usually the case, to fix his convictions.” The resolution, whether wise 
or otherwise in the hero, enables the author to vary the somewhat 
insipid home scenes in the good Cumberland family, with forcible and 
truthful representations of the Anglo-Indian military life, which is so 
different a thing in reality from what it appears to the imaginations of 
school-boys, struggling beneath the yoke of compulsory Latin and 
Greek, or even of older people unable to free themselves from their 
early associations with the “ gorgeous East.’’ As might be expected, 
Oakfield finds his Indian career sown no less thickly with difficulties 
than that of home. He is ordered up the country to do duty with a 
regiment of native infantry, and at Hageepore finds himself in an 
element, not merely of conventional insincere religion and worldly 
morality, but of licentiousness and indescribable blackguardism ; where 
he has no resource but to wrap himself in his virtue, and withdraw to 
perfect solitude. Of course he is not long in the society of such un- 
congenial companions without being involved in a quarrel; and then 
he is called upon to test the strength of his adherence to his convictions 
of right, by a refusal to fight a duel, and thus incurring the odium con- 
sequent upon such open rebellion against the great social and military 
law of honour. The author, however, has suffered himself to cut the 
knot, rather than untie it, in enabling Oakfield to inflict a sound 
thrashing on one of his adversaries, which is, after all, the same appeal 
to physical force that the duel would have been. 

The law of “ resent not evil,” if literally obeyed, would prohibit the 
beating as much as the bullet; and how would it have been, if Oak- 
field had been the weaker of the two? Every man whose conscience 
might forbid duelling, might not have it. in his power to set his 
reputation right with the world as our hero, in gallantly saving the 
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regimental colours, and “ easing himself of his enemy with the point of 
his regulation sword,” a delicately evasive way of stating the fact, by 
the by, that reminds one of the Buddhist butcher, who does not kill a 
sheep, but effects its transmigration, A non-military sufferer for con- 
science sake might have to bear life-long ignominy. 

Another shirking of the difficulty, which we are inclined to quarrel 
with, is the abrupt termination of Oakfield’s career by an early death, 
which saves the author the trouble of showing how so pure and tender 
2 conscience would fare in the battle or rough scramble of life, and 
how he would reconcile faith and practice. 

The very objections we have made, will, however, serve to show that 
this tale is above the mediocrity of novel writing. Many passages of 
the argumentative kind are admirable ; such, for instance, as the hero’s 
defence when brought to a court-martial “for conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman,” in refusing a challenge, whilst, with the 
admirable consistency of military practice on such occasions, his adver- 
sary is arraigned before the same court for sending it. The scenes in 
Hindostan, also, where the author is evidently at home, furnish much 
material for reflection on the great public question of the recivilisation 
and possible regeneration of India, as well as on the very interesting 
private question, constantly under discussion in so many families, of the 
propriety of sending their sons inté a long and dreary exile, in which 
imminent bodily peril is almost the only relief from body and soul 
consuming idleness, for the sake merely of “ their prospects in life.” 
But a brighter day, it is to be hoped, is dawning on our Indian empire ; 
a deficiency of cotton, and perhaps of tea, may tend much to enlighten 
us in England, concerning our duties to that vast, wonderful, but 
neglected and strangely unknown territory, with its teeming millions of 
population, over which, assuredly for their good as well as our own, 
we have been fated to hold dominion. There are few subjects on which 
public opinion more needs enlightenment, or in which the consequences 
of error are more deplorable. 

There is. little novelty in the “ Mémoires de Bilboquet’’—a sort of 
Seamp’s Vade Mecum—a satirical novel, of which the hero is a scoundrel 
of the Robert Macaire family, one who practises very successfully the 
art of obtaining the good things of the world without giving any thing 
in exchange for them. 

M. Bilboquet introduces himself as one who has mastered all subjects 
and solved all questions, “sounded the depths of science, literature, 
polities, stock-broking, rope-dancing, and other fine arts—who, if he 
have made an occasional tumble in the arena of fortune, has never failed 
to jump up again with elastic foree—if he fail with the infallible water 
to sharpen razors, is sure to find bank notes in abundance in cough 
lozenges, &.” 

Assuming, however, the fidelity of the picture of certain phases of 
Parisian society, they are such as we confess to being rather weary of. 
We should be careful too not to imitate the mistake of some of our 





8 “*Mémoires de Bilboquet”—recueillis par un Bourgeois de Paris. Paris, 1854. 
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Sanitary Commissioners, and by incautious opening of the drains and 
sewers of social life, run the risk of infecting wholesome literature with 
their villanous miasma. 

Charles Auchester might be thought by its florid colouring, and its 
tendency to mistake frantic nonsense for poetical enthusiasm, to proclaim 
the youth of the writer; but a closer observation will lead to the infer- 
ence that these are rather fantastic airs of juvenility than genuine 
indications of that verdant period of life. The tale commences with a 
child endowed with uncommon musical talents, and a preternatural 
passion for musical enjoyments, whose slumbering genius is suddenly 
awakened by the occurrence of a musical festival in his native town. 
The subject so far is by no means ill chosen, and there are some passages, 
such as the description of Charles Auchester’s home, that might lead 
us to hope for better things. But from the said festival in the middle 
of the first volume, commences the harlequinade in which all resem- 
blance to life and nature is lost. A certam fascinating and angelical 
composer here suddenly makes his appearance, alighting as it were from 
Heaven on the steps of the orchestra, (in the place of the expected 
conductor who is missing from an accident,) and wields the baton with 
such success as language always explodes in describing. Henceforth this 
ecstatically charming personage, most appropriately named Seraphiel, 
furnishes the theme on which the author performs his fantasia. Serapniel 
has scarcely numbered twenty summers, but “the heights of eternity 
are foreshadowed in his forehead’s marble dream.” Some questions 
here present themselves,—such as how a forehead can be a marble 
dream ? what is a marble dream? how the heights of eternity can be 
foreshadowed in it, and whereabouts those same heights may be situ- 
ated ? But we have all heard of the “ gates of existence,’ possibly they 
may be somewhere in the same locality ; at all events, before we have 
gone many pages farther, we have quite put aside all idea of asking for 
meanings, and delight ourselves as we best may with the contemplation 
of Seraphiel, through whose transparent fingers the roseate blood shone, 
and the wandering violet veins showed the clearness of the unfretted 
palm, who pulls a flower “ white as his own forehead, and of perfume 
sweetest next his breath.”” Is the reader curious to hear this seraphic 
personage speak ¥ Hear him then :- 

* As he moved he fixed his eyes wpon the audience, so that each individual 
must have felt the glance within his soul—so seemed to feel it—for it expressed 
a command sheathed in a supplication, unearthly, irresistible, that the applause 
should not be renewed. There was perfect stillness, and he turned to Milans 
André and spoke. Every one beneath the roof must have heard his words, for 
they were authoritatively serene. ‘ Will you be so good as to resume your seat?” 

Then see him in a domestic circle;— 

“Seraphiel, now seated, looked round with that exquisitely sweet polite- 
ness J have never met with but in him, asked us each whether we would not 
eat some honey—for he had the honey pot before him.” 

The effect of this passage being very much that of an over quantity of 
honey, we turn over the pages in search of something rather less sweet, 
and find the author engaged in an esthetic discussion. The highest 
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drama we are told is the opera, and if any one wishes to know what the 
opera really is, they will find it thus lucidly described ;— 

‘See! the dramatic personification passes naturally into that spiritual 
height, as the form of those we love, and their fleeting actions fraught with 
grace, dissolve into our strong perception of the soul we in them love and long 
or. The lights and shades of scenery cease to have any meaning in them- 
selves, but again are drawn upwards into the concentrated performing souls, 
amie again pass upwards into the compass of that tonal paradise.” (vol. ii. 
p. 40. 

After that we think it is very hard if there is any doubt left on the 
subject, and we take our leave of Charles Auchester in his own exqui- 
site words—“ petrified into desolation of delight.” Why the memory 
of Mendelssohn should have been degraded by associating it with this 
fulsome nonsense we are at a loss to understand. 

The talents of the author of “ Margaret’’® might have produced a 
happier result, if she had not yielded to the above mentioned repre- 
hensible custom, which classes destitution, starvation, sickness, and 
every variety of physical misery, as the favourite themes for fictitious 
embroidery. The unvarying succession of disaster, which attends the 
heroine, in her native country too, and the scarcely less unvarying sun- 
shine of prosperity which brightens her path from the moment when 
she first sets foot in the country that calls itself “/a belle France,” 
have only one parallel that we are acquainted with—namely, in that 
recorded in nursery lore, of a certain old lady who “ went to market to 
buy a pig,” but on her return, met with innumerable obstructions ; 
“The pig wouldn’t get over the stile,’ the “ dog wouldn’t bite the pig,” 
&c. But at last the adverse tide of her affairs takes a turn, and then, 
as we are informed, “the rope began to hang the butcher, the butcher 
began to kill the ox,”’ and so on to the final consummation of “the pig 
began to get over the stile, and so the old woman got home that night.” 
In England almost every individual she encounters, injures, insults, 
and vilifies her; on the other side of the channel, fishwomen accidentally 
met with in the streets of Calais, take her to their homes and hearts, 
and not only treat her with generous ar but force on her 
acceptance their hard earned savings. andering gipsies befriend 
her; and her being found rambling about in their society, casts no 
shadow of a doubt on her purity and gentility in the mind of a 
chivalrous French nobleman of the highest class, who immediately 
transplants her into the family of his betrothed in the quality of com- 

anion, and ultimately marries her, despite the illegitimate birth which 
in England had occasioned her to be almost hunted from society. 

This misfortune of birth, by the bye, appears to be just now epidemic 

heroines. Here is another case in “ Hester and Elinor,’ a 
novel which in spite of much awkwardness and crudity, apparently that 
of a young writer, is so far promising, as the authoress (we assume the 


® “Margaret,” a Novel, in 2 vols. London: Bentley, 1853. 
10 “Hester and Elinor ; or, The Discipline of Suffering.” A Novel. London: 
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sex) seems to have looked at life with her own eyes, instead of through 
any one else’s spectacles; and though the effect of an attempt at 
drawing from Nature is not always as pleasing at first as that of 
clever imitation, it undoubtedly gives more hope for the future. 

Before we admit the probability of the incidents, indeed, we must 
grant certain postulates ;—firstly, that the world is far more unre- 
lentingly cruel and unjust towards persons in Hester’s unhappy 
position, than, bad as the world is, we believe it is ever found to be; 
secondly, that it is morally possible for a young girl of a warm and 
loving nature, such as is attributed to Hester, to turn with’ bitter 
reviling and hatred from the father who had nurtured her tenderly from 
infancy to womanhood (when she discovers her true relation to him) 
merely from fear of some remote chance of evil accruing to herself from 
the stain on her birth, and which her inexperience must have prevented 
her from anticipating. e 

Altogether this Hester, who bears a strong resemblance to some of 
the Countess Hahn Hahn’s stock favourites, 1s far less successful than 
the twin heroine Elinor, whose vain struggles with the ruthless cireum- 
stances of her sex and position, excite strong sympathy. Her ultimate 
moral transformation is extremely well described ; and the contrasted 
fates and characters of the two, originally so like, the effects of the 
stern discipline of sorrow on the one, and of unrestrained self-will in 
the other so skilfully wrought out, that we lay down the volume with 
a very different feeling from that with which we turned over the first 
hundred pages. 

“Last Fruit from an Old Tree,’ will probably find grateful ac- 
ceptance, partly for their own sakes, partly br the memory of former 
produce, A tree of stately and vigorous growth it is, and famous for 
producing fine, but somewhat acrid fruit,and this quality of acritude is one 
not likely to decrease by age. Itis seldom also that so much arrogance 
and self-complacency are found in connexion with talents and attain- 
ments of so high an order, and such profound and various scholarship ; 
and it is to be noted that this self-complacency does not peep out as 
with most men, but is paraded with amusing ostentation. In the 
dialogue between “Archdeacon Have and Walter Landor,” for in- 
stance, the former, in reference to some criticisms of Landor’s, desires 
him to “consider well whether what you have in hand is worthy of 
your workmanship ;”’ and the said Walter replies, “ The most beauti- 
ful tapestry is worked on extremely coarse canvas.” 

He not only accuses Wordsworth of pilfering from him, “ He 
picked up my ‘Sea-shell,’ and put it in his pouch,” &., but adds “my 
shell may be among the prettiest on his mantel-piece,’ with more to 
the same effect. The contents of the volume are extremely miscella- 
neous—politics, learned criticism, poetry, epigrams (some of which we 
could have well spared) dashing newspaper articles, and eighteen ima- 
ginary conversations—some of them as dramatic and piquant as any 
of their predecessors, and a vigorous onslaught on popery and Car- 





11 «+ Last Fruit from an Old Tree,” by Walter Savage Landor. Moxon. 1853. 
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dinal Wiseman, all have been swept together rather too indiscrimi- 
nately. From many of these might be selected fine subtle and sugges- 
tive remarks, clothed in rich quaint language and aphorisms that may be 
really tempting to the depredators of whom Mr. Landor complains so 
much, “ My quarry,” he says, “lies on a high common, a good way 
from the public road, and every man takes out of it with privy paw, 
and nothing said, beyond ‘a curse on the old fellow, how hard his 
granite is—one can never make it fit.’ ”’ 

“ History in Ruins,’’!” in a series of Letters to a Lady, is by no means 
so light and lively a production as its small size and gay green and gold 
livery might lead one to expect, and we cannot think it altogether 
fulfils the promise in the title-page, of affording a “ Handbook of Archi- 
tecture for the Unlearned.” If any necessity existed for confining the 
work within such narrow limits, it would have been better to confine 
the subject also, and passing over what is familiar to all moderately 
cultivated readers, leave more space for what would be both newer and 
more instructive—the very long period, namely, from the fourth century 
to the present time, which is all dismissed in the course of about five 
duodecimo chapters. We entirely agree with the author that it would 
be desirable to render Architecture a more general object of study, and 
that to convey such knowledge to general readers in a popular and a 
pleasant manner—to interest theni in an art which affects not merely 
our homes and the provision of structures for the fitting discharge of 
public duties, as well as the artistic progress, the wsthetic culture, and 
the retined enjoyments of a people, would be to do a good work, and 
furnish a most valuable contribution to popular literature—but we 
cannot think that he has, in this little volume, at all worked up to his 
own idea, The confession with which he concludes, that he has given 
“an index instead of a history, a bill of fare instead of a dinner,”’ is more 
true than perhaps it was meant to be. 

“Studies of Dante Alighieri,”!® are really studies, and not light 
essays to which that name is sometimes given. They are neither 
intended nor adapted for purposes of amusement, but are likely to be of 
essential service to students of Italian literature who are desirous of 
becoming thoroughly acquainted with the subject. The plan Dr. Ruth 
has pursued has been to draw up from the poems themselves, to which 
he continually refers, a complete statement of the theological and philo- 
sophical creed of Dante, his astronomical system with its nine trans- 
parent spheres, one within another, all enclosed by the fiery empyrean, 
the seat of divine glory of angels and the spirits of the blessed—his 
views concerning the various orders of Intelligences, the “ thrones, 
principalities, and powers’’ of Heaven, as well as of the position and 
destiny of man, created to fill the void made by the fall of Lucifer, and 
though standing a little lower than the angels, in some things even 
more highly endowed, having Heaven above him and Hell beneath his 





18 “ History in Ruins,” a popular Sketch of the History of Architecture, &c., by 
George Godwin, F.R.S., &c. London: Chapman & Hall. 1853. 
13 “Studien von Dante Alighieri.” London: Williams & Norgate, 1853. 
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feet, and experiencing the temptations of the one while aspiring after 
the blessedness of the other, but having the free choice between the- 
two, most of all these are essentially the same as those of Milton, and 
indeed of our popular theology in general. 

In matters of geographical and physical science, Dante’s opinions are 
mostly those of his age; but to obtain these from the study of con- 
temporary authors would be too great a labour for the majority of readers 
to undertake, and yet without such knowledge the Divina Commedia 
must be in a great measure unintelligible. We must own to havin 
been unable to make out satisfactorily the system Dr. Ruth has ebigith 
in his references to cantos and stanzas, and to having been unsuccessful 
in our attempts to verify them in particular instances, though we can 
vouch for his general correctness. 

“ Mental Portraits," is a volume belonging to the same class as 
Hazlitt’s * Spirits of the Age,” or Horne’s more recent work under nearly 
the same title, namely, a collection of essays, partly biographical, partly 
critical, in which certain notabilities of various nations are taken as the 
types and representatives of certain clasees—Southey for the “ Man of 
Letters,’’ Theodore Kérner for the “ Youthful Hero,” Jenny Lind for 
the “ Vocalist,” Giacomo Leopardi for the “Sceptical Philosopher,” 
&e., &e. To Lord Jeffrey, as the “ Reviewer,” rather stern justice is 
done, while the merits of the great men born on the other side of the 
Atlantic, are looked at in general through a slightly magnifying medium; 
but we are not much inclined to quarrel with the author on this 
account, as the portraits of persons familiar to English readers, and 
which have not the charm of freshness, may be useful in estimating the 
fidelity and skill of the painter. The printing, we must add, is 
culpably careless, and in one passage the author appears to have gone 
to sleep bodily. The silly remark that Cumberland is adapted by 
nature for the residence of a poet, because it is “ famous for its black- 
lead pencils,” has afforded, like the solitary sealp-lock of the American 
Indian, a handle for apparently uncandid eriticiom, These things 
might be easily corrected, 

* Lectures on Poetry,”'? by the Rev. J. W. Robertaon, delivered 
extempore to the Working Classes at Brighton, are a beautiful and 
simple, yet profound exposition of the principle that true poetry is 
adapted to the wants and feelings of ordinary men; that it is the mont 
— vehicle for the transmission of high and pure inspirations 
vom mind to mind; that poets are in this sense the prophets of the 
world, who warm, animate, and exalt their brother man, The lectures 
moved their thousand hearers still more strongly, from the marvellous 
fluency and impassioned feeling of the orator, e subjoin in a note a 
brief account of the writer, by one who knew him well. The early death 
of one so full of promise and so universally beloved gives to it a mourn- 
ful, and more than temporary interest.* 





14 “ Mental Portraits,” by H. F. Tuckerman. Bentley. 1853. 

18 «Two Lectures on the Influence of Poetry on the Working Classes.” By the 
Rev. Fred, W. Robertson, M.A. 1853. 

* The Rev. F. W. Robertson had taken great interest in a working man’s insti- 
tution, at a time when such associations were looked upon with suspicion, It had 
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In German poetry we have this quarter the first number 
of a contribution to Folk Lore, called the ‘“ German 'Trea- 
sury of Songs,”!® with the original melodies ; and another with the rather 
unpromising title of the German Poetic Grove'® (or Wood.) Of Ger- 
man anthologies the name is legion, and whether the one last named be 
sufficiently superior to all that have preceded it to warrant its publication 
or no, it at all events proposes to include a longer period than any that 


Poetry. 





even been acknowledged by a nobleman, whose Christian benevolence is well 
known, that it was derogatory to a clergyman so to mix himself up with secular 
objects. But fearless, when conscience spoke, he boldly advocated the equal right 
of all classes to the acquisition of knowledge, and to the means of improvement, 
Calumniated at first, he witnessed, even before his brief career was closed, a decided 
change of sentiment in that respect; and distinguished men of the higher classes 
were seen treading in his footsteps, with general approval, It is a curious fact, 
that in those endeavours of his, to instruct and elevate the working men, he found 
in some of them as much unwillingness to be instructed by him—a man of another 
class—aa amongst his own class that they should be instructed, While he was 
liberal to them, they were illiberal to him, This he bore with exemplary patience 
and forbearance ; till they, enlightened by his persevering efforts, and witnesses to 
the sacrifices he had made in braving censure for their good,—acknowledged their 
error with deep regret, and sought his ready forgiveness, In his first lecture after 
the reconciliation, he expressed this generous sentiment—‘‘I remain unaltered in 
my conviction, that the broad principle on which your society commenced was a 
true one. I am here to identify myself in public again with you; to say that your 
cause is my cause, and your failure my failure.” 

With his immense popularity in the pulpit, he was not what may be called a 

pular preacher. He did not accommodate himself to the prejudices, or tastes of 

is hearers; he used no art; indeed he scorned all theatrical effect. His chapel 
was crowded because he was felt to be in earnest; because he was a profound 
searcher of the human heart, and addressed his fellow-men as no stranger to their 
inmost sufferings and temptations. As a minister, he set the rare example of 
loving his own church without hating any other. He shrank from the respon- 
sibility of defining and limiting the mercies of God ; nor could he, true gentleman 
as he was, join in the vulgar vituperation bestowed on those who differ from 
orthodox tenets, Yet so far from having been, as he was at one time represented, 
‘a setter forth of new doctrines,” his affectionate reverence for his church, and 
honest acceptance of her creeds, induced him to labour for the restoration of a 
living deuiinan wherever it might have been obscured—to her forma and 
liturgy, His critical acquaintance with the original Scriptures, and the range of 
hia theological attainments, often enabled him to remove stumbling-blocka to 
belief, which were occasioned by errors in translation, or ehanges in the Mnglish 
idiom, He possessed, in a remarkable degree, the power of reconciling opinions, 
apparently the most opposed, by a deep and luminous analysis of each; the 
result of which was that, when resolved into their ultimate, simple elementa, 
the difference appeared of little importance, That process is pea en to the 
chemical one, which identifies carbon with the diamond, We can ill spare, at this 
t, a teacher, who, of all in the Established Church, was most likely te 
have effected religious union; a union, not of outward conformity, nor of taeit 
compromise, but of deeper mutual insight, and of more expansive charity, 

At the age of thirty-seven, worn by the intensity of his feelings and by the con- 
flict between the actual and the ideal in his lot, this genius, ‘‘ baptised with fire,” 
— away from us, Anticipations of an early death are to found in his 
etters, even before his health had appeared to give way; and in that prospect of 
blessed repose from earthly contiee, Wo wearied and wounded spirit would often 
take refuge. 

8 * Deutscher Liederhort,” herausgegeben von Ludwig Erk. 

16 “ Deutscher Dichterwald.” Berlin: Grieben. 1853, 
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have yet come before us, namely, above two hundred years, beginning 
with Opitz, the father and founder of modern German poetry, whose 
first productions appeared at Liegnits in 1624, The alphabetical—not 
the dhvenaioaiedl om has been adopted, a plan certainly not favour. 
able aa tar as the collection is intended, with the help of critical and biogra- 
shical notices, to form a popular history of German poetical literature, 
ut having the present advantage of rendering the earlier volumes of 
the series more acceptable than they could be, if they brought only the 
poor and scanty first-fruits of the national muse, 

The few poems dating from this earlier period, which occur in 
these volumes, appear to have been considerably modernized, and 
though it would be affectation to pretend that this does not generally 
render them more acceptable to the general reader, it is of course a hin- 
drance to the historian and the critic. 

Victor Hugo, not content with the success of his “ Napoleon le 
Petit,’ which, we observe, has reached its fifteenth edition, here repeats 
in verse '7—vigorous and varied, notwithstanding its monotony of 
theme—the fierce invective of which he has shown so rare a mastery 
in prose. To the writer, we can believe that these poems, though 
nearly a hundred in number, have been a relief from the pain and the 
toil of composing in exile his forthcoming work, “ Le Crime du Deux 
Decembre.”’ But to the reader this vast outpouring of indignant 
vituperation is apt to be fatiguing, in spite of his conviction that seldom 
has it been so eloquently expressed, never has it been more thoroughly 
deserved. With admirable perseverance does Victor Hugo play, as a 
volunteer, towards Louis Napoleon, the part of Xerxes’ slave. Instead, 
however, of whispering in his ear, “ Remember thou art a man,” he 
shouts in the hearing of all the world—‘ Remember thou art a mis- 
creant and a sham!” 

A large volume of Turkish poetry will strike most readers as a sur- 
prise, and the surprise will not diminish when he finds among the 
forty-four Turkish poets, of whom specimens are here given, eleven 
Sultans, including some of the most distinguished as warriors and 
statesmen—Mahomet 2nd, Soliman Ist, Selim Ist, Amurath, &c., 
besides Princes of the Blood, Muftis, and Grand Viziers—several poets 
of the feminine gender. “ In the land where the sex is reduced to the 
most frightful slavery, woman,” says M. de Sugny, with rather a bold 
figure of speech, “ has seized the poet’s lyre with the hand bruised with 
the fetter.’ The Ottoman muse'S here makes her appearance in a 
very Parisian looking costume, as might be expected, considering M. 
de Sugny’s theory of translation, which is also that of his countryman 
Delille. 

“A translator,” he says, “‘ must present, if not the same beauties, at least the 
same number of beauties. Whoever undertakes to translate contracts a debt. 
In order to discharge it he must pay, not in the same coin, but the same sum. 
When he cannot render an image, let him supply it by a thought;—if he should 





17 «* Chatiments, par Victor Hugo.” 1853. Gentve et New York. 
18 “La Muse Ottomane,” ou Chefs-d’ceuvre de la Poésie Turque, traduits par M. 
Edouard Servan de Sugny. Paris: Cherbuliez. 1853. 
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ho less energetic let him be more harmonious:—if he should be less precise 
let him be more rich.” 

This is like the plan of the eloquent shopkeeper we have somewhere 
heard of, who, when a customer came in for a pair of pistols, persuaded 
him to accept in lieu thereof a fiddle, The themes of the pocts here 
introduced are,—love, of the voluptuous rather than the sentimental 
cast, wine, and religious and philosophic topies,—the hour of death, 
the eternal fate that awaits every human soul beyond the tomb; and 
from some of the Sultans, meditations on the duties of their position, 
which display an elevation of sentiment, and a sense of the fs of 
subjects, which we should hardly have looked for, The volume is cer- 
tainly well-timed, now that the tide of popular favour is setting in so 
strongly for the Osmanlis, We may add also, that it is very hand- 
somely got up, reminding us frequently of Sir Benjamin Backbite’s 
“beautiful rivulet of text, meandering through a wide meadow of mar- 

in.’ 

The “ Dramas of Calderon,” (namely, six of the most celebrated,) will 
serve the purpose for which translations of foreign poets are usually 
made, and afford to those unacquainted with the original some general 
notion of the character of a writer holding so. high a rank in dramatic 
literature, and to whom the drama of every European nation has been 
so much indebted; but whose very riches, having tempted to such 
repeated borrowing, now often give a common-place air to his most 
original inventions. The character of Calderon’s productions has been 
already so fully discussed in a former number of this Review, (vol. 54,) 
that we need only refer to it for a fuller and better account than the 
present writer could undertake to give. The difficulty of Mr. McCarthy’s 
task has been increased by the circumstance, that much of the merit of 
Calderon lies confessedly in the lyric harmony and musical sweetness 
of his expression, and in endeavouring to reconcile dramatic require- 
ments with the measure the translator has adopted as the nearest to 
the original, occasional awkwardness and doggrel are perhaps unavoid- 
able. 

Volumes of English Poems™ spring up almost as numerous as daisies 
in the merry month of May, and few books are less satisfactory to 
notice in a brief summary. Often poetical beauty, where it exists, 
eludes analysis as much as the perfume of a flower, and where it does 
not, the causes of the emotion it awakens not unfrequently lie far away 
in the abstrusest regions of metaphysics. Faults of course it is easy 
enough to point out, and a jaunty young critic, pleased with the 
cracking of his new whip, or a weary old one suffering from the 
mental indigestion, brought on by a habit of bolting, in hot haste, 


19 “The Dramas of Calderon,” Tragic, Comic, and Legendary, translated from 
the Spanish by Denis Florence McCarthy, Esq. Dolman. 1853. 
20 « Poems,” by Anna Blackwell. London: J. Chapman. 
“‘The Bridesmaid, and other Poems,” by Mary C. Hume. London: J. Chapman. 
“Poems,” by James Payn. McMillan, Glasgow. 
** Poems,” by the Rev. R. S. Brooke. McGlashan, Dublin. 
“Poems,” by Edward Hind. Houlston & Stoneman, Paternoster Row. 
&e. &e. 
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masses of indigestible food, may find in them matter enough for 
ferocious merriment, and dismiss them with a few scornful words easy 
enough to utter, but hard to hear, and which are sometimes felt with a 
keenness quite disproportioned to the intention of theutterer by the poeti- 
cal temperament, which may exist with but little of the poetical faculty. 

Amongst the names we have enumerated below, those of Miss Hume, 
and Miss Anna Blackwell, have certainly a right to precedence. Miss 
Hume gives us refined and tender thought, mostly of a pious cast, 
clothed generally in graceful verses. We take the following sonnet as 
a specimen, chiefly on account of its brevity. 


“ Render to Cesar things which Cesar’s are, 
But to God, God’s. Ah! me, how eagerly, 
Rushing to the world Cesar’s feet do we 
Bring the red gold and frankincense from far 
To render up! Gold of the heart’s young love 
Bartering for Mammon (Prudence its world name), 
Pure aspirations, for base fleeting fame, 
And for false joys of earth a heaven above! 
What do we lay before our Father’s throne? 
The broken heart the world hath trampled on, 
But could not heal; the bruised hopes flung back 
From Cesar’s throne, when our reward we lack; 
Hyssop and vinegar: How oft they be 
Our only tribute, Lord, reserved for thee!” 

Miss Blackwell is more ambitious in her tone, and takes a wider and 
deeper range of thought, in expression tending occasionally to over 
quaintness and subtlety. Sometimes, as in “De Profundis,” for in- 
stance, though probably without conscious imitation, the key note 
appears to have been struck by Tennyson. The following, a really 
beautiful stanza :— 

“Gems in the rayless caverns of the earth 
Have their slow birth, ‘ 
From wond’rous alchemy of winter hours 
The summer flowers,’ 


reminds us of Milner’s 
“Old decays but foster new creation,” &c. 


but it is very possible the resemblance is accidental. If these are early 
productions, they are certainly very promising; but as usual the 
shorter and deal poems are the best. One beginning, “ A Hundred 
years, and still and low,”’ we should have been glad to have given, had 
we sufficient space. Miss Blackwell is, we understand, the sister of the 
remarkable and distinguished lady, on whom the diploma of a doctor 
of medicine has lately been conferred, and who, it appears, is not as we 
had supposed of trans-atlantic, but of genuine old English origin. 

Mr. James Payn has considerable descriptive powers, and occa- 
sionally, as in the lines headed, “ My fellow Passengers,” a stern 
simplicity, from which we augur well. 
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“ Discovery,” by Edward A. Leatham, is a poem of the scholarly and 
gentlemanly kind, such as may usually be made to order in any amount, 
by those who have regularly served their time to the trade of verse- 
making, as taught at our Universities, and from which it is impossible 
to predict the future capabilities of the author, when he shall be out of 
leading strings. 

There are a few volumes to which we feel inclined to apply a method 
of summary criticism, something like that adopted by a celebrated com- 
poser, when professor of the piano-forte at the French Conservatoire. 
He generally eschewed the labour of giving lessons to his pupils, but 
he used now and then, when they were all assembled, and when he had 
nothing else to do, to place one of them upon the music-stool, and desire 
him to “ amuse the company;” but if it happened that the piece was 
badly chosen, or ill executed, the impatient professor used to put out 
his foot and kick over performer and music-stool together, saying laconi- 
cally, “That don’t amuse us.” Whatever may be objected to this 
mode of instruction, it proceeded on the sound principle that with all 
products of the fine arts, it is a primary condition that they should 
afford pleasure. What shall we say, then, to a gentleman, the Rev. 
Sinclair Brooke, who gives us a series of poems on “ Inflammation,” 
“Scarlet Fever,’ “Delirium Tremens,” &c.? or to another, Mr. 
Edward Hind, who sings in this strain of the “ Fair Girls of Notting- 
ham ?”— 

“ Gracefully flowing, her satin hair glowing 
Is braided back showing her maidenly brow; 
Her graceful throat’s fairness, her fair bosom’s rareness, 
Utterance can’t utter their virginal snow.” 


What can be done with such a performer as this, but, metaphorically 
speaking, to kick him over? This is no isolated specimen; we could 
select twenty such from as many pages. After all, however, there 
are few more harmless amusements than publishing one’s volume of 
poems. We, at least, would by no means endeavour to “hush the 
pretty warbling choir,” but only in self-defence beg to suggest that we 
have never placed over our loaded table any inscription to the effect 
that “ Rubbish may be shot here.” 


ART. 


Tue literature of Art has been enriched within the last three months 
by another volume from Mr. Ruskin,’ a man who now has greater 
influence upon English artists, and also we believe directly and in- 
directly upon the English public, than any writer upon Art ever 
held before. We believe him to hold this power in consequence of the 
truths which he utters. He preaches to us (we say to us, for every word 





1 “(The Stones of Venice,” volume the third. “The Fall.” By John Ruskin. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1853. 
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of true advice to artists, is applicable to us all) to throw away the 
spectacles of the schools, and to go with a simple and true heart to 
nature, and learn straight from her. He preaches the holiness and 
dignity of art, the intention of which is to make man feel God’s 
goodness and wisdom, He upholds the sacred right and duty 
of each man to use freely the gifts God has given him, to shake 
off crushing customs, and all systems of slavery, but to give obedience 
freely where power and virtue command, and only there. He 
eloquently pleads for the reinstatement of beauty in our homes, 
our dress, our daily life; he would have rich and poor, all of us, always 
under her sacred influence. He tells us that progress is “the truest as 
well as the most cheering view that we can take of the world’s history.” 
He preaches against all false seeming in art and life, against selfish am- 
bition, and all secondary motives ; indeed his moral teaching is always 
lofty and pure. Not only would he have us hard-working and serious 
labourers at our chosen vocations, but he admonishes us upon our want 
of recreation, and upon the necessity of real “play.” His word-pic- 
tures are the most beautiful of modern times, and his power of observa- 
tion unequalled. Of the practical use of his books to artists, we have 
good evidence. We know that the effect of his mind upon England 
is deep, and we hope that it will be lasting. 

“ But,” we hear every day, “ Ruskin is so absurd; he says every 
young lady who buys beads is a slave driver, &c., &c., and he is so in- 
sufferably dogmatic.” Now we doubt whether he is more dog- 
matic than any vehement preacher of any time against corruption, 
cowardice and falsehood, for he is really one of the greatest “reformers” 
of our times ; he may deny this, but we assert it dogmatically. He may 
perhaps be innocent himself of the tendency of his writings, and would 
never perhaps applaud the deeds his principles would provoke. He 
is a straightforward lover of nature, and also a churchman, and there- 
fore inconsistent. As the former he sees heaven written in the earth 
and sky ; as the latter he sees evidences of an eternal hell in external 
nature. We do not think his studies of nature and theology mix well 
together. Though vehement, he is candid, and in time may perhaps be 
less sweeping in his anathemas and less intense in his admiration ; but if 
this change should never take place, we shall always have the satisfac- 
tion of feeling that we possess in him a great writer on the morality 
and spirit of art. 

In the second volume of the “Stones of Venice,” Mr. Ruskin brought 
before us grand pictures of the ancient state of Venice in the days of her 
virtue and glory ; with unwearied toil, (for his heart was in his work,) he 
studied her broken stones, her half-obliterated pictures, her ruined 
mosaics, her scanty manuscripts, and raised for us again the little known 
Christian architecture of that time; built for us again the true Venice, 
in which we can place the heroic old Venetians, and better understand 
her mournful and instructive history. He dwelt also upon the great 
influence which colour exerts over the human mind, a subject of great 
importance, which in his former works he did not treat with the atten- 
tion it demands. 
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In this, the third and last volume, our author treats of “ The Fall’’ 
or Renaissance. The Renaissance “is the school which has conducted 
man’s invention and constructive faculties from the Grand Canal to 
Gower Street ; from the marble shaft, and lancet arch, and wreathed 
leafage, and the glowing and melting harmony of gold and azure, to 
the square cavity in the brick wall.’”” He considers the causes of this 
change to lie in the luxury and moral corruption of the 15th century, 
and in that haughty pride which only attempts what it can finish 
with perfection. The influence of classical literature gave the tendency 
to struggle for Roman forms of perfection. One man must plan the 
whole perfectly, and the work may then be done as well by slaves as 
freemen. The Gothic architecture, which our author loves so much, 
allowed every workman to use his head and heart as well as his hands. 
Against all work which can be done by slaves, he wages eloquent war. 
We may look at St. Paul’s and Whitehall as representatives of that 
Roman Renaissance so much admired these iast 300 years, while the 
Gothic and Byzantine have been considered barbarous. “ ‘That they are 
on the contrary most noble and beautiful, and that the antagonistic 
Renaissance is, in the main, unworthy and unadmirable, whatever per- 
fection of a certain kind it may possess, it was my principal purpose to 
show when first I undertook the labour of this book :” and he succeeds; 
but like many others who have thrown down false systems of these 
300 years, he mistakes when he thinks it possible to go back. 

Under the head, Pride of Science, which is one of the three un- 
moral elements of Central Renaissance, there are passages of great 
power and much truth concerning the artist’s duty and iiie. He says 
science can give but little assistance to art. Here we differ; we 
believe much faithful service will be rendered by science to art ; of what 
description we will presently point out. “The whole function of the 
artist in the world is to be a seeing and feeling creature.’ He is 
only “to reason now and then, when he has nothing better to do.” 
Through him we are to receive some of those messages from nature 
and God which we call religion ; fur, despite a remark of our author’s 
in the second volume, we do think that the highest art appeals to those 
highest feelings which we call religion, and we cannot help thinking 
that the not having this power of response to art is a religious de- 
ficiency in Mr. Ruskin’s friends who stand “perfect and right before 
God.” 

Men show their characters in their tombs ; and in the day of religious 
art, he tells us, they were beautiful and simple, only decorated with 
emblems of hope and faith ; later they changed, and the long dull descrip- 
tions of man’s boastful monumental follies are instructive, and are cer- 
tainly powerful witnesses against the men of that time, and well clench 
Mr. Ruskin’s argument. For that “love of state” which makes men 
— in the vain decorations of their tombs, often during their own 

ifetime, is a sign of corruption ; and these immense Renaissance tombs 
stand engraved with the virtues, but proving the vices of the time. 
Classical literature had a fatal effect on art; “and the Raphael who 
seemed sent and inspired by heaven that he might paint apostles and 
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prophets, sank at once into powerlessness at the feet of Apollo and the 
Muses.” Venice, too, fell with the rest “from pride to infidelity, and 
from infidelity to the unscrupulous pursuit of pleasure.” 

The third chapter is upon Grotesque Renaissance. The grotesque, 
in architecture, is the expression of that part of man which shows 
itself in playfulness, and which is always seen in the noblest and most 
naturally developed characters and nations, for “a healthy manner of 
play is necessary in order to a healthy mauner of work.” The Gothic 
architecture allows full scope for play; and amid the silent popula- 
tion of saints and kings, and among the dark stony tangle of 
foliage which encrusts the outside and inside of our old cathedrals, 
we meet grinning monsters and laughing faces, strange animals, and a 
thousand playful and extravagant fancies. “The true grotesque 
being the expression of the repose and play of a serious mind, 
there is a false grotesque opposed to it which is the result of the full 
exertion of a frivolous one,’ and so in corrupt times simple play 
will not stimulate; the grotesque is degraded into mockery and 
sensuality, and we have the Grotesque Renaissance. 

In the concluding chapter our author tells us that we are still in our 
infancy, and that great things may be expected from the race whose 
infancy has lasted 6000 years. He very rightly insists that what we 
want now is heart work, not hand work, or head work. “Art is 
valuable or otherwise only as it expresses the personality, activity, and 
living perception of a good and great human soul.”” Again: “ All great 
art is the work of the whole living creature, body and soul, and chiefly 
of the soul. But it is not only the work of the whole creature, it like- 
wise addresses the whole creature. That in which the perfect being 
speaks, must also have the perfect being to listen. 1 am not to spend 
my utmost spirit, and give all my strength and life to my work, while 
you, spectator or hearer, will give me only the attention of half your 
soul.”’ He ends by recommending us to adopt the “ English and French 
thirteenth century surface Gothic” as our architecture; for, he says, 
“ Christianity gave birth to a new architecture, not only immeasurably 
superior to all that preceded it, but demonstrably the best architecture 
that can exist; perfect in construction and decoration, and fit for the 
practice of all time.” Mr. Ruskin’s belief in progress and this positive 
paragraph are intensely inconsistent, but we must pardon all inconsis- 
tencies which spring from theological faith. Is the architecture of 500 
years back especially adapted to us as we are now, or will our new 
materials of glass, iron, and slate, and our new mechanical powers, and 
our different time and character, produce a new architecture? Let us 
but follow the spirit of Mr. Ruskin’s teaching, and it will lead us to 
results which we cannot yet discern. We regard the growing love 
of landscape art as one of the most hopeful signs of the time. From a 
studious and patient love of nature, combined with new circumstances 
and new powers, will, we believe, spring something new. We are glad 
that the present crop of Renaissance houses is destined to a short life. 
It is for us now to cast away base principles of art, and to leave our 
posterity slowly to construct their new houses to suit their purer taste. 
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Alfred Dumesnil! draws warning and encouragement for us from the 
history of art in Italy. Its growth, its vigour, and its declite are 
rapidly traced through four centuries, from the time when Dante evoked 
the genius of the nation to the dismal days when it perished in servility 
to court patronage. 

His text is the same as Mr. Ruskin’s, that the sacred heights of art can- 
not be attained without freedom of thought and earnest seeking after 
truth in beauty. He says that the impulse must be in the individual, 
and the encouragement and support in the popular mind. The artist 
must live upon sympathy, not patronage. He illustrates his position 
by a series of very interesting biographical sketches of the great masters, 
whose lives, no less than their works, supply ever fresh material for 
thought. He shows how many of them sprang from the heart of the 
people ; how they found their inspiration in nature and their education 
in life; how they learned perseverance through their laborious manual 
occupations, and strength by resistance to oppression and persecution. 
They took refuge from political tyranny in the boundless realms of art 
and the free interchange of artist-life. Influences the same in character, 
acting, directly and indirectly, through the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, produced successive groups of artists; the great names which 
alone have come down to us being in fact but the summits of pyramids 
formed of similar materials; for in those wonderful times it was almost 
enough to be born in Italy to pattake more or less of the artist-nature. 
He shows how the period of the Medici, often represented as the most 
favourable to art, was in fact the beginning of its decline. This book 
contains an eloquent protest against patronage alike of academies and 
princes, and an earnest invocation of the democratic spirit in art. 

In Mr. Smith’s book? we have facts which we may bring to support 
any theory we may have about the artist character. If in Mr. Ruskin’s 
book we have the ideal artist, here we have the artist real enough—his 
loves, his hates, his jealousies, his nobility, his baseness. This is a very 
interesting book of anecdotes of artists, new and old, arranged under 
such heads as, “ Versatility of Painters,” “ Romance in the Lives of 
Painters,” “ Married Life of Artists,’ &e. Weshould be glad if we felt 
sure of the accuracy of all of these capital stories. Mr. Smith should have 
given us authorities forthe new ones. M. Guizot’s essay on “The Fine 
Arts’’> will please all who admire his writings. It is a carefully compiled 
treatise, useful as it makes us acquainted with seventeen beautiful 
woodcuts, drawn on the wood from the old masters by George Scharf. 

A little “Guide to Figure Drawing,”* by Hicks, is a useful shilling’s- 
worth of instruction. “ Die hdhere Zeichenkunst,’® is a clear and 


1 “T/ Art Italien,” par Alfred Dumesnil. Paris: D. Giraud. 1854. 

® “Tights and Shadows of Artist Life and Character.” By James Smith. 
London: Richard Bentley. 1853. 

3 «<The Fine Arts, their Nature and Relations.” By M. Guizot. Translated, with 
the assistance of the author, by George Grove. With Illustrations, drawn on wood, 
by George Scharf, jun. London: Thomas Bosworth. 1853. 

4 “Guide to Fi Drawing.” By G. E. Hicks. London: Rowney & Co. 

5 Die héhere Zeichenkunst, theoretisch-praktisch, historisch, und ‘sthetisch 
entwickelt in funfzig Briefen. Nebst einer Analyse der drei Hauptgattungen der 
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admirable treatise on the rudiments of art; we do not know its 
counterpart in English; it might be worth translating. The admirers 
ef Mrs. Lee’s “ Lives of the Old Painters,” will approve this new book 
of hers tipon Setlptors,’ but we are not fond of small romances on the 
lives of great people, We eantiot pronounce the aboriginal portfolio? 
a good speciinen of Aimeriean art, hotel the sketches of Indian life 
will london interest Hiaiy: 

‘The hest giftchook we have seen is the “ Life af Martin Luther, 
the German Hefirmer, in fifty pietives."*® These designs were very much 
and very justly admived when they first made their appearance at 
Munich a few years ago, and we ave well pleased to meet them in 
Kngland, ‘They ave exquisitely natural, and full of the spirit of the ald 
German times; they really do illustrate the life of Luther, and are not 
like those conventional illustrations of which we have too many, and 
which are used to illustrate sometimes one subject and sometimes an- 
other. There is individual character in each of these beautiful little “ pic- 
tures,’ for the grouping of the figures, the carefully drawn accessories, 
and the perfection of each design, give us the feeling that they are from 
pictures, and justify somewhat the misuse of the word. The short 
descriptions with each plate are very good, and give additional interest 
to the pictures. At the end of the volume there is a sketch of the Rise 
and Progress of the Reformation in Germany. This book has great 
artistic value, and being tastefully bound and beautifully printed, is 
well suited for a Christmas present. Another gift-book is the English 
and American editions of the “ Dusseldorf Album,’’® for which Mrs. 
Howitt has translated the best of the poetry from the German edition. 
The German lithographs are good as album illustrations, but very bad 
representatives of the powers of the Dusseldorf school. Those who are 
interested in this school of painters must read Wolfgang Miiller’s’® very 
entertaining and useful book, which gives us the lives of Lessing, 
Hiibner, Bendeman, &c.,and points out the whereabouts of their pictures; 
all artists and lovers of art must get this book before going to Germany. 

The name of Kaulbach on the title page of Herr Helfferich’s pamph- 
let," may induce some lovers of German art to read these wordy 
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and tiresome epistles. He begins with flattering Kaulbach, but waxes 
exceedingly wroth with him as he proceeds, for having dared to give 
poetical instead of literal renderings of Bible subjects; he calls him a 
confuser of historie truth, and a perpetrator of dressed-up mummies, 
To a mind tititesponsive to the vehi and imaginative tone of Kaus 
bach’s creations, it must appear an tinpardonable sin for this great artiat 
te have set aside the conventional ideas of historival paitibinig, and 
with the boldness of geniis have created a new style, This pan Hite is 
the croaking of one of those frogs (signifying spiteful, anermpethisin 
evities) whieh Kaulhach has drawn in his freseo of the baselvenal 
Graces in the New Pinakothek, Munich, 

* We possess many valuable works upon Art in Spain, yet none 
which are complete,”’ obseryes Herr Passavant.’? He praises, however, 
the accurate information of Sterling's * Annals of the Spanish Painters,” 
and of Murray's * Hand-book for Travellers in Spain.’ His little 
book is a catalogue raisonné of the works of Christian Art preserved in 
Spain; together with a succinct account of the principal Spanish 
architects, sculptors, and painters, down to the time of the celica, 
For detail a quaint personal and artistic gossip, such as render 
Johanna Schoppenhauser’s “ Lives of the Old German Painters,” and 
Lord Lindsay’s “ Letters upon Early Christian Art,’’ so attractive, the 
reader must not look here. ; 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ comes before us again with designs, but this 
time so beautifully illustrated as really to add interest to that interest- 
ing book. 

The artists have combined the negro characteristics with intense ex- 
pressions of beauty and goodness ; indeed they have thoroughly under- 
stood Mrs. Stowe’s meaning, and have given us 150 vigorous and 
original drawings full of her pathos andhumour. The sooner we meet 
these artists again the better we shall be pleased. They have neither 
spared thought nor labour in their task, and have proved themselves 
worthy (which is very high praise) to be the illustrators of the most 
remarkable story of our time. 

We must mention in our small remaining space some of the pro- 
cesses we have seen for popularizing Art. Mr. Vincent Brooks has 
succeeded admirably in imitating an oil picture—a portrait of Shake- 
speare—by chromolithography,'* which is much the same process as that 
by which Mr. Hanhart has produced an excellent copy of a Bank of 
Primroses by W. Hunt. Mons. Isnard Des Gardin has reproduced 
some lovely water-coloured and sepia sketches from French artists. It 
will be a great gain if we can cheaply and faithfully reproduce the 
artist’s colour as we have form, light, and shadow in engravings. 

Photographs become cheaper and more perfect every day; we have 
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seen some “ Studies’ of trees, rocks, and water, which are exceedingly 
beautiful. The English show their natural love for landscapes even 
here. The French excel us in buildings, but our landscape subjects 
are better chosen, and more perfectly executed than theirs. We have 
seen some “ Etudes d’aprés Nature” well done, but chosen with bad 
taste. We think well-chosen studies from the nude model would be 
most useful to artists. The photographers have their journal, and are 
becoming an important body ; their labours give us great delight, and 
increase our knowledge of nature. They give us facts valuable and 
charming for their own beauty, but infinitely more valuable as they 
assist art. Photographs can never take the place of good pictures; for 
what we love in pictures is not only the representation of nature’s 
beauty, but the evidence of man’s love for it, and the greater the artist 


the more we feel this. What the great Michael Angelo said is true— 
“ Love betters what is best.” 





15 “ Photographie Studies,” by George Shaw, Esq., Professor of Chemistry in 
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